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CHAPTER  I 


NATURE  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  is  a study  of  the  situations  of  children  whose  relations  with 
their  teachers  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  deals  with  chil- 
dren toward  whom  some  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  feel  and  act 
constructively.  The  same  sources  which  supplied  the  data  for  this 
study  furnish  abundant  material  on  successful  relationships  and 
such  material  would  doubtless  afford  valuable  suggestions  regard- 
ing wholesome  school  practice.  But,  because  of  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  school  staff  with  problem  situations  about  which 
something  must  be  done,  attention  in  these  pages  has  been  con- 
centrated on  difficulties  and  on  suggestions  for  relieving  and  pre- 
venting them  made  by  the  visiting  teachers  and  teachers  whose 
problems  they  were. 

The  visiting  teachers  who  furnished  most  of  this  material  had 
been  teachers  before  they  were  case  workers  in  the  community 
and  in  the  schools.  During  their  service  in  both  these  roles  they 
have  been  in  situations  like  most  of  those  which  they  describe — 
baffled  subjects  of  the  same  unexpected  deadlocks,  victims  of  in- 
voluntary detours.  With  a knoweldge  of  teachers  and  teaching 
conditions  born  of  their  own  experience  in  the  schools  and  with 
some  new  understanding  of  the  problems  of  individuals  and  their 
backgrounds  gained  by  their  later  training  and  activities,  they  have 
made  their  observations  and  here  present  their  suggestions  as 
though  to  their  former  selves  as  classroom  teachers. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Three  factors  contributed  to  the  undertaking  of  this  particular 
type  of  study:  the  growing  interest  in  the  school’s  relationship  to 
the  problems  of  the  difficult  child  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  those 
who  instruct  teachers;  the  paucity  of  studies  on  the  subject  based 
on  actual  case  material ; and  the  existence  of  the  records  of  a 
group  of  workers  which  provided  such  material. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  analyses  of  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  sit- 
uations and  the  suggestions,  both  as  to  causes  and  to  treatment, 
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presented  here,  will  be  especially  useful  to  the  teacher  in  training 
and  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  her  work.  For  they  are  based 
on  material  regarding  phases  of  the  school  child’s  situation  which 
in  the  past  has  been  less  accessible  to  the  teacher  than  material 
dealing  with  other  issues,  such  as  subject  matter  or  methods  of 
instruction.  And  they  embody  points  of  view  which  until  recently 
have  not  been  greatly  emphasized  in  the  teacher’s  training  and 
experience. 

NATURE  OF  THE  DATA 

The  material  includes  standardized  reports  of  8,382  children 
referred  to  visiting  teachers  in  twenty-eight  communities  during 
the  period  of  demonstration  of  visiting  teacher  work  in  these 
communities  under  the  National  Committee  on  Visiting  Teachers. 
A list  of  the  topics  which  were  included  in  these  reports,  referred 
to  hereafter  as  the  summary  reports,  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

In  addition  to  the  summary  reports  short  narrative  records  were 
available  for  many  of  the  cases  and  some  supplementary  in- 
formation on  teacher-pupil  relationships  was  secured  for  five 
hundred  of  them  from  visiting  teachers  who  worked  with  the  chil- 
dren. Accounts  of  fifty  problem  children  were  secured  from  a 
group  of  experienced  teachers  and  a brief  survey  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  three  hundred  difficult  children  from  case  workers.  Fur- 
ther information  on  questions  related  to  the  study  was  furnished 
by  teachers  and  case  workers  in  answer  to  a group  of  question- 
naires. 

Examination  of  the  material  disclosed  a number  of  disadvan- 
tages. Of  the  form  used  for  the  summary  reports  the  final  report 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Visiting  Teachers  gives  the  follow- 
ing description : 

The  form  used  for  compiling  this  statistical  material  was  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  analysis  of  all  the  various  factors — individual, 
social,  environmental — which  enter  into  the  problems  presented  by  the 
child,  and  of  the  work  of  the  visiting  teachers  in  dealing  with  them. 
It  thus  not  only  records  such  factual  data  as  “By  Whom  Referred”  and 
“Reasons  for  Referring,”  which  can  be  easily  listed,  but  also  attempts 
to  delve  into  such  subtler  factors  as  attitudes  and  responses  and 
measures  used  in  the  course  of  treatment,  which  can  in  most  instances 
be  recorded  as  a matter  of  individual  judgment  only.  In  so  far  as  such 
material  can  lend  itself  to  statistical  treatment,  however,  such  tabula- 
tion has  been  made.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  situations 
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which  the  problem  child  is  meeting  or  is  creating  in  his  school  or  home 
environment  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  such  a method  of  inter- 
pretation, it  is  evident  that  the  individual  attitudes  with  which  the  visit- 
ing teacher  must  deal  are  so  constantly  fluctuating  that  the  aspects  of 
the  problems  may  even  be  changing  while  she  is  making  out  her  sta- 
tistical report.  Moreover,  while  some  of  the  items  on  the  form  gave 
little  room  for  variations  in  the  interpretation  of  their  meaning  and 
application  by  different  visiting  teachers,  others  did  so  to  a considerable 
extent. 

These  individual  variations  have  naturally  made  the  task  of  compila- 
tion rather  difficult  and  may  even  have  rendered  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  totals  inexact,  but  they  have  in  no  way  invalidated  the 
fundamental  accuracy  of  the  picture  presented. 

While  the  totals  derived  must  not,  of  course,  be  considered  as  bases 
for  conclusive  deductions,  they  and  the  material  which  they  summarize 
throw  valuable  light  on  many  questions  like  the  following: 

What  was  the  proportion  of  normal  intellectual  endowment  in  the 
group  of  problem  children  with  whom  these  visiting  teachers  worked? 
Again,  a certain  section  gives  an  answer,  not  so  much  in  the  exact 
terms  of  a psycho-metric  test  (tests  were  not  available  for  every  case), 
as  in  terms  of  a practical  estimate  made  by  one  who  observed  each 
child  in  the  various  activities  of  his  daily  life. 

From  what  types  of  homes  did  these  children  come,  considered  not 
only  in  terms  of  general  material  comfort,  but  in  the  light  of  attitudes 
of  parents,  their  ambitions  for  the  children  and  their  general  equip- 
ment for  adequate  parenthood?  Here  again  is  a question  not  often 
answerable  by  figures.  But  a section  of  the  report  presents  some  very 
illuminating  material  in  regard  to  which  certain  tentative  conclusions 
may  be  drawn. 

Summarizing  the  disadvantages  of  the  data  provided  by  these 
reports,  we  may  say  that,  on  many  points,  there  is  no  provision 
for  material  which  would  be  desirable  for  this  study.  Certain 
aspects  of  the  child’s  situation  are  unrecorded.  The  data  furnish 
relatively  little  information  on  the  community  and  on  school  con- 
ditions, and  practically  none  on  the  teacher.  For  the  considera- 
tion of  teacher-pupil  situations,  obviously  material  on  the  school 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  human  equation  is  especially  desirable. 
Most  of  the  judgments  recorded  are  subjective. 

There  is  moreover,  no  assurance  that  the  standards  of  the  visit- 
ing teachers  who  made  these  judgments  were  alike.  No  scale  was 
available  for  measuring  emotional  stability,  shyness,  antagonistic 
attitudes  toward  school,  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  regard  to  school 
work,  harmonious  family  relationships,  good  behavior  or  incorri- 
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gibility  at  home.  The  case  workers  were  furnished  no  common 
standards  for  judging  constructive  health  programs  or  even  over- 
crowded classes.  Each  visiting  teacher,  in  describing  her  cases, 
measures  them  in  comparison  to  her  standard  of  a normal  or 
average  child  or  to  children  who  fall  within  the  range  of  normal 
children.  In  like  manner,  she  describes  school  and  home  con- 
ditions. 

Besides  differences  in  standards  which  must  be  assumed  on  the 
part  of  the  visiting  teachers,  there  are  differences  in  the  amount 
of  checking  done  by  the  individual  visiting  teachers  on  the  sum- 
mary reports.  While  the  intelligence  of  the  child,  his  grade  and 
age,  his  health,  his  attitude  toward  school  and  children,  his 
parents’  attitude  toward  him,  his  specific  misbehavior,  and  other 
factors  of  especial  interest  and  importance  to  the  case  workers 
or  on  which  information  is  easily  available  are  usually  recorded, 
entries  on  other  items,  such  as  harmonious  family  relations  and 
good  dietary,  are  often  less  complete. 

In  making  counts  on  items  checked  by  the  case  workers,  we 
have,  then,  along  with  definite  records  of  the  presence  of  a trait 
or  condition  or  of  its  absence,  many  instances  where  no  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  it  is  recorded.  While  this  lack  of  records  may, 
and  undoubtedly  often  does,  mean  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
visiting  teacher  the  situation  in  regard  to  this  trait  or  condition  is 
not  outstanding  either  by  its  absence  or  by  its  presence,  it  also 
frequently  means  merely  that  the  case  worker  had  no  information 
on  this  point.  Because  of  this  last  consideration,  the  findings  are 
not  suitable  for  many  kinds  of  comparisons;  for  instance,  of  fre- 
quencies in  appearance  of  the  same  condition  in  two  communities. 

Finally,  it  may  be  suggested  that  for  a comprehensive  survey 
of  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  relations  it  would  have  been  de- 
sirable to  represent  in  the  group  study  a number  of  children 
chosen  solely  because  they  showed  negative  reactions  to  the 
teacher.  But  because  of  the  limitations  prescribed  for  this  study, 
it  was  decided  to  choose  only  those  children  to  whom  teachers 
seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  make  a desirable  or  constructive  re- 
sponse. Since  there  is  overlapping  between  this  group  and  a group 
which  might  have  been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  child’s  negative 
reaction  to  the  teacher,  material  presenting  this  side  of  the  rela- 
tionship is  abundantly  represented  in  the  study. 
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To  offset  these  obvious  disadvantages,  are  the  following  points 
to  be  considered  on  the  positive  side : While  by  no  means  giving 
as  complete  or  as  selected  a body  of  information  as  might  be  de- 
sired, the  data  give  information  on  several  important  aspects  of 
the  child’s  life.  For  each  child,  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the 
academic,  the  physical,  the  social  and  the  emotional  situation  are 
recorded.  While  these  judgments  are  subjective  and  unstandard- 
ized, they  have  been  made  by  a group  of  case  workers  who  have 
been  selected  according  to  definite  standards  of  experience  and 
training,  in  general  fairly  high  ones,  for  teachers  and  social 
workers. 

While  results  will  differ  from  community  to  community  because 
communities  and  schools  and  social  groups,  as  well  as  case  work- 
ers’ standards,  differ,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  findings  for  the 
children  of  a selected  group  in  different  communities  will  show 
some  similarities  in  emphases.  Because  they  come  from  a number 
of  individuals  working  independently,  these  results  from  each 
individual  worker  may  be  used  in  some  degree  as  a check  upon 
each  other.  The  combined  totals  on  items  for  a selected  group  of 
children  from  the  various  communities  will  furnish  a composite 
picture. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

When  the  problems  presented  by  the  data  and  also  its  assets 
were  taken  into  account,  it  was  felt  that  its  material  could  appro- 
priately be  used  for  the  following  projects: 

1.  A rough  comparison  of  two  groups  of  the  children  who  were 
referred  to  the  visiting  teachers : A — children  whom  teachers 
found  it  difficult  to  treat  constructively,  B — children  for  whom 
this  situation  was  not  reported. 

2.  A brief  study  of  the  attitudes  and  adjustments  of  some  difficult 
children. 

3.  A comparison  of  material  on  some  phases  of  the  difficult  child’s 
situation  drawn  from  (n)  accounts  by  teachers,  ( b ) accounts 
by  case  workers. 

4.  A summary  of  some  factors  in  the  teachers’  situations  which 
were  associated  with  the  development  of  the  children’s  difficul- 
ties and  factors  which  accompanied  improvement  in  the  teacher- 
pupil  situation. 
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5.  Suggestions  from  case  workers  of  considerable  experience  in 
dealing  with  these  children  and  from  experienced  teachers  as 
to  measures  for  preventing  these  difficulties  and  for  preparing 
teachers  to  understand  them  and  to  meet  them  effectively  when 
they  arise. 

In  addition  to  the  information  afforded  by  the  carrying  out  of 
the  projects  listed  above,  it  was  felt  that  the  data  offered  material 
of  value  to  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  in  training  in  its  accounts 
of  individual  children  which  to  some  extent  supplemented  in- 
formation suggested  by  her  classroom  experience  and  provided 
her  with  some  substitute  for  contacts  with  these  children  outside 
the  school. 

MATERIAL  FOR  THE  COMPARISON  OF  TWO  GROUPS 
OF  CHILDREN 

For  the  first  of  these  projects  two  groups  of  a thousand  cases 
each,  were  chosen  from  this  material,  one  group  (A)  selected  as 
children  toward  whom  in  the  judgment  of  the  visiting  teachers, 
some  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  constructive  attitudes, 
and  the  other  group  (B)  as  children  who  had  good  teacher-pupil 
relationships.  To  make  up  these  two  groups,  fifty  cases  for  each 
group  were  selected  from  the  files  of  each  of  twenty  communities 
where  the  visiting  teachers  worked  during  the  demonstrations  of 
visiting  teacher  work  conducted  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Visiting  Teachers.  Two  widely  separated  sections  of  different 
character  in  one  city  were  treated  as  two  communities. 

Because  it  was  not  practical  to  reach  the  teachers  of  these  chil- 
dren on  whom  reports  were  available,  cases  for  the  A group,  or 
the  children  in  the  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  situations,  were 
chosen  in  most  instances  by  the  visiting  teachers  who  had  worked 
closely  with  the  teachers  and  children.  The  visiting  teachers  re- 
ferred to  in  this  study  were  case  workers  who  were  members  of 
the  staffs  of  the  schools  in  which  they  worked.  Their  special 
function  was  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  the  study  and  adjust- 
ment of  individual  children  who  presented  problems.  In  these 
pages  the  term  “case  worker”  is  used  to  refer  to  a case  worker 
in  the  school  unless  some  other  connection  is  stated  and  it  is 
used  interchangeably  throughout  the  study  with  the  term  “visiting 
teacher,” 
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When  more  than  50  cases  were  selected  by  the  visiting  teacher 
as  fulfilling  the  requirement  of  the  A group,  cases  were  elimi- 
nated at  random  to  reduce  the  number.  In  five  of  the  communi- 
ties where  it  was  not  possible  for  the  visiting  teacher  who  had 
worked  with  the  children  to  select  the  cases,  they  were  chosen  at 
random  from  the  cases  where  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward 
the  child  was  among  the  factors  listed  on  the  summary  reports  as 
contributory  to  the  child’s  problem. 

Reasons  listed  by  case  workers  for  inclusion  of  children  in  the 
A group  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  teacher  showed  dislike,  antagonism  or  lack  of  sympathy 
for  the  child. 

(One  case  worker  commented  that  this  group  sometimes  in- 
cluded cases  where  the  teacher  did  not  dislike  the  child  per- 
sonally but  had  heard  something  about  his  family  or  about  the 
child  which  carried  over  into  a negative  attitude  on  her  part 
toward  the  child). 

2.  The  teacher,  often  without  realizing  it  and  with  good  inten- 
tions, treated  the  child  in  such  a way  as  to  increase  his  problem. 

3.  The  teacher,  in  the  case  worker’s  judgment,  did  not  give  the 
child  as  much  constructive  treatment  or  attention  as  the  average 
teacher  did  give  such  a child. 

4.  The  teacher  was  too  indulgent,  failed  to  win  real  respect  and 
allowed  too  easy  success. 

Another  group  naturally  suggested  by  the  title  are  children 
whose  difficulties  are  so  great  or  of  such  a nature  that  the  school 
staff  find  themselves  unable  to  deal  with  their  problems  success- 
fully or  to  supply  knowledge  and  skill  adequate  for  the  solution  of 
these  problems  although  none  of  the  situations  referred  to  above 
seem  to  be  present.  Such  children  emerge  in  every  school  and 
much  information  is  now  being  secured  about  them  and  made 
available  through  specialists  and  child  guidance  clinics.  Some 
children  belonging  to  this  group  have  doubtless  been  included  here. 
However,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  select  for  this  study,  as 
being  most  interesting  and  helpful  to  teachers,  children  who  were 
not  suffering  from  pronounced  abnormalities  or  presenting  prob- 
lems of  such  a nature  as  to  render  the  school’s  attempt  to  carry 
them  impractical  and  impossible,  and  cases  where  the  teacher’s 
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part  in  the  situation  definitely  seemed  to  be  a factor  in  the  prob- 
lem. The  case  workers  in  several  instances  explicitly  record  the 
exclusion  from  the  group  of  certain  difficult  unsolved  cases  where 
the  teacher’s  attitude  was  constructive  and  where  the  child’s 
problem  seemed  to  be  outside  the  province  of  the  average  good 
teacher. 

The  case  material  which  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  study,  al- 
though it  covers  a large  number  of  children  in  many  kinds  of 
school  situations,  concerns  only  the  children  referred  to  the  visit- 
ing teachers.  What  would  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  body 
of  data  for  comparison  with  the  A group — that  is,  similar  records 
on  a sampling  of  school  children  selected  from  the  whole  school 
group  merely  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  qualify  for  the  group 
which  had  unsatisfactory  relationships  are,  therefore,  not  avail- 
able. It  is  apparent,  however,  from  the  records  and  other  data 
that  reference  to  the  visiting  teacher  occurred  in  a wide  variety  of 
situations  and  that  most  of  the  8,383  children  referred  were  not 
children  who  were  problems  during  all  or  most  of  their  school 
careers.  While  they  included  some  children  so  different  from 
most  of  the  members  in  the  school  group  that  they  would  be  rated 
as  definitely  abnormal,  the  majority  in  both  groups  were  appar- 
ently normal  children  with  problems  of  different  degrees  of  seri- 
ousness and  persistence. 

By  selecting  from  the  cases  who  were  referred  to  the  visiting 
teacher  a group  of  children  with  whom  the  reports  indicated  the 
teacher’s  relations  were  good,  it  was  believed  therefore,  that  a 
significant  comparison  with  the  problem  group  could  be  made. 
Cases  for  the  B group  were  chosen  at  random  from  those  where  a 
good  teacher-pupil  situation  was  indicated  by  the  summary  report 
through  the  checking  of  items  signifying  that  the  teacher’s  attitude 
was  considered  an  asset.  Where  sufficient  cases  were  not  made 
available  by  this  criterion,  the  lack  of  indications  of  negative 
teacher  attitudes  was  used  as  a basis  of  selection  to  complete  the 
number. 

As  the  number  of  girls  in  the  B cases  tended  markedly  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  A group,  it  was  decided  arbitrarily  to  limit  the 
proportion  of  boys  to  girls  to  approximately  that  of  59%  to  41%, 
the  proportion  which  was  found  to  exist  in  the  8,383  cases  of  the 
problem  group  as  a whole. 
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For  those  two  groups  the  total  number  of  counts,  first  for  the  A 
group,  and  secondly  for  the  B group,  were  found  for  each  item 
entered  on  the  summary  reports  and  the  results  compared  to  dis- 
cover traits  and  conditions  characteristic  of  each  group. 

In  presenting  and  interpreting  the  data  which  were  the  basis  of 
this  comparison  of  the  two  groups  to  discover  possible  character- 
istics of  each,  the  following  concept  was  used  as  a guide ; that  “if 
the  observed  difference  between  the  proportions  is  less  than  three 
times  the  standard  deviation  of  the  difference  it  may  have  arisen 
as  a fluctuation  of  simple  sampling.”  The  findings  treated  in 
relation  to  this  principle  are  given  in  full  in  the  appendix.  A 
discussion  of  their  meaning  and  two  or  the  most  significant  of  the 
tables  are  presented  in  the  following  chapter. 

SUMMARY 

From  the  data  compiled  by  visiting  teachers  employed  in  ten 
communities  by  the  National  Committee  on  Visiting  Teachers,  two 
groups  of  records  of  one  thousand  children  each  were  chosen:  A, 
records  of  children  with  whom  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  deal 
constructively;  B,  children  for  whom  no  such  difficulty  was 
recorded. 

For  this  study,  the  findings  on  these  two  groups  were  compared 
to  discover  possible  characteristics  of  each  group.  The  results  of 
this  comparison  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

A brief  study  of  the  attitudes  and  adjustments  of  some  difficult 
children,  a comparison  of  material,  drawn  from  some  accounts  by 
teachers  and  by  case  workers  of  problem  cases,  and  an  analysis 
of  some  factors  in  the  teachers’  situations  which  were  associated 
with  the  children’s  problems,  and  of  some  factors  which  accom- 
panied improvement  in  the  teacher-pupil  situation  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  study.  It  will  be  con- 
cluded by  suggestions  from  case  workers  and  teachers  for  pre- 
venting some  teacher-pupil  difficulties  and  for  preparing  teachers 
to  understand  and  meet  others  more  effectively. 


CHAPTER  II 


COMPARISON  OF  TWO  GROUPS  OF  1000  CASES 

In  this  chapter  are  presented  two  tables  of  the  data  which  were 
considered  of  special  significance  in  the  comparison  of  the  two 
groups  of  cases  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  A group  will  be  defined 
again  as  children  whom  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  treat  con- 
structively, selected  by  visiting  teachers  from  the  cases  which 
were  referred  to  them.  The  B group  were  children  who  were 
also  referred  to  the  visiting  teachers  but  for  whom  no  such  situa- 
tion was  reported.  The  findings  were  evaluated  in  the  light  of 
the  principle  that  if  the  observed  difference  between  the  propor- 
tions of  the  cases  for  which  the  trait  is  found  in  the  first  and 
second  group  is  less  than  three  times  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
difference  it  may  have  arisen  as  a fluctuation  of  simple  sampling. 

Table  I lists  factors  for  which  the  total  counts  furnished  by  the 
A group  are  larger  than  those  for  the  B,  and  for  which  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  difference  between  the  proportions  is 
two  and  a half  or  more  times  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
the  proportions.  By  the  criterion  given  these  factors  were  judged 
to  be  more  likely  to  be  present  in  the  situation  of  the  A children 
than  of  the  B children. 

Table  II  includes  factors  for  which  the  figures  for  the  B group 
are  larger  than  those  for  the  A,  and  for  which  the  standard  devia- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  proportions  is  two  and  a half  or 
more  times  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  proportions. 
By  the  criterion  given  these  factors  were  considered  more  likely 
to  be  present  in  situations  of  the  B children  than  of  the  A children. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  compared,  the 
items  in  these  tables  are  classified  according  to  subject  matter. 

A complete  tabulation  of  the  findings  which  include  a miscellany 
of  factors  from  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  academic  situa- 
tions of  the  child  is  presented  in  the  appendix.  Here  the  items 
are  listed  in  tables  according  to  the  size  of  the  figure  indicating 
the  probability  of  their  representing  true  differences. 
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TABLE  I 

FACTORS  INDICATED  AS  MORE  LIKELY  TO  BE  PRESENT  IN  THE  SITUATIONS  OF  THE 
A CHILDREN  THAN  OF  THE  B CHILDREN 

Standard  deviation  of 
difference  between  %’s 

Age 

11  years  2.56 

Grade 

7th  grade  3.57 

Place  of  Birth 

Child  born  in  United  States  3.00 

Mother  born  in  United  States  2.82 

Marital  Status  of  Parents 

Parents  divorced  2.91 

Occupation  of  father 

Building  trade  2.56 

Reason  Referred 

Behavior  10.94 

Contributory  Causes  to  Problem  in  the  Child 
Scholarship 

Outstanding  difficulty  in  arithmetic  5.08 

Outstanding  difficulty  in  written  English  3.16 

Outstanding  difficulty  in  music  2.57 

Emotional 

Antagonistic  attitude  toward  school  9.89 

Antagonistic  attitude  toward  family  5.21 

Indifferent  to  school  5.02 

Antagonistic  attitude  toward  companions  4.31 

Indifferent  to  family  3.75 

Behavior  Maladjustment 

Misbehavior  in  the  classroom  12.76 

Smoking  6.04 

Incorrigible  at  home  5.52 

Lying 4.07 

Sex  maladjustment  4.06 

Irregular  attendance  3.00 

Lateness  2.91 

Stealing  2.63 

Contributory  Causes  to  Problem  in  the  School 

Faulty  discipline  14.86 

Uncooperative  principal  9.82 

Lack  of  cooperation  with  home  8.11 

Overcrowded  class  4.03 

Child  improperly  graded  3.55 

Limited  curriculum  and  equipment  2.81 
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TABLE  I (Continued) 

Contributory  Causes  to  Problem  in  the  Community 

Unwholesome  companions  5.60 

Unwholesome  recreation  4.43 

Lack  of  supervised  recreational  opportunities  4.38 

Assets  to  Build  on  in  the  Child 

Leadership  3.85 

Measures  Found  Most  Effective  in  Treatment 
With  the  Child 

Changing  attitude  toward  conduct  x 11.00 

Changing  attitude  toward  school  8.07 

Better  use  of  leisure  time  5.29 

Changing  attitude  toward  companions  4.72 

Building  up  self  respect  4.71 

Changing  attitude  toward  home  study  3.18 

With  the  School 

Changing  attitude  toward  child  10.65 

Change  to  another  class  5.50 

Change  to  another  school  3.50 

Cooperation  with  school  psychologist  3.02 

Cooperation  with  attendance  officer  2.50 

With  the  Home 

Improving  methods  of  discipline  4.90 

Improving  emotional  atmosphere  3.79 

Changing  attitude  toward  child  : 3.00 

Improving  supervision  2.53 

With  the  Community 

Cooperation  with  recreational  agency  3.41 

Results  Accomplished 
With  the  Child 

Conduct  improved  11.07 

Tardiness  corrected  2.92 

Academic  work  improved  2.71 

With  the  School 

Attitude  toward  child  improved  10.18 

Transferred  class  4.36 

Psychological  examination  arranged  3.45 

Transferred  school  2.93 

With  the  Home 

Better  discipline  3.85 

Attitude  toward  child  improved  - 3.42 

With  the  Community 

Recreation  secured  3.28 

Psychiatric  treatment  2.50 

Outcome  of  Case  in  School  Terms 

Child  not  promoted  2.86 
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TABLE  II 

FACTORS  MORE  LIKELY  TO  BE  PRESENT  IN  THE  SITUATIONS  OF  THE  B CHILDREN 

Standard  deviation  of 
difference  between  %’s 

Age 

9 years - - 2.56 

Grade 

1st  grade  - 4.71 

Occupation  of  Mother 

Machinist  - 2.50 

Contributory  Causes  to  Problem  in  the  Home 

Chronic  poverty  - 3.73 

Assets  to  Build  on  in  the  Child 
Scholarship 

Outstanding  ability  in  formal  grammar  2.76 

Positive  Characteristics 

Good  relation  toward  school  12.99 

Good  relation  toward  family  7.18 

Good  relation  toward  companions  _ _ 6.58 

Emotionally  stable  6.41 

Behavior  good  _ 13.52 

Assets  to  Build  on  in  the  School 

Physical  condition  of  classroom  good  11.83 

Well  balanced  teacher  10.68 

Cooperative  attitude  toward  home  9.90 

Good  disciplinary  methods  9.36 

Desire  to  individualize  child _ 7.51 

Cooperative  principal  6.95 

Constructive  health  program  4.48 

Broad  curriculum,  adequate  equipment  2.78 

Assets  to  Build  on  in  the  Home 

Good  disciplinary  methods  4.04 

Adequate  supervision  3.24 

Parents’  attitude  free  from  indulgence  2.86 

Harmonious  family  relations  ..._ 2.61 

Measures  Found  Most  Effective  in  Treatment 

Changing  child’s  attitude  toward  health  habits  2.57 
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The  findings  as  a whole  seem  to  indicate  that  the  children  who 
were  reported  in  this  study  as  children  whom  the  teachers  found 
difficult,  did  not  differ  markedly,  as  a group,  in  mentality,  health, 
economic  or  social  status  nor  in  academic  standing,  from  the 
other  children  who  were  referred  to  the  visiting  teachers.  How- 
ever, the  difficult  children  or  children  of  the  A group  were  evi- 
dently more  often  older  and  in  higher  grades  than  the  other  prob- 
lem children  and  a larger  proportion  of  them  were  boys.  They 
are  not  shown  as  notably  more  likely  to  be  dull,  physically  handi- 
capped or  socially  under-privileged.  There’  are  slight  indications 
that  dullness  was  more  likely  to  be  reported  in  connection  with  the 
difficult  child  but  that  being  conspicuously  under-privileged,  eco- 
nomically, mentally  or  physically,  and  that  coming  of  foreign 
parentage  was  more  likely  to  be  reported  in  connection  with  the 
problem  children  who  had  good  relations  with  their  teachers. 

As  to  the  home  situations  of  these  children  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  antagonistic  and  of  indifferent  attitudes  toward  the  parents 
which  were  reported  for  the  A children  and  of  behavior  in  the 
family  described  as  incorrigible  for  this  group  seemed  to  indicate 
that  home  control  had  broken  down  or  had  been  recognized  as 
inadequate  more  often  in  the  cases  of  the  difficult  children.  In 
considering  the  implication  of  the  findings  it  must  be  remembered 
that  only  about  one-balf  of  the  2000  cases  was  checked  for  either 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  factors  in  the  home  listed  by  the 
report  and  also  that  these  factors  give  only  a brief  and  general 
picture  of  the  situation. 

Certain  items,  however,  furnish  clues  to  the  child  who  is  de- 
prived of  security  and  affection,  the  child  who  suffers  by  com- 
parison with  abler  brothers  and  sisters,  the  over-indulged  child 
and  the  one  who  is  the  victim  of  notable  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  or  of  lack  of  harmony  between  them.  And  a brief 
list  of  assets  is  reported.  Among  these  assets  are  good  discipline 
in  the  home,  harmonious  family  relationships,  and  absence  of 
over-indulgence  or  partiality  toward  one  child.  On  all  these  points 
the  findings  which  are  available  are  consistently  less  good  for  chil- 
dren of  the  A group  than  for  the  B’s. 

Of  the  short  list  of  factors  reported  for  the  school  situation,  led 
by  one  indicating  the  character  of  the  handling  of  the  child  by 
the  school  and  including  one  referring  to  the  fitness  of  the  curricu- 
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lum  to  meet  his  needs  and  the  extent  of  home  and  school  coopera- 
tion, all  are  more  often  reported  unfavorable  for  the  A than  for 
the  B children. 

As  to  scholarship  for  both  the  A and  B groups  there  are  appar- 
ently, from  the  teacher’s  viewpoint,  approximately  500  children  in 
each  group  whom  teachers  must  have  clearly  recognized  as  chil- 
dren with  whom  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  satisfactory  academic  results.  To  state  the  case  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  children,  approximately  500  children  in  each 
group  must  have  recognized  or  have  begun  to  recognize  themselves 
as  failures  or  laggards  as  pupils.  Since  the  child  has  compara- 
tively few  fields  wherein  to  prove  his  powers  and  comparatively 
few  sources  for  assurance  in  regard  to  them  except  those  provided 
by  the  family  and  the  school,  it  seems  probable  that  a number  of 
the  500  children  in  each  group  may  then  have  recognized  or  begun 
to  recognize  themselves  as  unsuccessful  individuals,  and  may  have 
begun  to  develop  some  patterns  of  behavior  conditioned  by  this 
sense  of  failure. 

While  the  visiting  teachers  have  checked  poor  scholarship  as  a 
factor  contributing  in  their  judgment,  to  the  unadjustment  of  five 
hundred  children  in  each  group,  the  records  indicate  that  for  many 
more  members  of  the  difficult  group  which  also  included  more 
older  children,  some  difficulties  with  subject  matter  were  apparent. 
Analyses  of  the  records,  indeed,  of  five  hundred  of  the  difficult 
children  where  the  narrative  records  supplemented  the  findings 
on  school  progress  given  by  the  final  reports  or  where  additional 
information  could  be  secured  on  this  point,  indicated  that  trouble 
with  their  school  work  was  a factor  in  the  situations  of  85%  of 
these  five  hundred  children,  and  freedom  from  academic  em- 
barrassment was  clearly  established  by  the  records  for  only  5%. 

As  in  relation  to  the  home,  the  reports  furnish  brief  indications 
of  the  behavior  of  the  children  in  the  school  situation.  Com- 
parison of  these  inventories  for  the  A and  B children  shows  that 
not  many  more  children  in  the  A group  were  referred  for  poor 
scholarship  than  in  the  B.  But  the  poor  scholars  of  the  A group, 
which  contains  both  more  older  children  and  also  a greater  pro- 
portion of  boys  than  does  the  B group,  apparently  combined  with 
their  failure  in  school  work  more  misbehavior  in  the  classroom 
than  the  poor  scholars  in  the  B group.  All  the  types  of  active 
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misbehavior  listed1,  but  especially  misbehavior  in  the  classroom, 
and  all  types  of  negative  attitudes  but  especially  antagonism 
toward  the  school,  are  reported  for  more  of  the  A children  than 
of  the  B.  Attitudes  of  indifference  toward  the  school  are  more 
often  recorded  for  the  A group  and  also  more  antagonism  toward 
companions.  Totals  for  leadership  are  low  for  both  groups  but 
this  quality  is  recorded  for  a greater  proportion  of  the  A children. 

Arithmetic,  reported  as  troublesome  for  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  A group,  is  the  subject  whose  difficulties  for  these  children 
has  apparently  been  most  often  impressed  upon  the  case  worker. 
It  seems  probable  that  more  trouble  has  been  reported  with  arith- 
metic than  with  other  subjects  both  because  it  is  “hard”  and  likely 
to  be  a touchstone  for  poor  ability  and  poor  preparation  in  the 
post-primary  grades,  and  also  because  difficulties  with  it  are 
especially  likely  to  be  emphasized  owing  to  the  importance 
assigned  to  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  school. 

Measures  of  treatment  stressed  as  effective  for  the  A group 
follow  the  patterns  indicated  by  the  needs  recorded  for  these  chil- 
dren and  show  differences  from  measures  reported  for  the  B’s 
consistent  with  the  differences  in  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
indicated  for  the  two  groups.  Reports  of  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  A children  who  more  often  tended  “to  get  in 
wrong  with  the  teacher,”  to  have  developed  grudges  against  the 
school  and  actively  to  misbehave  in  the  classroom,  show  emphasis 
in  the  work  done  with  the  child  on  attempts  to  change  his  attitude 
toward  his  conduct  and  toward  the  school,  toward  himself,  and 
sometimes  toward  his  companions.  Records  of  arrangements  for 
improvement  of  the  child’s  situation  in  regard  to  home  study,  for 
better  use  of  his  leisure  time,  and  for  cooperation  by  the  worker 
with  recreational  agencies  roughly  parallel  liabilities  recorded  for 
this  group  of  lack  of  supervision  by  the  home,  unwholesome  com- 
panions, and  poor  recreation. 

Because  the  children  of  the  A group  in  a large  number  of  cases 
have  had  difficult  relations  with  teachers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
in  measures  recorded  as  effectively  undertaken  with  the  school, 
items  indicating  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  school  toward  the 
child  should  hold  a prominent  place  and  that  transferring  the  child 
from  the  class  and  from  the  school  should  be  reported  more  often 
for  these  children  than  for  the  other  group.  For  the  B group,  of 
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which  more  children  are  described  as  amenable  and  more  are  re- 
ferred to  the  visiting  teachers  by  the  teachers  because  of  home 
conditions  than  for  any  other  reason  except  scholarship,  there  are 
fewer  reports  of  these  measures  but  more  of  efforts  to  contribute 
to  the  child’s  health  and  to  the  school’s  understanding  of  the  home. 

Similarly,  in  the  home,  since  unwise  handling  of  the  child  is 
listed  more  often  for  the  A’s  than  for  the  B’s,  it  seems  logical  to 
find  treatment  for  the  A’s  stressing  improvement  in  disciplinary 
methods,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  family  toward  the  child. 

The  findings  on  results  of  work  with  the  A and  B groups  show 
corresponding  emphases.  A comparatively  large  proportion  of  the 
A children  are  reported  specifically  as  improving  in  conduct ; and 
attitudes  in  the  school  are  described  as  changing  toward  many  of 
these  children.  Improvement  in  discipline  and  in  the  attitudes 
shown  toward  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  family  is  recorded  for 
more  of  the  A children,  where  it  has  been  reported  as  more  often 
needed  and  also  improvement  in  the  reactional  situation  of  the 
child. 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  it  may  be  suggested  that  a certain 
number  of  the  B children  in  grades  below  the  fourth  may  later 
have  become  candidates  for  a group  such  as  the  A group  with  the 
development  of  some  combination  of  factors  such  as  poor  scholar- 
ship and  behavior  and  unsatisfactory  attitudes,  and  also  that  there 
may  later  have  been  recognized  and  recorded  in  relation  to  their 
home  situations  poor  supervision  and  unsuccessful  handling  of 
the  child. 

Among  those  who  remained  B children,  we  may  assume,  judg- 
ing by  the  characteristics  of  the  group  as  a whole,  that  there  were 
also  children  who  became  or  continued  to  be  scholarship  problems. 
Some  of  them  doubtless  showed  mental  defects.  Others  were 
probably  children  who  tried  to  do  their  school  work  and  remained 
well  behaved  though  dull.  Still  other  children  who  remained  in 
the  B group  doubtless  showed  behavior  problems  but,  judging  by 
the  distribution  of  undesirable  acts  for  the  two  groups  furnished 
by  the  findings,  problems  which  expressed  themselves  in  active 
classroom  misbehavior,  and  in  aggressive  and  extravagant  mis- 
deeds, less  often  than  did  those  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  A 
group.  Among  them  were  children  who  had  been  referred  chiefly 
because  they  were  notably  under-cared  for  and  under-privileged 
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and  because  they  showed  evidence  of  serious  neglect  or  misdi- 
rected attention  on  the  part  of  the  home. 

SUMMARY 

To  point  up  briefly  the  findings  presented,  attention  may  be 
called  merely  to  the  high  points  in  the  tables  denoting  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups.  For  the  A’s,  these  items  are 
misbehavior  in  the  classroom,  antagonism  toward  the  school  staff 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  use  of  methods  of  discipline  in  the  school 
considered  ineffective  by  the  case  worker,  lack  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  school  administrators  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
individual  and  on  the  part  of  the  school  with  the  home.  On  the 
treatment  side  they  are  change  in  the  child’s  attitude  toward  his 
conduct  and  in  the  school’s  attitude  toward  the  child.  For  the  B’s, 
highest  indices  denoting  significant  difference  stand  at  good  re- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  child  toward  the  school,  good  behavior, 
good  conditions  (physically)  in  the  classroom,  able  teachers,  good 
disciplinary  methods  and  good  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
school  toward  the  home. 

Measures  of  treatment  which  were  used  with  the  difficult  chil- 
dren and  the  results  achieved  suggest  that  the  improvement  at- 
tained was  usually  associated  with  changes  in  factors  on  both 
sides  of  the  teacher-pupil  situation. 


CHAPTER  III 


STUDY  OF  ATTITUDES  AND  ADJUSTMENTS 
OF  300  DIFFICULT  CHILDREN 

The  material  presented  in  Chapter  II  suggests  some  characteris- 
tics of  the  difficult  children  reported  in  this  study  and  some  factors 
in  their  situations  at  home  and  at  school.  In  considering  these 
factors  in  relation  to  the  child’s  school  problems  and  relationships, 
we  are,  of  course,  interested  in  how  they  actually  affected  his  per- 
sonal adjustment,  not  in  how  it  seems  they  must  have  affected  it. 
The  records  of  the  difficult  children  often  indicated  that  the 
effects  of  his  total  situation  on  the  child  were  not  what  would  be 
suggested  by  a tabulation  of  some  of  its  more  conspicuous  factors. 
The  case  workers  comment  upon  more  than  one  picture  of  appar- 
ently well-adjusted  childhood  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  to  be  an 
assemblage  of  social  transgressions  and  deprivations.  On  the 
other  hand  feelings  of  inadequacy  or  of  conflict  on  the  part  of  the 
child  because  he  feels  that  he  falls  below  his  own  ideal  or  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  ideal  of  others  for  him  are  frequently  present 
where  his  circumstances  are  apparently  very  much  more  favor- 
able. 

Although  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  interpretations  of  the 
observer  should  color  the  findings,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
try  the  experiment  of  accumulating  some  material  on  the  reactions 
of  a group  of  difficult  children  to  their  situations  and  on  their 
attitudes  in  the  classroom  and  also  outside  the  school,  in  so  far 
as  these  reactions  and  attitudes  could  be  appraised  by  the  case 
worker. 

The  methods  used  for  handling  the  material  are  indicated  by 
the  score  sheet  reproduced  below.  Beside  the  tabulation  of  inade- 
quacies it  carries  a record  of  cooperative  or  non-cooperative  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  child.  It  was  submitted  to  nine  visiting 
teachers,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  the  group  who  fur- 
nished material  on  the  1000  cases.  Of  the  300  problem  children 
who  were  reported  by  them,  approximately  two-thirds  were  from 
the  group  of  1000  described  in  Chapter  II. 
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The  method  of  analysis,  which  was  suggested  by  Wickman, 
involved  first  describing  the  child’s  attitudes  and  behavior  in  his 
personal  relationships  and  in  his  work  life  and  secondly  estimating 
the  value  which  these  situations  and  his  reactions  to  them  seemed 
to  have  for  him.  The  gross  totals  are  here  shown  upon  the  score 
sheet  upon  which  each  child  was  checked  14  times  by  the  visiting 
teacher  who  had  known  him  and  worked  with  him : 


...  » . 

Child’s  behavior  as  known  to  the 
case  worker  in  items  under  A and  B 
tends  to  be 

In  his  personal  adjustment 
to  these  situations  child 
shows,  in  the  case  work- 
er’s judgment 

Cooper- 

ative 

With- 

drawing 

Aggres- 

sive 

Antag- 

onistic 

Un- 

known 

Feeling 

of 

Ade- 

quacy 

Feeling 

of 

Inade- 

quacy 

Un- 

known 

A.  Child’s  Personal 
Relationships 

1.  To  parents 

154 

41 

101 

4 

171 

126 

3 

2.  To  teachers 

83 

94 

122 

1 

97 

202 

1 

3.  To  children 

154 

74 

65 

7 

165 

127 

8 

4.  To  community 

173 

59 

61 

7 

197 

96 

7 

B.  Adaptation  to 

Task 

1.  School  work 

95 

107 

96 

2 

90 

207 

3 

2.  Play 

182 

60 

48 

10 

197 

93 

10 

3.  Tasks  other  than 
school  work 

181 

39 

59 

21 

214 

64 

22 

The  attempt  to  produce  by  this  shorthand  method  a cross- 
section  of  each  child’s  adjustment  at  once  revealed  conspicuous 
difficulties.  Frequently  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  select  any  one 
of  the  attitudes  described  as  most  characteristic  of  the  child’s  be- 
havior. The  relationship  in  the  home  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  child’s  behavior  toward  one  parent  was  sometimes  in  sharp 
contrast  to  his  behavior  toward  the  other.  Information  on  the 
child’s  relation  to  the  community  and  to  “tasks  other  than  school 
work”  was  often  inadequate.  A child  who  frequently  appears  in 
this  group,  the  “spoiled”  or  “babied”  child  with  the  pliant  mother, 
had  sometimes  not  been  observed  in  relation  to  tasks  other  than 
school  work  sufficiently  often  to  provide  a satisfactory  basis  of 
rating. 
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Evaluation  of  the  child’s  situation  in  terms  of  the  child’s  own 
feelings  of  adequacy  or  inadequacy  was  even  more  difficult.  Often 
the  worker  indicated  that  she  questioned  whether  certain  behavior 
indicated  assurance  or  whether  it  was  compensatory  and  the  result 
of  lack  of  assurance.  Adecpiacy  was  sometimes  marked  with  hesi- 
tation where  the  adjustment  of  the  child  seemed  to  be  successful 
although  failure  and  lack  of  satisfaction  at  some  significant  point 
were  suggested  by  the  picture  of  his  situation.  The  markedly 
withdrawn  child,  without  regard  to  the  situation  which  may  have 
preceded  his  withdrawal,  was  sometimes  rated  as  having  feelings 
of  adequacy  in  cases  where  behind  the  blank  wall  of  his  indiffer- 
ence no  feelings  of  inadequacy,  since  no  feelings  of  any  kind, 
seemed  to  register.  The  one  adolescent  definitely  diagnosed  as 
manic  was  rated  under  feelings  of  adequacy  because  of  the  adjust- 
ment, however  false,  which  she  had  attained.  The  number  of 
children  in  this  group  showing  types  of  emotional  adjustment 
definitely  regarded  as  abnormal  was,  of  course,  very  small. 

In  one  district  the  ratings  of  the  attitudes  of  the  children  toward 
other  children  reflected  a special  situation.  The  worker  reported 
that  many  of  the  problem  children  belonged  to  a minority  racial 
group,  to  whom  children  from  the  majority  group  in  the  school 
represented  the  same  elements  of  social  control  against  which  they 
were  rebelling  in  many  of  their  other  contacts  in  the  community. 
In  relation  to  individuals  who,  like  these  children,  were  for  some 
reason  outside  the  general  group,  the  question  arose  as  to  how  the 
third  item  under  A should  be  marked  when  the  child  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  a few  children  apparently  selected  and  drawn 
together  largely  by  their  inability  to  become  part  of  the  group  as 
a whole. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  visiting 
teachers  for  their  ratings  on  individual  children  in  their  groups 
who  were  classified  by  this  scale. 

Case  1.  Checked  as  cooperative  in  regard  to  his  family  because  the 
child  was  willing  and  helpful  at  home.  It  was  judged  that  he  felt  ade- 
quate, from  his  own  expressions  in  regard  to  the  home  situation  and 
his  actions  and  behavior  in  the  home.  It  was  a place  in  which  he 
seemed  entirely  adjusted  and  satisfactory  to  everyone.  He  was  marked 
as  showing  withdrawal  and  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  relation  to  his 
teachers  because  he  did  not  participate  in  class,  seemed  frightened 
when  called  upon,  was  glum  outside  when  the  subject  of  school  was 
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brought  up,  cried  easily  and  tended  to  stay  apart  from  the  group  in 
school.  He  is  marked  as  withdrawing  in  relation  to  children  and  show- 
ing feelings  of  inadequacy  because  he  did  not  mingle  with  the  group, 
came  and  went  alone,  said  he  “didn’t  care  a hang  whether  any  boy 
spoke  to  him”  but  cried  easily  and  was  sensitive  to  teasing.  He  is 
marked  as  cooperative  and  secure  in  relation  to  the  community  because 
he  took  an  active  part  in  neighborhood  life,  kept  a job  as  delivery  boy 
and  seemed  happily  adjusted  to  it.  He  is  marked  as  withdrawing  and 
showing  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  relation  to  his  school  work  for  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  given  in  regard  to  his  relation  with  teachers.  No 
other  data  were  available  on  his  relation  to  play  than  appear  on  the 
subject  of  his  relation  to  companions.  He  is  marked  as  cooperative 
and  showing  feelings  of  adequacy  in  regard  to  “tasks  other  than  school 
work”  because  of  success  with  his  job  and  apparent  feelings  of  satis- 
faction in  regard  to  it. 

Case  2.  This  child  is  marked  as  withdrawing  and  as  feeling  inade- 
quate at  home  because  he  is  shy,  timid,  unhappy  and  lies  to  his  father. 
In  school  he  is  marked  as  aggressive  but  as  feeling  inadequate  because 
of  his  defiant  and  disobedient  attitude  toward  the  teacher,  plus  a record 
of  failure  in  most  subjects.  He  is  described  as  antagonistic  in  his  rela- 
tion to  children  because  he  fights  continually  and  expresses  hate  of 
other  children  ; and  as  feeling  inadequate  because  he  shows  his  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  fact  that  the  neighbors  will  not  let  their  children  play 
with  him.  He  receives  the  same  ratings  for  his  relations  to  the  com- 
munity because  he  indulges  in  stealing  and  similar  activities,  expresses 
his  dislike  for  the  neighborhood  and  wants  to  move  away.  He  is 
marked  withdrawing  and  inadequate  in  regard  to  school  work  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  noted  in  regard  to  his  relation  with  teachers. 
He  shows  an  avoidance  of  school  tasks,  nonconformity  in  classroom 
behavior,  dislike  for  school  and  discouragement  about  his  work.  Under 
play  he  is  considered  as  cooperative  and  adequate  because  he  plays  well 
with  his  own  brother  and  is  happy  when  playing  active  games.  He  is 
marked  cooperative  and  adequate  in  regard  to  tasks  other  than  school 
work  because  he  has  a reputation  for  being  conscientious  and  trust- 
worthy and  keeping  himself  busy. 

Case  3.  In  his  relation  to  his  parents  this  child  is  marked  withdraw- 
ing and  inadequate  because  he  rejects  his  father  completely  and  is  shy, 
timid,  speechless  and  unhappy  in  his  father’s  presence — traits  which 
seem  to  carry  over  outside.  He  is  marked  withdrawing  and  inadequate 
in  his  relation  to  his  teachers  because  he  is  speechless  when  questioned, 
never  recites  and  looks  unhappy  and  dejected  in  school.  He  is  con- 
sidered cooperative  and  as  feeling  adequate  in  his  relation  to  the  com- 
munity because  he  is  popular  and  seems  to  feel  at  home  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, staying  out  in  the  cold  rather  than  going  home;  and  in  the 
same  way  as  to  his  relation  to  children  because  he  plays  well  with  the 
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group,  has  many  friends  and  seems  happy  when  playing  with  them. 
In  relation  to  tasks,  he  is  marked  withdrawing  and  inadequate  to  school 
work  because  he  is  failing  and  his  attitude  is  unhappy.  He  is  marked 
cooperative  and  adequate  in  play  because  he  enjoys  play  and  seeks 
play  opportunities,  and  cooperative  and  adequate  in  regard  to  tasks 
other  than  school  work  because  he  is  conscientious  and  seeks  em- 
ployment. 

Assembling  the  gross  totals  for  the  column,  “Feeling  of  Inade- 
quacy,” for  the  300  cases,  we  have  the  following  findings: 

Feelings  of  inadequacy  reported  No.  of  times  Percentage 


for  the  300  children  in  relation  to 

recorded 

of  cases 

School  work  

207 

69% 

Teachers  

202 

67% 

Companions  

127 

42% 

Parents  

126 

42% 

Community  

96 

32% 

Play  

93 

31% 

Tasks  other  than  school  work  

64 

21% 

The  most  obvious  implications  of  the  results,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  incomplete  data  already  recorded,  namely, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  unadjustment  recorded  in  relation 
to  school  tasks  and  school  staff.  Feelings  of  inadequacy  are  re- 
corded most  frequently  in  relation  to  their  school  work,  with  which 
it  will  be  remembered  the  narrative  records  indicated  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  difficult  children  had  some  difficulties. 
They  are  listed  next  most  frequently  in  relation  to  teachers.  The 
score  for  the  next  item  which  deals  with  the  child’s  relation  to  his 
companions  is  considerably  less. 

Non-cooperation,  appraised  here  by  totaling  the  figures  for  the 
columns  referring  to  behavior  other  than  the  one  labeled  coopera- 
tive, is  of  course  more  directly  observable  and  therefore  easier  to 
diagnose  than  are  feelings  of  inadequacy.  Except  in  relation  to 
school  work  where  this  table  shows  a slightly  lower  figure  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  numbers  for  each  item  are  a little  larger  than 
those  for  the  corresponding  item  in  the  preceding  table.  Lack  of 
cooperation  toward  teachers  and  school  work  head  the  list,  with 
the  other  items  following  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  listing  of  the  findings  for  inadequacies.  The  table  is  as 
follows : 
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Non-cooperative  attitudes  reported  for 
the  300  children  in  relation  to 

Teachers  

School  work  

Home  

Companions  

Community  

Play  

Tasks  other  than  school  work  . 


No.  of  times  Percentage 


recorded 

of  cases 

..  216 

72 

..  203 

68 

..  142 

47 

..  139 

46 

..  120 

40 

..  108 

36 

98 

33 

The  results  of  the  tabulation  show  -that  the  largest  number  of 
antagonistic  attitudes  is  recorded  in  relation  to  teachers,  followed 
by  those  toward  the  home  and  toward  school  work.  Withdrawing 
attitudes  are  reported  oftenest  in  relation  to  school  work  and 
teachers.  The  distribution  of  antagonism  and  withdrawal  is  as 
follows : 


Antagonistic  attitudes  reported  for 
the  300  children  in  relation  to 


No.  of  times 
recorded 


Percentage 
of  cases 


Teachers  122  41 

School  work  96  32 

Home  101  34 

Companions  65  22 

Community  61  20 

Tasks  other  than  school  work  ,.  59  20 

Play  48  16 


Withdrawing  attitudes  reported  for 
the  300  children  in  relation  to 


No.  of  times 
recorded 


Percentage 
of  cases 


School  work 107  36 

Teachers  94  31 

Companions  74  25 

Play  60  20 

Community  59  20 

Home  41  14 

Tasks  other  than  school  work  39  13 


For  a group  of  children  who  were  originally  selected  as  these 
children  were  this  prominence  of  negative  or  unconstructive  atti- 
tudes toward  school  work  and  teacher  seems  natural,  and  that  of 
feelings  of  inadequacy  in  regard  to  school  work  is  consistent  with 
the  prevalence  of  scholarship  difficulties  for  the  difficult  children 
recorded  throughout  the  study.  The  fact  that  information  on  the 
difficult  child  was  supplied  by  workers  close  to  the  school  situation 
and  that  particularly  full  and  authentic  material  was  available  in 
regard  to  the  school  setting  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account. 
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Of  newer  interest  are  the  combinations  of  attitudes  which  the 
data  present,  the  localization  of  the  difficulties  shown  in  some 
instances,  and  the  completeness  of  the  unadjustment  indicated  by 
a few.  Feelings  of  inadequacy  are  recorded  as  associated  with 
non-cooperative  behavior  723  times — with  aggressive  behavior  329 
times,  and  with  withdrawing  behavior  394  times.  Non-cooper- 
ativeness is  recorded  without  feelings  of  inadequacy  307  times, 
and  feelings  of  inadequacy  without  non-cooperativeness  195 
times.  The  most  common  combination  of  non-cooperative  atti- 
tudes is  in  relation  to  teachers  and  to  school  work.  This  combina- 
tion appears  171  times,  or  in  57%  of  the  cases.  Other  combina- 
tions are : 

Non-cooperative  attitude  toward  parents  and  teachers 124  times  41% 

Non-cooperative  attitude  toward  children  and  teachers.,.114  times  38% 

Emerging  at  intervals  in  the  tables  are  individual  scores  which 
indicate  that  the  case  worker  believed  that  the  only  serious  difficul- 
ties of  the  child  whom  she  was  recording  were  with  school  work 
and  the  adults  closely  connected  with  it.  Non-cooperativeness 
(antagonism  or  withdrawal)  in  regard  to  school  work  is  recorded, 
for  instance,  for  31  or  10%  of  the  cases,  as  accompanied  by  no 
other  symptoms  of  difficulty  except  in  relation  to  teachers,  and 
occasionally  not  to  them.  To  companions,  community  and  tasks 
other  than  school  work  the  child’s  relations  are  reported  good. 

This  group  doubtless  includes  some  of  the  children  already 
described  in  this  study  who  were  more  mature  socially  than  the 
school  groups  in  which  they  are  placed.  Such  a child  may  be  able 
to  command  prestige  in  the  family  group  by  his  earning  capacity 
and  may  fill  an  important  place  as  older  brother  or  oldest  son  of 
a widowed  mother.  Restive  under  the  unsatisfactory  situation  he 
faces  in  a group  where  his  successes  are  few,  where  he  is  treated 
like  a younger  and  less  important  child  than  he  feels  himself  to 
be  and  often  like  an  unsatisfactory  child  if  his  scholarship  is 
poor,  he  may  register  his  non-cooperation  with  teacher  and  school 
work  as  plainly  as  he  does  his  satisfaction  and  adjustment  to  out- 
side work.  Non-cooperative  attitudes  toward  children  or  toward 
tasks  other  than  school  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  records  of  difficulty  at  several  other  points. 

The  group  of  children  whose  relations  to  authority  are  nota- 
bly unsuccessful,  where  difficulty  is  registered  with  teachers 
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and  children  and  often  elsewhere,  must  include  some  “babied” 
children  who  fret  against  teachers  who  do  not  satisfactorily  fill 
the  too-indulgent-mother  role  and  toward  companions  whom  they 
resent  as  rivals.  The  checking  of  cooperation  with  parents,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  some  of  the  case  workers,  presents  a problem 
here  in  that  there  is  no  way  to  indicate  that  such  a child’s  coopera- 
tion may  be  associated  with  a too  complete  adaptation  made  to 
him  by  his  mother.  Here  also,  recorded  as  having  difficulties  with 
teachers  and  parents,  are  children  who  have  been  deprived  of 
emotional  security  at  home  and  who  make  exaggerated  demands 
for  attention  and  response  from  adults  who  work  with  them  in 
the  school  situation. 

The  highly  disturbed  child,  whether  the  victim  of  long-standing 
or  temporary  upset,  appears  occasionally  with  consistent  unadjust- 
ment across  the  sheet.  For  a rare  child  for  whom  no  unadjust- 
ment is  revealed  by  the  score,  the  records  show  that  the  problem 
which  caused  the  child  to  be  included  in  the  group  seemed  to 
center  in  the  unadjustment  or  behavior  toward  the  child  of  others 
involved  in  the  case. 

Formulae  and  patterns  for  human  behavior,  though  attractive, 
usually  prove  inadequate  and  because  of  inconsistency  in  diagnosis 
on  the  part  of  the  case  workers  as  well  as  the  variation  in  the 
human  specimens  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  findings  on  the 
300  children  will  produce  a final  set  of  a few  types.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  force  their  emergence  but  the  responses  which 
have  been  indicated  will  be  illustrated  and  their  outlines  expanded 
by  a brief  series  of  passages  describing  children  whose  behavior 
shows  these  responses. 

The  first  merely  presents  a picture  of  a child  involved  in  violent 
rebellion  against  authority  at  home  and  at  school. 

Thomas,  referred  as  a “very  bad  boy,”  is  continually  in  trouble  in 
school — very  unhappy  at  home  and  at  school  and  has  run  away  from 
home  many  times.  He  is  making  very  little  effort  in  his  work,  is  a 
constant  source  of  disturbance  in  the  room,  and  has  a violent  temper. 
Teacher  found  obscene  notes  in  his  possession.  He  has  a grudge 
against  everything  and  everybody,  and  frankly  states  he  dislikes  his 
teacher.  At  home  his  mother  describes  him  as  “just  naturally  can- 
tankerous” all  his  life,  and  chasing  what  is  low  and  bad.  He  and  his 
father  do  not  get  along  well  at  all.  He  is  possessed  by  a devil  to  do 
whatever  he  knows  they  do  not  want  him  to. 
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The  second  record  provides  more  background  for  a rebellious 
portrait.  Rudolph,  the  account  suggests,  may  have  approached 
his  experiences  at  school  without  a normal  childhood  experience 
of  affecdon  and  dependence  and  the  preparation  which  this  might 
have  afforded  for  further  susceptibility  to  authority  and  coopera- 
tion with  it.  Pushed  aside  by  a brother  who  followed  rapidly  on 
his  heels,  to  become  one  of  ten  in  a group  of  three  sets  of  children, 
it  seems  probable  that  he  is  reacting  to  a lack  of  experience  in 
forming  constructive  relationships  with  an  adult  world  and  to  an 
absence  of  wholesome  recognition  in  his  early  life.  In  its  lack  of 
modifiability,  the  length  of  time  it  has  persisted  and  its  develop- 
ment in  response  to  seemingly  insignificant  causes,  Rudolph’s  re- 
bellion suggests  deepseated  and  serious  personality  difficulties,  but 
a good  adjustment,  at  least  temporarily,  to  work  outside  the  school 
and  family  circle  is  described  at  the  end  of  the  account. 

. . . R’s  mother  died  in  his  third  year  and  R.  lived  in  an  institution 
until  his  father’s  remarriage.  The  father  is  severe,  the  stepmother  has 
her  own  children. 

The  public  school  does  not  record  unsatisfactory  behavior  for  R. 
until  the  time  of  his  return  from  a juvenile  corrective  institution  to 
which  he  was  committed  for  a short  time  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
At  about  the  same  time  an  older  brother  ran  away  and  remained  un- 
accounted for.  After  this  experience,  the  principal  reports  R.  as  stub- 
born and  defiant.  He  “delights  in  defying  authority.” 

Impudent,  sullen,  argumentative,  stubborn,  he  always  carries  a “chip 
on  his  shoulder.”  He  has  ability  but  will  not  fulfil  lesson  assignments 
and  is  indifferent  to  school  work.  He  is  considered  the  worst  boy  in 
the  school,  delights  in  this  reputation  and  is  influencing  his  younger 
brother  adversely.  Inclined  to  be  boastful  of  what  he  would  like  to  do 
to  overrule  authority,  he  seems  to  resent  direction  of  any  kind  and  is 
notably  unresponsive  to  friendliness  and  unappreciative  of  kind- 
nesses. . . . 

During  the  fairly  long  period  of  their  acquaintance  R.  remains, 
the  visiting  teacher  records,  the  most  difficult  of  a group  of  ten 
boys  referred  to  her  from  one  neighborhood  in  connection  with  a 
gang  escapade. 

He  always  tended  to  be  defensive,  rebellious  against  routine  and 
eager  to  assert  himself  as  an  individual.  He  was  not  cooperative  and 
suggestible.  The  only  evidence  of  the  visiting  teacher’s  having  any 
hold  on  him  whatever  was  shown  in  his  coming  sometimes  voluntarily 
to  talk  over  his  troubles.  He  was  to  the  last  an  antagonist  to  almost 
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anything  in  school  and  created  problems  for  himself  which  were  often 
difficult  to  straighten  out.  Because  of  the  attitude  which  had  developed 
toward  him  in  his  old  school  he  was  transferred  to  junior  high.  Things 
were  better  there  but  there  were  still  difficulties  of  R.’s  own  kind,  the 
defying  of  the  teachers’  authority  and  persistence  in  doing  what  he 
wanted  to  when  he  wanted  to  do  it.  Class  work  successes  were  most 
variable,  depending  upon  his  mood  and  temper.  Teachers  were  helpful 
in  their  intentions  and  tried  to  understand  the  boy,  but  usually  ended 
by  saying  “the  group  could  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  individual.” 

. . . Through  the  winter  the  visiting  teacher’s  work  was  sometimes 
persuading  R.  to  return  to  his  father’s  home  from  which  he  would  be 
gone  for  two  or  three  days,  accompanying  him  to  the  house  sometimes 
at  ten  o’clock,  persuading  the  father  to  take  him  in  without  beating 
him,  getting  them  to  talk  out  their  difficulties  without  temper,  in  an 
effort  to  understand  each  other.  . . . 

...  At  the  end  of  the  term  R.  was  not  recommended  for  promotion. 
He  was  sixteen  and  decided  himself  that  he  was  not  going  to  return  to 
school.  He  went  to  a farm  for  summer  work  and  stayed  beyond  the 
next  term’s  opening.  The  visiting  teacher  saw  him  and  saw  ...  a 
changed  expression,  a look  of  peace  and  ease  and  contentment.  He 
wanted  to  continue  on  the  farm  and  did  not  want  to  come  back  to 
school.  It  was  arranged  with  his  parents’  permission  that  he  should 
obtain  a working  permit. 

For  Rudolph,  the  visiting  teacher  suggests,  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  school  to  force  conformity  were  ineffectual  and  unsuccess- 
ful. As  in  the  case  of  the  child  who  is  recognized  as  physically 
abnormal,  the  school  must  either  make  some  adjustments  itself, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible,  situations  in  which  the  boy  could  ex- 
press his  rebellion,  easing  him  through  them  when  they  arose,  or 
give  up  the  struggle  and  exclude  the  hoy.  The  school  attempted 
to  follow  the  lirst  plan  hut  the  visiting  teacher  describes  the 
process  as  exhausting  both  to  it  and  to  Rudolph  and  as  mercifully 
ended  for  both  by  Rudolph’s  emerging  from  both  the  home  and 
the  school  family. 

Later  she  notes  that  the  boy  has  continued  at  work. 

He  has  occasional  difficulties  with  his  family,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
a producer  helps  to  smooth  that  out.  No  further  delinquencies  have 
been  reported  of  the  kind  which  first  brought  R.  to  the  visiting 
teacher.  . . . 

The  next  account,  relating  to  a better  endowed  boy  from  the 
same  gang,  describes  also  an  “active  unadjustment”  extending 
both  to  school  and  home  but  one  obviously  less  serious  in  nature 
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and  more  suggestive  of  temporary  adolescent  conflict.  It  mani- 
fests itself  more  in  withdrawal  in  relation  to  the  school  than  in 
rebellion.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  difficulties  at  home  are  the  result 
of  the  school  situation.  Outside  the  school  and  home  setting, 
Mark  is  successful  and  popular  and  apparently  he  is  capable  of 
becoming  so  within  them.  He  also  makes  a good  adjustment  to  work. 

Lack  of  interest,  cutting  classes  and  “bagging”  school  have  brought 
Mark  to  attention.  His  conduct  seems  to  be  satisfactory  when  he  is 
present.  . . . The  family,  on  the  other  hand,  call  him  a “bad  boy,”  are 
out  of  patience  with  him,  and  there  is  much  scolding  from  parents  and 
the  older  children.  At  the  time  the  case  is  referred,  his  truancies  have 
caused  the  family  to  be  brought  to  court  and  fined.  The  parents  state 
that  he  is  “beyond  their  control  and  that  they  want  to  turn  him  over 
to  other  authorities.” 

Other  passages  in  the  record  suggest  that  Mark  is  socially 
mature  and  restive  under  the  treatment  he  is  receiving  both  at 
home  and  at  school  and  that  his  irritations  have  been  increased  by 
an  unfortunate  school  classification.  The  visiting  teacher  notes : 

The  boy  seems  intelligent  and  alert.  He  has  had  most  of  his  school- 
ing in  Europe.  On  coming  to  America  he  entered  the  primary  grade 
since  the  school  did  not  provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  learn  Eng- 
lish while  remaining  in  the  grade  with  a class  of  his  own  age  and 
mental  capacity.  He  is  now  with  a group  younger  than  the  one  for 
which  he  is  fitted  in  every  way  except  by  his  language.  He  feels  grown 
up  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  resents  his  parents’  desire  to 
restrain  and  supervise  his  coming  and  going,  and  is  eager  to  be  through 
school  and  at  work.  . . . 

At  home  five  adults  criticize  Mark  and  attempt  to  supervise  his 
life.  They  attempt,  moreover,  to  supervise  it  in  accordance  with 
standards  which  he  feels  are  inappropriate  and  obsolete. 

He  has  a growing  tendency  to  criticize  the  cooking  and  his  parents’ 
customs.  The  only  place  where  he  can  act  independently  and  be 
treated  like  an  adult  is  in  his  downtown  existence  where  he  is  a suc- 
cessful business  man,  has  his  own  friends,  excitements  and  amusements. 
His  paper  route  in  which  he  is  very  much  interested  keeps  him  down- 
town late  and  his  downtown  friends,  associations,  movies,  Y.M.C.A., 
and  similar  interests  are,  of  course,  more  appealing  than  the  scolding, 
nagging  atmosphere  of  the  home.  Naturally  his  time  and  interests  tend 
more  and  more  to  be  concentrated  there.  . . . 

The  visiting  teacher  works  with  the  boy,  the  school,  the  parents 
and  the  older  members  of  the  family. 
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She  found  that  some  of  the  cutting  of  classes  could  be  avoided  by 
more  care  on  the  part  of  the  school  itself.  Plans  were  discussed  to 
remedy  this  situation.  . . . School  visits  and  home  visits  were  made  at 
first  weekly  and  later  bimonthly.  . . . Mark  responded  to  suggestions 
and  took  pride  in  making  plans  and  being  able  to  follow  them  out. 
His  school  attendance  became  perfect;  lessons  improved  and  his  atti- 
tude and  conduct  at  home  were  very  much  better. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  the  record  states : 

Mark  left  school  on  an  age-grade  certificate  and  went  to  work  in 
the  chemical  factory.  It  was  reported  that  he  kept  regularly  employed. 
The  sister  says  he  is  a good  boy  now,  no  longer  stays  out  late  at  night, 
saves  his  money  and  is  good  to  his  mother. 

Still  less  aggression  and  more  withdrawal  characterizes  the 
picture  of  Joseph,  a dull,  inarticulate  boy,  lacking  in  initiative, 
unsure  of  himself,  but  occasionally  achieving  vicarious  success 
through  identifying  himself  with  predatory  gangs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  is  described  as  “uninterested”  in  school,  where  he  is 
failing  for  the  third  time  in  the  fifth  grade,  but  has  no  record  for 
outstanding  misconduct  in  the  community.  Under  different  lead- 
ership, he  shows  his  ability  to  be  faithful  to  the  visiting  teacher, 
to  his  family,  and  to  his  employer  and  ends  by  being  recommended 
as  dependable,  apt  and  willing  in  his  work. 

Ever  since  coming  to  S . . . , visiting  teacher  has  heard  of  Joseph 
but  only  recently  has  been  able  to  identify  him.  He  has  been  mixed 
in  a number  of  thefts.  Seeming  not  to  have  courage  enough  to  actually 
commit  the  deed,  but  hanging  on  the  outer  edge  of  things,  he  has  been 
accused  of  putting  younger  boys  up  to  stealing.  He  is  on  the  street  a 
great  deal,  frequently  selling  papers.  He  has  a slightly  deformed 
shoulder,  wears  a habitual  scowl  which  gives  him  a sullen  look  and 
seems  to  be  stubborn  and  difficult. 

. . . The  visiting  teacher  established  friendship  through  regular  home 
visits  and  school  conferences— sometimes  individual,  sometimes  with  a 
group  of  other  boys — at  which  J.  felt  free  to  discuss  home  and  school 
problems.  She  arranged  vision  test  and  provision  of  glasses.  A mental 
test  was  arranged  and  history  secured.  She  tried,  as  with  Rudolph,  to 
interpret  the  child  and  his  home  handicaps  to  the  school.  A change  to 
a class  where  J.  had  an  academic  program  suited  to  his  abilities  and 
shop  work  was  secured.  She  worked  to  change  J’s  attitude  toward 
school,  partly  successful,  and  toward  self,  successful  after  a long  period, 
provided  wholesome  recreational  opportunities  through  organizing  a 
school  club  and  membership  in  a recreational  organization  and  steadied 
J.  through  a parole  plan  that  was  successful  and  saved  him  from  com- 
mitment to  an  institution.  . . , 
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Later  the  visiting  teacher  aided  in  getting  a work  permit  and  found 
suitable  work  at  which  J.  continued  through  a year.  J.  at  work  is 
spoken  of  as  punctual,  dependable,  apt  and  willing.  He  is  learning  to 
drive  a delivery  truck  now  and  is  helping  to  pay  for  the  new  home  his 
parents  have  recently  bought.  His  older  brother  has  been  very  helpful 
and  patient,  taking  J.  to  Sunday  School  with  him,  and  being  generally 
a big  brother. 

Consistent  withdrawal  and  attempted  evasion  characterize 
Opal  N.,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  of  responses  from  that 
occupied  by  the  aggressive  and  defiant  Rudolph.  A gentle  passive 
mulatto  girl  from  an  excellent  home,  she  becomes  involved  in  a 
labyrinth  of  difficulties  in  the  elaborate  checking  system  of  a great 
high  school  when  her  habits  and  abilities  prove  unequal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  her  by  the  curriculum  and  her  own  ambition. 
She  finally  disappears  with  a school  record  of  failure,  unreliability 
and  dishonesty. 

. . . Office  reports  today  that  O.  was  tardy  and  went  late  to  her 
biology  class.  Teacher  sent  her  to  the  office  for  a slip.  ...  O.  ex- 
plained that  she  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  at  school  over  misconduct 
and  had  promised  that  nothing  further  would  occur  of  this  kind.  When 
she  found  herself  tardy  rather  than  come  to  the  office  and  admit  that 
she  was  again  in  trouble  she  decided  to  leave  school.  She  seemed  gen- 
uinely distressed  and  displayed  considerable  feeling.  She  has  always 
wanted  to  become  a teacher.  . . . The  father  is  much  annoyed  with  his 
daughter  and  has  told  her  that  if  she  refuses  to  go  back  to  school  and 
decides  to  go  to  work  instead  he  is  through  with  her  and  she  cannot 
count  on  any  further  help  from  home. 

. . . Miss  A.  reports  that  O.  broke  the  school  regulations  today  by 
not  reporting  until  almost  the  whole  period  allowed  for  registering  and 
lunch  period  had  elapsed.  She  says  she  forgot  that  the  order  of  the 
official  period  and  lunch  period  is  reversed  today.  She  discovered  her 
mistake  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  and  was  marked  absent  because 
the  registration  period  was  over. 

. . . Miss  D.  said  that  O.  is  doing  miserable  work  in  science.  When 
she  gets  up  to  recite  she  seems  to  have  no  power  of  organizing  mate- 
rial; also  has  no  moral  responsibility.  Was  quite  deceitful  with  Miss  D. 
in  regard  to  an  outline  which  she  was  required  to  make.  She  tried  to 
submit  her  last  term’s  notebook  as  being  the  outline  which  Miss  D.  has 
asked  her  to  make  this  term. 

Miss  S.  telephoned  that  O.  has  cut  her  algebra  class  for  two  days, 
although  she  was  present  in  school.  Miss  S.  called  up  the  home  and 
took  up  the  matter  with  the  mother  who  could  offer  no  explanation. 
O.  has  offered  a note  but  Miss  S.  does  not  feel  convinced  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  signature  attached.  The  excuse  offered  is  illness. 
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. . . On  O’s  card  issued  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  weeks  no  marks 
were  given  and  a blank  line  was  drawn  over  each  subject  except  mathe- 
matics, in  which  she  received  30%.  The  30%  has  been  erased  and  a 
line  drawn  in  its  place. 

More  fluttering  on  the  part  of  Opal  and  more  checking  on  the 
part  of  the  school  finally  result  in  her  expulsion. 

The  girl  unfortunately  gives  the  impression  of  taking  the  whole 
matter  quite  lightly.  The  father  who  is  heartbroken  feels  that  most  of 
his  daughter’s  misconduct  has  been  due  to  fear.  After  doing  one  wrong 
thing  fear  of  the  consequences  led  to  another  in  order  to  conceal  it. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  O.  to  enter  a nurses’  training  school 
where  reports  indicate  that  she  makes  a satisfactory  economic  and 
emotional  adjustment. 

Opal’s  withdrawal  obviously  develops  under  the  stress  of  suc- 
cessive challenges  which  she  is  unable  to  meet  and  her  successive 
premonitions  and  experiences  of  failure  are  doubtless  attended  by 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  humiliation  which  she  attempts  to 
cover  by  nonchalance.  Very  rarely,  the  sheets  show  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  a case  for  whom  a majority  of  withdrawing  attitudes 
are  checked  without  signs  of  conflict  in  the  child’s  school  behavior. 

The  next  passages  describe  two  such  children.  The  first  was 
clearly  recognized  as  abnormal  by  the  school,  which  made  definite 
efforts  to  adapt  its  procedure  to  him  and  finally  adopted  a policy 
of  doggedly  avoiding  issues  until  he  could  be  legally  dismissed. 
The  second,  a completely  anti-social  boy  who  “studied  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  interests,”  the  school  found  cpieer  but  on  the 
whole  very  satisfactory  because  of  his  excellent  scholarship  at- 
tainments. 

Peter,  a tall,  well  developed  fifteen-year-old  entering  M.  School  in 
the  sixth  grade,  brought  with  him  a record  of  unsatisfactory  conduct, 
failure  and  absence.  He  at  once  came  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
because  of  this  unfavorable  record  and  his  behavior  in  the  office.  He 
had  an  unusually  aloof,  superior  manner,  manifested  no  interest  in  any 
kind  of  plan  for  school  placement  and  lounged  around  the  office  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  under  his  breath.  He  seemed  almost 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  listen  to  what  was  said  to  him. 
When  asked  about  his  previous  record  he  voiced  a series  of  complaints 
but  seemed  to  show  very  little  emotional  reaction  about  his  difficulties. 
It  was  learned  that  Peter  and  his  father  had  recently  been  brought  to 
attendance  court  where  his  lack  of  response  to  any  question  had  made 
the  judge  angry. 
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...  In  the  schoolroom,  Peter  sat  idly  at  his  desk  refusing  to  work 
and  whistling  to  himself.  Occasionally  he  was  impudent.  ...  A serious 
aspect  of  the  problem  was  the  effect  of  P’s  attitude  was  having  on  the 
boys  of  his  class,  all  of  them  more  or  less  difficult  and  very  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  having  a boy  like  him  in  the  class.  The  teacher  com- 
plained that  he  had  a demoralizing  effect  in  that  he  was  contributing 
to  their  losing  interest  in  their  work  and  failing  to  respond  to  her 
teaching.  Attempts  to  change  his  attitude  got  nowhere  since  he  gave 
no  response.  . . . 

While  efforts  were  being  made  to  work  out  the  proper  line  of 
action  with  Peter, 

He  was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  office  and  was  given  some  small  jobs 
to  do  there.  Even  these  had  to  be  given  up,  however,  as  he  did  nothing- 
well.  . . . 

The  second  child,  who  earns  from  a doctor  an  unequivocal  diag- 
nosis of  mental  disease 

. . . attains  an  I.Q.  of  118  on  an  individual  intelligence  test,  is  timid, 
shy,  awkward  and  stammers  slightly.  He  is  a shut-in  personality,  with- 
drawn, anti-social  in  all  conduct.  He  never  considers  others,  and  takes 
a superior  attitude  toward  parents  and  associates.  At  home,  he  is 
jealous  and  quarrelsome,  and  teases  to  get  attention,  annoys  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  tries  to  lock  them  out.  He  studies  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  social  life,  does  not  have  companions  and  is  not  interested 
in  his  schoolmates.  He  is  sure  he  could  compete  with  them  in  athletics 
if  he  desired  but  dosen’t  want  to  be  bothered. 

The  family  find  themselves  helpless  to  deal  with  this  boy,  who  refuses 
to  eat  except  at  abnormal  times,  keeps  his  family  up  nights,  locks  them 
out  and  refuses  to  go  to  camp  because  “it  is  nothing  but  a place  where 
there  is  a little  grass,”  of  which  he  “can  get  all  he  wants  in  the 
park.”  . . . 

High  school  teachers,  describing  him,  note  that  he  has  ability  and  is 
a satisfactory  student  although  they  suggest  that  he  seems  a little 
peculiar  personally,  too  quiet  and  grave  and  too  serious  for  his  age. 

These  pictures  of  abnormality  on  the  part  of  children  with 
shut-in  personalities  who  reveal  no  feelings  of  inadequacy  to  the 
school  are  varied  by  one  of  an  over-active  girl.  Although  failing 
in  her  work  she  is  full  of  assurance  and  fluent  advances,  wishes  to 
entertain  her  high  school  teachers,  reports  that  she  has  many  love 
affairs  and  that  she  is  writing  a successful  novel. 

Less  impressive  on  the  score  sheets  than  the  child  who  is  re- 
bellious or  notably  withdrawing  or  abnormal,  is  the  uncooperative 
child  whose  difficulties  seem  to  arise  chiefly  because  he  has  had 
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little  training  or  faulty  training  at  home — socially  young,  careless, 
unsatisfactory  and  troublesome  to  the  school  in  his  nonchalance 
and  inability  to  meet  its  requirements  for  members  of  the  group. 

Such  a child  is  William  K.,  reported  by  the  school  as  bright  and 
attractive  but  “entirely  irresponsible.”  His  mother  reports  that, 
after  a few  years’  ill  health  as  an  infant,  he  was  a lovely  child, 
entirely  satisfactory  and  “like  a piece  of  cake.” 

. . . W.  has  been  reported  to  the  office  about  twenty-five  times  during 
the  fifth  term  for  discipline.  He  is  likeable  and  good-looking,  with  an 
agreeable  smile,  and  a cocksure  manner.  His  offenses  are  not  very 
serious  ones — failure  to  bring  in  work,  talking  back  to  the  teachers  and 
the  like,  but  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  W.  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  the  school.  He  stays  out  on  occasion,  cuts  classes,  forges 
signatures,  and  is  failing  in  all  his  work.  He  is  popular  in  his  family 
where  he  has  never  had  to  carry  any  burdens  and  the  visiting  teacher 
feels  that  a large  share  of  his  difficulties  are  probably  due  to  general 
irresponsibility  resulting  from  parental  laxness.  . . . 

His  mother  is  found  to  treat  all  of  his  offenses  very  lightly,  excusing 
them  and  shielding  him  from  the  father,  who  is  more  strict.  She  is 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  R.  and  believes  that  the 
school  authorities  have  it  in  for  him  and  so  pick  on  him  for  everything. 

Another  irresponsible,  who  comes  to  junior  high  school  bring- 
ing a record  of  superior  intelligence  and  stays  to  create  a trail  of 
protest  and  futility,  is  described  as  follows: 

Because  the  mother  was  usually  working,  J.  was  kept  at  a day 
nursery  where  most  of  the  children  were  younger  until  he  was  a ripe 
age.  When,  later,  several  other  members  of  the  family  arrived  from 
Europe,  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  household.  No  one  had  time  or 
felt  the  necessity  of  helping  J.  grow  up.  His  sisters  took  turns  in 
pulling  him  out  of  bed,  getting  his  things  on  him  and  shoving  him  off 
to  school.  Here  he  arrived  often  late,  frequently  hatless,  with  one 
rubber  or  other  parts  of  his  equipment  missing,  his  assignments  lost 
and  minus  his  completed  homework. 

When  he  went  home  at  noon  for  lunch,  he  was  likely  to  be  late 
getting  back  and  if  he  went  on  a school  excursion  the  family  had  to 
come  after  his  to  get  him  back  home.  Good-naturedly  excused  and 
helped  at  first  in  junior  high  school  because  of  his  childish  and  dis- 
arming appearance,  his  amiability  and  charm,  he  soon  became  the 
target  for  indignation  and  disgust  on  the  part  of  harried  subject  teach- 
ers. These  attacks  brought  momentary  spasms  of  diligence  from  J., 
lapsing  rapidly  into  comfortable  negligence  and  an  inexorable  faith  in 
an  easy-going  and  responsibility-bearing  world. 
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SUMMARY 

Chapter  III  presents  the  findings  resulting  from  a brief  analysis 
of  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  300  children  in  relation  to  their 
parents,  teachers,  communities,  school  work  and  play.  The 
analysis  provided  for  a classification  of  behavior  as  cooperative  or 
non-cooperative  and  for  a classification  of  attitudes  as  indicating 
feelings  of  adequacy  or  lack  of  these  feelings  on  the  part  of  the 
child  in  the  given  situations.  Either  because  the  visiting  teachers 
recording  the  material  were  more  aware  of  them  or  because  they 
existed  more  often  or  were  more  pronounced  in  many  cases,  the 
visiting  teachers  scoring  the  sheets  associated  both  feelings  of 
inadequacy  and  non-cooperative  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  prob- 
lem children  who  were  the  subject  of  the  analysis  most  often  with 
the  school  situation.  Feelings  of  inadequacy  and  non-cooperative 
behavior  in  the  school  situation  were  each  reported  for  approx- 
imately 69%  of  the  cases.  The  factors  of  non-cooperation  toward 
teachers  and  toward  parents  are  associated  in  41%  of  the  cases; 
non-cooperation  toward  teachers  and  toward  other  children  in 
38%. 

Poor  adjustment  in  terms  of  the  analysis  is  recorded  for  only 
33%  of  the  difficult  children  in  their  relation  to  tasks  attempted 
outside  of  school.  The  workers  reporting  the  data,  however,  felt 
that  their  knowledge  was  often  inadequate  in  regard  to  this  item. 

Widespread  unadjustment  was  indicated  by  the  analysis  both 
for  some  cases  showing  serious  unhealthy  personality  trends  and 
for  some  cases  showing  temporary  disturbance. 

Illustrations  showed  children  whose  behavior  was  notably  char- 
acterized by  rebellion  in  the  school  situation  and  some  who  tended 
to  meet  their  difficulties  chiefly  by  withdrawal  and  escape. 
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DIFFICULT  CHILDREN  DESCRIBED  BY  TEACHERS 

Up  to  this  point  the  children  described  in  this  study  as  ones  whom 
teachers  found  difficult  have  been  children  selected  by  third  per- 
sons, close  to  the  teacher-pupil  situation  but  not  part  of  it.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  check  the  findings  on  these  children  by 
those  of  an  equally  large  number  selected  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. Reports  by  teachers  on  a group  of  the  same  size  are  not 
available,  but  the  data  afford  brief  descriptions  of  fifty  cases  sub- 
mitted in  answer  to  the  following  request  to  two  university  classes 
made  up  of  teachers  and  administrators  from  a variety  of  school 
systems. 

Describe  two  children  toward  whom  in  your  recent  teaching 
experience  you  found  it  difficult  to  keep  a constructive  attitude 
and  give  the  reasons,  as  you  see  them,  for  this  situation. 

While  the  number  of  cases  in  the  teachers’  group  and  the  rela- 
tive paucity  of  the  material  asked  for  make  treatment,  such  as  that 
given  to  the  material  furnished  by  the  visiting  teachers,  unsuitable, 
some  comments  and  some  tentative  comparisons  with  the  case 
workers’  material  may  be  suggestive.  These  observations,  it  will 
be  remembered,  do  not  refer  to  the  practice  or  points  of  view  of 
either  teachers  or  visiting  teachers  in  general,  but  merely  to  the 
views  or  practice  reflected  in  the  material  of  the  particular  workers 
furnishing  the  data  reported  in  this  study. 

Since  the  fifty  children  reported  by  the  teachers  cannot  be 
matched  case  by  case  with  records  of  the  case  workers,  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  compare  the  actual  results  achieved  through  the 
use  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  one  group  with  those  of  the 
other  in  so  far  as  they  are  different.  Whether  or  not  methods  and 
principles  cited  by  the  case  workers  would  have  been  valuable  to 
the  teachers  when  they  were  practicable  for  them,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  this  study  to  establish.  The  opinions  of  some  case  workers 
and  teachers  on  this  point  are  indicated  by  the  suggestions  listed 
in  Chapter  VII  of  concepts  which  they  believe  would  have  helped 
them  in  their  earlier  experience  as  teachers. 
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teachers'  descriptions  of  difficult  children 
While  the  teachers’  accounts  do  not  cover  so  many  points  as  the 
material  provided  by  the  reports  of  the  visiting  teachers’  cases, 
they  present  vividly  types  of  individual  children  in  the  school  situ- 
ation. Excerpts  from  descriptions  of  four  children  characteristic 
of  those  offered  by  the  teachers  are  included  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  material  upon  which  the  discussion  which  follows  was 
based. 

Lawson  was  a big  blonde  boy,  twelve  years  old  and  in  the  second 
grade.  His  father  was  a barber  on  a river  boat  and  he  had  been 
allowed  by  his  parents  to  go  any  place  he  wished  and  stay  as  long  as 
he  pleased.  He  came  to  school  when  the  truant  officer  forced  him  to 
come.  I could  not  get  him  interested  in  anything.  His  chief  delight 
was  to  knock  over  some  little  girl  to  see  her  fall.  If  any  child  touched 
him,  he  would  jump  up  and  start  a fight,  always  cursing.  I tried  every 
means  possible  to  interest  him.  I tried  letting  him  do  things  that 
needed  to  be  done  about  the  room,  but  he  could  not  be  trusted.  He 
didn’t  like  praise  and  would  always  do  things  wrong.  . . . 

I felt  relieved  when  he  didn’t  come,  although  I reported  him  each 
day.  When  he  did  report,  he  appeared  about  ten  o’clock,  kicking  and 
knocking  down  chairs  as  he  entered.  After  one  month  Lawson  and 
some  other  boys  stole  some  bicycles  and  were  sent  away  to  a reform 
school.  ...  It  was  my  opinion  at  the  time  that  he  got  what  was  due. 
If  I had  looked  into  the  home  situation  and  analyzed  the  child’s  earlier 
training,  I would  have  had  better  success  in  handling  him. 

Ellen  was  a dreamer.  She  would  sit  idle  when  everyone  would  be 
keenly  interested.  When  recitations  were  carried  on  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, or  numbers,  she  lost  the  place,  got  behind,  and  seemed  little  con- 
cerned. Her  mother  punished  her  for  not  knowing  assignments  but  to 
no  avail.  Her’s  was  the  most  extreme  case  of  indifference  I have  ever 
had. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  keep  a right  attitude  because  it  simply  took 
untiring  patience  to  deal  with  her.  When  I would  exert  myself  to  find 
things  to  interest  her  and  her  attention  lasted  for  a very  brief  dura- 
tion, I felt  “What  was  the  use?” 

John  entered  our  school  with  an  outstanding  record  made  in  another 
state.  He  possibly  had  forgotten  some  things  during  the  summer.  But 
he  came  bringing  an  excellent  record  and  Ma  to  boast  and  tell  how 
well  her  children  had  always  done  in  school.  He  got  in  an  A1  group 
of  children  and  seemed  to  be  a bit  slow,  too.  As  a consequence  his 
lessons  were  inferior  to  the  majority  of  the  group.  His  arithmetic 
seemed  to  be  especially  hard,  so  from  a slight  headache  he  grew  to 
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have  dreadful  spells  of  “sick  at  the  stomach”  and  had  to  leave  for  fear 
of  vomiting  in  the  room.  Each  day  at  arithmetic  time  this  was  too 
much  of  a good  thing — it  grew  to  be  a nuisance.  He  seemed  to  like  me 
but  dreaded  making  mistakes.  I talked  as  kindly  as  I could  to  him  and 
got  nowhere,  so  I took  him  to  the  principal  and  she  explained  how  we 
wanted  him  to  learn  and  make  his  grade  but  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible if  he  didn’t  get  over  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  make  mis- 
takes. He  listened  very  well  and  began  to  improve,  but  during  this 
period  my  attitude  toward  him  got  very  weary. 

1.  John  was  a goody-good  type  who  had  to  be  handled  rather  care- 
fully. 

2.  He  seemed  to  feel  he  was  being  rushed  too  much  when  he  failed  to 
get  all  his  arithmetic  examples  worked  out. 

3.  He  was  slow  at  taking  directions. 

4.  He  was  being  “babied”  at  home  and  it  was  showing  up  in  school 
life. 

David  Crow  was  an  orphan,  living  with  an  aunt  and  uncle.  He  was  a 
repeater  in  the  6B  grade.  He  worked  at  a bakery  shop  after  school. 
I’m  sure  that  this  was  necessary  to  help  out  the  family  income.  Many 
days  he  came  without  any  of  his  work  prepared.  Just  before  time  for 
the  tardy  bell  to  ring,  if  I were  not  around,  he  would  borrow  someone’s 
homework  and  copy  it.  This,  of  course,  was  to  keep  from  staying  in 
and  getting  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  learning  anything.  I saw  that  he  was 
headed  for  another  failure  and  tried  to  get  him  to  stay  and  let  me  give 
him  more  individual  work  but  he  was  not  willing  to  stay.  I knew  that 
he  had  gone  to  school  just  about  as  long  as  he  was  going  and  when  he 
didn’t  care  it  seemed  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  not  to  have 
the  same  don’t  care  attitude.  I know  that  he  felt  that  he  couldn’t  afford 
to  miss  his  work  and  to  him  that  was  more  important  than  his  education. 

Annoying,  stubborn,  spiteful,  conceited,  show-off,  smart, 
spoiled,  indifferent,  and  lazy  are  among  the  terms  describing  the 
children  who  appear  in  the  accounts.  If  we  classify  broadly  as 
aggressive  those  children  whom  the  teachers  describe  as  annoying, 
disturbing,  show-offs  and  upsetting  to  the  group,  and  keep  the  case 
worker’s  term  of  withdrawing  for  the  group  described  as  indiffer- 
ent, lazy,  uninterested,  inattentive,  and  refusing  to  respond  to 
efforts  to  better  their  school  work  or  their  conduct,  we  find  the 
aggressive,  actively  protesting  child  reported  more  frequently  than 
any  other  as  was  true  in  the  difficult  group  already  discussed.  The 
withdrawing  child  is  listed  next  most  often.  Cases  where  the 
attitudes  of  the  parents  toward  the  school  or  toward  the  teacher 
or  child  in  the  school  situation  were  chiefly  responsible  in  the 
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teacher’s  judgment  for  her  unhappy  reaction  to  the  child  holds 
third  place.  The  figures  with  comparable  totals  on  five  hundred 
of  the  difficult  children*  reported  by  the  case  workers  follow : 

Problems  of  50  Children  Proportion  Problems  of  500  Children  Proportion 

Selected  by  Teachers  of  Cases  Selected  by  Case  Workers  of  Cases 

Aggressive  (annoying, 


defiant,  disturbing, 


etc.)  27 

54% 

217 

44% 

Indifferent  (inatten- 

tive,  withdrawing) 16 

32% 

189 

38% 

Complaint  chiefly  in 

Antagonism 

toward 

regard  to  behavior 

school  on 

part  of 

of  family 6 

12%  family  

54 

11% 

Child  repulsive  1 

2%  Unattractive  .. 

51 

10% 

Tabulation  of  other  material  given  by  the 

teachers  on 

their 

group  of  difficult  children  follows : 


Facts  recorded  about  the  child's  school  situation 

Repeating  grade  14  28% 

Bearing  bad  reputation  in  the  school  3 6% 

Behavior  or  Personal  Qualities 

Spoiled,  conceited  10  20% 

“Insistent  on  being  special  case  ’ 9 18% 

Defiant  7 14% 

Stubborn  6 12% 

Seeking  for  pity  (whining,  complaining)  5 10% 

Not  keeping  clean  4 8% 

Sulky 3 6% 

Having  bad  influence  on  other  children  3 6% 

Noisy  2 4% 

Having  a sneaky  or  ugly  look  2 4% 

Specific  acts 

Lying  and  stealing  5 10% 

Exaggerated  stories  or  lying  3 6% 

Sex  misdemeanors  2 4% 

Irregular  attendance,  truancy 7 14% 

Complaining  about  school  at  home  3 6% 

Always  giving  excuses  2 4% 


* page  a, 
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Unc (instructive  attitudes  on  part  of  parents 

Indifferent  or  ineffective  in  regard  to  child’s 


problem  or  unappreciative  of  school’s  effort 9 18% 

Critical  of  school  7 14% 

Upholding  child  against  school  6 12% 


COMPARISON  OF  TEACHERS’  AND  CASE  WORKERS’  ANALYSES 

[n  comparing  this  material  with  that  on  similar  problems  fur- 
nished by  the  case  workers,  certain  likenesses  and  differences  in 
interpretation  of  some  types  of  situations  are  noticeable.  In  con- 
sidering these  differences  it  must  be  rerfiembered,  as  in  evaluating 
teacher  diagnoses  throughout  this  study,  that  these  teachers  may 
often  have  been  sensitive  and  responsive  to  certain  implications  of 
children’s  behavior  which,  however,  they  did  not  note  so  often 
nor  so  clearly  as  the  case  workers  in  relation  to  the  children  whom 
they  report.  In  some  cases  this  was  doubtless  because  they  were 
less  often  than  the  case  workers  in  touch  with  groups  which  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  these  particular  implications  or  defined 
them  precisely. 

A relation  between  the  behavior  of  the  vain  and  babyish  child 
or  the  child  who  “shows  off”  naively,  and  too  much  attention  and 
solicitude  by  the  parent  is  emphasized  by  both  sets  of  cases.  The 
accounts  of  the  case  workers,  however,  very  frequently  suggest 
another  relationship, — that  between  aggressive  or  “extravagant” 
behavior  and  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  Such  a relationship  is  rarely  implied  in  the  fifty  teach- 
ers’ accounts. 

Brief  statements  of  two  cases  which  seem  to  afford  the  possi- 
bility of  this  last  interpretation,  one  reported  by  a teacher,  the 
other  by  a case  worker,  follow.  In  the  first,  the  teacher  describes 
without  interpretation  a child  who  shows  a tendency  to  be  indiffer- 
ent or  vindictive  and  also  a family  situation  which  would  seem  to 
place  the  child  at  a marked  disadvantage  in  the  home. 

Grace  was  an  over-age  girl  with  red  hair.  She  had  been  adopted  by 
a kindhearted  barber  and  his  wife  in  the  neighborhood  when  she  was 
eight  years  old,  as  had  been  a girl  of  seven  and  another  of  two.  The 
younger  child  was  two  grades  ahead  of  Grace,  never  had  any  trouble 
and  was  honest  and  a good  worker.  Grace  stole,  and  wrote  ugly  notes. 
She  had  the  best  care  in  the  home,  was  dressed  as  well  as  the  other 
children  and  given  the  same  amount  of  money.  We  were  able  to  stop 
the  stealing,  but  nothing  could  stop  the  notes  which  seemed  to  be  the 
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result  of  violent  fits  of  temper.  ...  I felt  she  should  have  appreciated 
the  kindness  of  people  who  saved  her  from  a life  in  a public  institution. 

The  case  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  of  a child : 

A.  steals,  teases  and  is  full  of  disobedience  and  attention-getting 

devices.  Some  retaliation,  however,  should  perhaps  be  expected,  as  she 
» 

seems  to  hold  a very  undesirable  place  in  her  family.  She  is  duller  and 
less  attractive  than  her  younger  sister  and  the  older  sister,  who  is  a 
wage  earner,  and  the  baby,  who  is  a boy,  are  both  more  popular  with 
the  parents.  The  family  openly  praise  the  little  sister  and  disparage 
“that  Ada”  as  a bad  girl.  . . . 

Another  account  from  the  teachers’  group  of  cases  describes 
at  length  the  defiant  acts  of  an  over-age  boy  who  upon  arrival 
from  the  country  was  placed  in  a class  of  little  children  and  who 
became  an  inveterate  show-off. 

Of  an  equally  unsuccessful  newcomer  a case  worker  says : 

Mary  is  at  a disadvantage  in  her  new  school  because  she  is  not  so 
clean,  nor  so  well  dressed,  nor  has  she  as  good  manners  as  the  rest  of 
the  group.  She  reacts  by  trying  to  attract  attention  in  ways  which 
seem  noisy  and  vulgar  to  her  companions  and  covers  her  loneliness  by 
a defiant  attitude  and  criticism  of  the  girls  whose  friendships  she  does 
not  know  how  to  win  and  whose  disapproval  she  keenly  feels. 

Comments  on  such  cases  by  the  teachers  and  case  workers  rep- 
resented in  this  study  suggest  that,  while  both  groups  agree  in 
attributing  certain  types  of  misbehavior  to  the  effects  of  spoiling, 
of  poor  habit  training  and  neglect,  the  case  workers  are  more  com- 
monly sensitive  to  possible  relationships  beween  a child’s  nega- 
tivism and  aggressive  behavior  on  one  hand  and  inability  and  feel- 
ings of  inadequacy  on  the  other.  In  a situation  where  a child 
seems  to  be  at  as  marked  a disadvantage  as  Grace,  described  above, 
the  case  worker  is  more  likely  to  suggest  a possible  connection 
between  undesirable  behavior  and  the  child’s  emotional  depriva- 
tions and  less  likely  to  consider  troublesome  behavior  unnatural. 
In  treatment  of  such  cases  the  visiting  teachers’  accounts  indicate 
less  faith  in  repressive  measures  and  more  consistently  emphasize 
attempts  to  build  up  the  child’s  confidence  in  his  status  at  home 
and  in  school. 

As  to  a child’s  “indifference,”  too,  the  case  workers  more  fre- 
quently suggest  that  it  is  a defense  adopted  by  the  child  to  cover  a 
wound  or  to  safeguard  himself  from  a fresh  defeat.  Such  an 
interpretation  appears  in  the  following  description  by  a case 
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worker  of  a junior  high  school  girl  who  made  herself  highly  un- 
acceptable to  some  members  of  the  school  staff : 

“The  child  is  insolent,  indifferent,  finds  fault  with  things  done  to  help 
her.  This  is  apparently  an  attitude  of  defense.  She  has  a sophisti- 
cated air,  probably  assumed.  She  is  dull  and  deprived,  seems  bright  and 
isn’t.” 

The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  of  the  country  boy  who 
accomplishes  little  in  school  work  but  much  in  misbehavior  in  the 
class  of  children  younger  than  himself,'  concludes : 

“He  is  not  able  to  do  the  work  and  does  not  care.” 

Another  comparison  between  the  accounts  of  the  two  groups 
might  be  based  on  the  emotional  tones,  so  to  speak,  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  undesirable  behavior.  Depression,  irritation  and  moral 
indignation  are  expressed  more  often  in  the  teachers’  accounts  in 
relation  to  an  undesirable  act  or  trait.  The  teachers  show  more 
sensitiveness  to  lack  of  appreciation  and,  very  naturally,  to  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  parents  to  dictate  to  the  school.  Sex  allu- 
sions, seeking  for  pity,  bullying,  parental  officiousness  and  lack  of 
fair  play  are  each  mentioned  in  at  least  one  case  with  considerable 
feeling.  One  teacher  writes: 

I have  such  a strong  dislike  for  anything  that  isn’t  fair,  or  for  show- 
ing off  from  those  who  aren’t  qualified  to  meet  the  demand,  that  I have 
a hard  time  keeping  myself  from  giving  them  a good  hard  pull  and 
seating  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

A principal  says  of  a girl  who  was  expelled  from  school  for 
writing  notes  with  sex  allusions : 

The  girl’s  perverted  mind  made  it  difficult  to  forbear  severe  meas- 
ures. . . . Her  act  was  so  obviously  vicious.  . . . She  left  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  a real  menace  to  the  other  pupils.  ...  I was  afraid 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  her  in  private.  . . . 

A visiting  teacher’s  account  of  a child  suspected  of  the  same 
activity  reads : 

It  seems  entirely  probable  that  F.  is  connected  with  the  circulation 
of  the  material.  She  has  practically  no  satisfactions  at  home  or  in 
school,  is  poorly  dressed,  physically  miserable  and  insignificant.  A 
connection  with  a popular  piece  of  sex  literature  offers  her  a unique 
and  much  needed  means  of  putting  herself  across. 

The  case  worker  obviously  is  not  likely  to  be  subjected  to  the 
difficult  child  under  trying  conditions  as  often  as  the  teacher.  The 
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teacher,  moreover,  may  be  expected  to  he  more  sensitive  in  regard 
to  misbehavior  by  a member  of  the  flock  for  whose  mental  and 
moral  salvation  she  expends  many  efforts  and  feels  much  respon- 
sibility than  is  the  visiting  teacher  who  expects  to  make  many  of 
her  contacts  with  individuals  who  have  in  some  way  deviated  from 
the  code  of  the  group. 

For  these  reasons  and  also  because  of  her  professional  training, 
the  visiting  teacher  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  show  an  impersonal 
attitude  toward  behavior.  She  more  frequently  treats  undesirable 
activities  as  natural  phenomena,  with  emphasis  on  probable  logical 
causes.  Describing  a child  notorious  for  annoying  and  undesirable 
traits,  she  may  stress  equally  in  her  account  his  behavior  and  the 
handicaps  for  which  he  seems  to  be  compensating  by  his  extrava- 
gance and  aggression. 

Although  in  both  sets  of  records  abundant  recognition  is  given 
to  the  role  of  the  home  in  producing  certain  types  of  undesirable 
behavior,  there  is  naturally  a difference  between  the  attitudes 
toward  parents  and  family  expressed  or  implied  by  the  two  groups. 
The  accounts  of  the  case  workers  imply  that  the  information  and 
cooperation  that  can  be  furnished  by  the  home  are  likely  to  be 
invaluable  assets  to  the  school  in  its  dealing  with  the  child’s  prob- 
lem. For  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  geographical  limits  of 
their  work  are  customarily  defined  by  the  school  yard.  And  when 
they  hold  the  home  responsible  for  the  child’s  problem,  they  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  their  treatment  must  be  confined  to 
dealing  as  understanding^  and  constructively  as  possible  in  the 
school  with  the  end-products  of  the  bad  management.  They 
record  few  contacts  with  the  homes  and  those  reported  are  de- 
scribed as  brought  about  by  unusual  situations  such  as  the 
mother’s  inability  to  come  to  school  or  the  school’s  requirement 
that  failing  children  be  visited  by  the  teacher. 

Case  workers  sometimes  suggest  that  the  interview  in  the  home 
is  worth  seeking  and  is  more  likely  to  be  valuable  than  the  confer- 
ence at  the  school,  where  the  teacher  represents  authority  and  the 
mother,  arriving  in  answer  to  summons,  may  feel  defensive  or 
agitated  or  humiliated.  In  the  home  the  mother  is  hostess  and  the 
representative  of  the  school  a guest  who  demonstrates  the  interest 
of  the  school  by  making  the  call.  This  point  of  view  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  teachers’  accounts. 
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Entire  agreement  between  teachers’  accounts,  and  case  workers, 
is  indicated,  however,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  a bad  reputation. 
A teacher  writes : 

John  was  an  unkempt  child  who  demanded  special  privileges  because 
his  father  had  been  city  marshal.  My  first  days  in  the  school  as  a new 
teacher  were  made  difficult  by  his  conduct.  My  first  feeling  toward 
him  was  one  of  repulsion  because  of  his  physical  appearance.  I realized 
the  narrowness  of  this  and  tried  to  fight  it  by  looking  for  good  things 
in  him.  I was  handicapped  by  the  other  teachers,  however,  for  they 
all  told  me  about  all  his  bad  faults  before  I had  a chance  to  know  him. 
Gossip  had  told  me  of  his  parents  too  and  that  also  prejudiced  me 
against  him.  ...  I did  not  see  much  chance  for  good  from  such  a boy. 
I know  this  all  sounds  bad,  but  . . . there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to 
start  on.  . . . 

When  the  written  work  that  he  handed  in  was  very  sloppy,  messy 
and  careless,  I know  that  I said  to  myself,  “Well,  what  would  you  ex- 
pect?” I think  if  the  next  paper  had  been  better  I would  have  still 
looked  for  flaws.  . . . 

And  teachers,  like  case  workers,  suggest  the  potentialities  for 
trouble  in  an  unfortunate  incident  between  the  teacher  and  the 
child  or  the  teacher  and  the  parents : 

One  day  I kept  Phyllis  in  at  recess  for  continually  disturbing  the  class 
and  fussing.  The  next  day  she  told  me  that  her  mother  said  that  she 
didn’t  have  to  stay  in  at  recess.  Another  time  she  and  the  principal 
had  trouble.  I knew  nothing  about  it  until  it  was  over  but  the  next  day 
Phyllis  told  me  that  her  mother  said  I was  her  teacher  and  the  princi- 
pal should  let  the  classroom  teacher  look  after  her  own  pupils.  She 
made  several  remarks  to  the  other  children  about  the  principal.  I 
could  not  like  Phyllis  after  that  but  I can  say  that  I did  not  show  it, 
for  I made  a special  effort  not  to. 

Janet’s  mother  and  I had  had  some  difficulty  over  the  promotion  of 
an  older  sister  the  year  before.  When  Janet  came  into  my  class  I 
realized  that  I had  let  the  former  incident  with  the  mother  and  older 
sister  color  my  attitude  toward  Janet.  She  was  not  a very  good  student 
to  begin  with,  and  I did  not  have  enough  patience  with  her  slowness. 
The  mother  continually  asked  about  her  work  and  would  discuss  my 
teaching  with  the  principal  and  this  would  all  come  back  to  me. 

I really  did  try  to  fight  that  and  like  the  girl  in  spite  of  her  mother, 
but  Janet  had  a “whiny,”  baby  way  about  her,  although  she  was  a big, 
overgrown  child,  and  I resented  that  too.  . . . When  I saw  that  the 
girl  was  bothered  by  her  mother  just  as  I was  that  gave  me  a little 
daylight.  . . . 

My  biggest  mistake  was  in  letting  the  experience  with  the  older  sister 
affect  me.  I had  to  fight  that  all  the  time.  ... 
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In  the  case  of  one  child  who  actively  harries  his  fellows  and 
another  who  steals  articles  which  he  does  not  need,  a revenge 
motive  is  suggested  by  the  teacher — revenge  supposedly  aroused 
in  one  instance  by  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  forced  to  attend 
school.  The  teachers’  accounts,  however,  differ  on  the  whole, 
from  the  case  workers’  in  suggesting  less  often  than  they  that 
the  child’s  undesirable  behavior  is  an  answer  to  deeply  felt  needs. 
While  home  situations  are  often  considered  as  fundamental  causes 
of  lapses  from  good  behavior,  habit  is  more  likely  to  be  emphasized 
by  them  as  a factor  in  producing  the  undesirable  results  than  are 
deprivations  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

As  to  treatment,  there  are  several  references  by  the  teachers  to 
the  need  of  studying  the  child’s  interests.  They  stress,  as  does  the 
case  worker,  making  the  child  feel  their  friendliness  and  giving 
him  responsibility — usually  by  assigning  him  services  for  the  class 
or  for  the  teacher  which  will  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a useful 
and  recognized  member  of  the  group.  Some  of  them  mention  the 
necessity  of  keeping  from  the  child  their  negative  feelings  toward 
him,  of  the  importance  of  not  carrying  over  to  him  irritation  en- 
gendered by  his  parents  or  family  and  of  taking  into  account  the 
inevitableness  of  unacceptable  behavior  on  the  part  of  a child  who, 
they  feel,  has  been  badly  handled  at  home. 

Interest,  the  intent  to  solve  the  problem,  patience,  pertinacity, 
and  ingenuity  appear  in  the  records  from  both  groups.  In  the 
fifty  cases  described,  when  the  teacher  does  not  succeed  it  is 
apparently  not  because  of  any  lack  of  interest  and  willingness  to 
treat  the  problem  child  as  an  individual.  But  owing  to  her  inex- 
perience or  to  her  lack  of  special  resources,  she  is  at  a loss  to  know 
what  individual  treatment  would  be  appropriate  and  effective 
when  her  usual  patterns  fail.  Case  workers  frequently  make  the 
same  observation  in  regard  to  the  persistence  and  sincerity  of  the 
teachers’  efforts. 

Both  teachers  and  case  workers  record  instances  where,  after 
the  teacher  has  worked  through  to  some  accomplishment  with  a 
troublesome  child  or  hopelessly  dull  or  queer  child  for  whom  there 
is  no  special  provision  offered  by  the  school,  she  says,  “Trouble- 
some though  he  is,  I know  it’s  better  to  have  him  stay  with  me, 
now  that  I understand  him.”  It  would  seem  that  the  satisfaction 
of  a slight  though  hard-won  professional  accomplishment,  and 
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knowledge  that  help  has  been  supplied  to  an  obviously  needy  child, 
may  go  far  to  compensate  the  teacher  for  the  burdens  which  the 
child  has  added  to  her  load. 

Less  happy,  both  according  to  observation  made  by  the  case 
workers  and  to  expressions  in  the  teacher’  accounts,  are  the  by- 
products which  result  occasionally  from  the  extreme  personal 
effort  which  the  conscientious  teacher  often  puts  into  her  attempts 
to  help  apparently  rescueable  children.  Personal  disappointment 
over  the  pupil  whom  the  teacher  has_  struggled  to  bring  up  to 
grade,  and  who  has  first  improved  and  later  slumped,  results  very 
naturally  sometimes  in  disillusionment  and  resentment  against  the 
object  of  the  attempted  help.  The  situation  between  such  a teacher 
and  the  child  who  has  betrayed  her  after  she  has  devoted  extra 
time  and  interest  to  helping  him  and  has  come  to  count  upon  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  improve  under  her  efforts,  may  be  less 
hopeful  than  that  which  existed  in  the  beginning  or  perhaps  would 
have  followed  a more  objective  and  less  personal  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

Occasionally  when  the  teacher  reports  the  passing  on  into  an- 
other group  of  the  child, — violent,  sullen,  “totally  uninterested,” 
as  much  of  an  enigma  as  when  he  came — discouragement  and  dis- 
appointment are  recorded,  especially  in  connection  with  a child 
who  remained  indifferent  and  inattentive  in  spite  of  intensive 
efforts  to  help  him,  and  occasionally  an  honest  and  hearty  relief 
at  the  departure  of  an  actively  difficult  child  or  one  with  busy-body 
parents.  Frequently,  however,  she  reports  improvement  in  situa- 
tions or  subsequent  clearer  understanding  of  them  accompanied 
sometimes  by  suggestions  as  to  ways  which  now  seem  to  her  de- 
sirable for  meeting  them. 

SUMMARY 

Summarizing,  we  may  say  that  the  child  most  often  reported  in 
the  group  of  cases  described  by  the  teachers  as  children  toward 
whom  they  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  constructive  attitudes  is 
the  aggressive  child.  The  teachers  mention  the  indifferent  or  with- 
drawing child  in  a smaller  proportion  of  cases  than  do  the  case 
workers.  Wickman*  has  stated  that  this  type  of  child  was  recog- 
nized as  a problem  less  often  than  his  aggressive  neighbor  by 

* E.  K.  Wickman,  Children’s  Behavior  and  Teachers’  Attitudes.  New  York:  The 
Commonwealth  Fund,  Division  of  Publications,  1928. 
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teachers  who  provided  material  for  his  study.  Home  conditions 
are  given  great  weight  as  causes  for  school  problems  both  by 
teachers  and  case  workers. 

Certain  principles  relating  to  habit  formation  and  interest  as  a 
factor  in  the  child’s  accomplishment  are  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  teachers’  analyses  of  their  problems.  Certain  other  concepts, 
more  recently  made  familiar  by  schools  of  social  psychology  and 
mental  hygiene  and  referred  to  frequently  by  the  case  workers, 
rarely  appear.  Broadly  speaking,  these  may  be  said  to  relate  to 
viewing  the  child’s  behavior  as  a product  of  his  needs  and  experi- 
ences and  consciously  basing  any  handling  of  the  situation  or 
“treatment”  of  the  child  on  the  knowledge  of  these  needs  and  ex- 
periences. Aggressive  behavior,  for  instance,  is  less  often  inter- 
preted by  this  group  of  teachers  as  arising  from  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  gain  recognition  illegitimately  when  he  lacks 
ability  to  compete  in  more  acceptable  ways.  An  indifferent  atti- 
tude is  less  often  described  as  one  assumed  to  protect  the  child 
from  the  ignominy  of  continued  failures. 

While  they  show  a consistent  attempt  to  furnish  the  child 
with  satisfactions  through  achievement  and  to  give  him  personal 
response,  the  teachers’  accounts  show  less  often  than  the  case 
workers’  conscious  avoidance  of  measures  tending  to  lower  the 
child’s  morale  still  further  through  disapproval  and  humiliation. 

More  moral  judgments  of  behavior  in  terms  of  adult  standards 
are  suggested  and  more  expressions  of  emotional  reactions  to 
unsavory  acts  occur  in  teachers’  papers  than  in  case  workers’. 

Interest  and  willingness  to  use  all  the  means  and  knowledge  at 
their  disposal  for  the  help  of  the  individual  child  is  indicated  con- 
sistently in  the  records  of  the  teachers,  who  must  constantly  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  group,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  case 
workers,  whose  recognized  duties  emphasize  work  with  individual 
children.  The  two  groups  agree  on  emphasizing  the  usefulness  of 
certain  general  patterns  of  treatment.  One  such  practice  is 
giving  the  problem  child — usually  a problem  scholar — some 
recognition  in  the  schoolroom,  and  making  him  feel  the  personal 
interest  of  the  teacher.  Visits  to  the  child’s  home  are  recognized 
as  valuable  by  the  teachers  who  made  them  as  well  as  by  the  visit- 
ing teachers,  although  they  are  recorded  by  the  teachers  as  taking 
place  only  in  emergent  and  unusual  situations. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  TEACHER’S  PART  IN  UNSATISFACTORY 
TEACHER-PUPIL  SITUATIONS 

The  first  of  this  study  has  dealt  with  the  children  with  whom 
teachers  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  constructive  relationships. 
Some  information  on  the  unacceptable 'conduct  and  less  satisfac- 
tory selves  of  these  children  and  on  some  of  the  conditions  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  case  workers  who  knew  them,  contributed  to 
their  behavior  has  been  given.  Only  a small  amount  of  material 
is  furnished  by  the  data  on  the  teachers  who  were  involved  in  the 
situations,  but  this  study  would  not  be  complete  without  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  part  played  by  them. 

The  teachers’  accounts  of  the  fifty  difficult  children  selected  by 
them  and  reported  in  Chapter  IV  supply  little  information  bearing 
directly  upon  their  own  situations.  The  standardized  reports, 
moreover  carry  few  items  relating  to  the  teacher  and  they  do  not 
provide  us  with  data  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  contrast 
the  situations  of  the  teachers  of  the  difficult  children  with  the  situ- 
ations of  teachers  whose  relationships  with  their  pupils  were  ap- 
parently very  successful.  However,  by  supplementing  the  mate- 
rial furnished  by  the  teachers’  accounts  and  by  the  summary  re- 
ports with  some  additional  information  supplied  by  the  case  work- 
ers, it  is  possible  to  make  some  general  statements  on  the  attitudes 
of  the  teachers  towards  the  children  described  in  this  study  and 
the  causes  of  these  attitudes  as  seen  by  the  case  workers  and  teach- 
ers. And  it  is  possible  to  add  some  suggestions  as  to  how  teachers 
and  case  workers  tried  to  change  these  attitudes. 

In  this  section  the  material  on  this  subject  included  in  the  gen- 
eral discussion  given  in  the  last  chapter  will  be  supplemented  by 
rough  analyses  of  the  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  the  children 
of  the  teachers  who  furnished  the  accounts  of  the  fifty  difficult 
children.  The  findings  which  are  available  on  the  attitudes  and 
situations  of  the  teachers  who  dealt  with  some  members  of  the 
group  of  a thousand  difficult  children  will  also  be  presented. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  many  more  cases  of  constructive 
than  of  unconstructive  responses  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  are 
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recorded  for  the  whole  group  of  cases  reported  by  the  visiting 
teachers.  And  even  in  the  case  of  a child  toward  whom  a lack  of 
constructive  response  is  indicated,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
lack  may  have  characterized  the  teacher’s  relationship  to  this  child 
for  a time  only — possibly  merely  during  the  disturbed  period 
which  is  covered  by  the  case  record.  The  same  teacher  may  have 
had  a different  relation  to  the  child  in  question  before  and  after 
this  period.  Moreover,  she  may  have  been  exceedingly  construc- 
tive in  her  dealings  with  thirty-nine  other  children  during  this 
period.  This  study,  however,  has  been  limited  to  consideration 
only  of  those  times  and  situations  in  which  the  teacher-pupil  re- 
lationship was  not  constructive  in  the  judgment  of  those  record- 
ing the  situation. 

The  data  furnish  no  inventory,  such  as  that  produced  by  the 
summary  reports  for  the  children,  of  undesirable  acts  which  char- 
acterized these  situations  and  by  which  they  may  be  identified. 
However,  the  following  miscellancy  of  illustrations  of  acts  ap- 
parently considered  undesirable  has  been  drawn  from  the  teachers 
and  case  workers. 

Measures  associated  with  lack  of  understanding  of  the  child’s  situation 
Prematurely  deciding  that  a child  is  dull.  Interpreting  physical 
slowness  or  results  of  handicap  or  shyness  as  dullness. 

Neglecting  to  take  into  account  the  limited  ability  of  the  child,  to 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  weak  pupil. 

Neglecting  to  take  into  account  sensory  or  other  defects — such  as 
poor  hearing  or  nervous  instability — to  help  make  remedial  meas- 
ures a success  (as  by  getting  a neglected  child  to  wear  his  glasses). 

Measures  associated  with  the  use  of  unsuitable  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  situation  presented  by  the  child 

Discouraging  a child  or  class  by  predicting  failure  and  demotion. 
(“I  have  only  two  children  in  this  class  who  are  going  to  pass.”) 
Letting  pressure  for  academic  achievement  result  in  pressure  on  the 
incapable  child. 

Marking  a child  down  in  lessons  because  of  misconduct. 

Frequently  sending  a problem  child  “out  in  the  hall.” 

Emphasizing  failure  instead  of  improvement.  Nagging,  neglecting 
opportunities  to  praise. 

Encouraging  a child  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  for  a time  but 
lapsing  into  a hopeless  attitude  toward  him  or  fault  finding. 
Criticizing  not  the  child’s  act  or  results  but  the  child  himself  before 
the  class  in  ways  which  lower  his  self  respect. 

Making  a child  feel  disliked,  unwanted,  humiliated,  “trash.” 
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Criticising  a child  in  terms  which  seem  to  him  to  reflect  on  his  race, 
his  family  or  his  group. 

Comparing  the  child  publicly  to  more  able  brothers  or  sisters. 

Using  traps,  insisting  on  confessions,  being  suspicious. 

Appealing  to  junior  high  school  boys  “for  the  sake  of  their 
mothers”  or  describing  interviews  with  mothers  before  the  group. 
Treating  the  use  of  cosmetics  as  a sin. 

Making  hasty  accusations.  Using  sarcasm. 

Sending  a child  home  to  be  washed  or  dressed  by  a sensitive  parent 
who  is  a stranger  to  the  school,  with  no  preparation  for  or  follow 
up  of  the  incident  with  the  mother. 

Fostering  an  unconstructive  attitude  in  a child  toward  his  handicap 
or  hardships — a habit  of  using  them  as  an  excuse  instead  of  as 
problems  to  be  accepted  and  met. 

Allowing  issues  to  develop  unnecessarily  with  children  who  are 
recognized  as  difficult  and  unstable. 

Over-emphasizing  the  importance  of  conformity  to  standards  or 
the  theoretical  rights  of  the  group  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
child. 

Measures  associated  with  need  for  a more  social  viewpoint  or  more  tender- 
standing  of  special  groups 

Acquiescing  in  letting  children  who  are  not  interested  in  school, 
who  are  problems,  or  who  lower  attendance  records,  drop  out. 
Being  prejudiced  against  children  of  certain  social,  racial  or  eco- 
nomic groups,  or  by  the  reputation  of  the  family  or  the  former  rep- 
utation of  the  child;  having  a defeatist  attitude  toward  the  under- 
privileged child;  “taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Browns  can’t  do 
anything.” 

Measures  associated  with  personal  problems  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
Reacting  emotionally  to  certain  types  of  misbehavior. 

Being  unduly  suspicious  and  shocked  about  behavior  which  in  any 
way  involves  sex. 

Some  of  the  items  listed  refer  to  general  practices  or  attitudes 
in  general,  some  are  very  specific.  A number  of  them  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  passages  from  case  material  quoted  in  this  study. 
Examples  of  many  of  them  will  arise  spontaneously  in  the  memory 
of  the  experienced  teacher. 

The  reason  why  practices  to  which  they  refer  are  considered 
unconstructive  in  the  individual  cases  is  in  many  cases  not  specifi- 
cally stated  in  the  accounts  from  which  they  are  drawn.  From  the 
material  furnished,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  frequently 
judged,  sometimes  in  retrospect,  by  the  teacher  or  case  worker 
who  quotes  them,  as  unsuitable  means  for  remedying  the  child’s 
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difficulty  and  sometimes  as  having  resulted  in  increasing  the  prob- 
lem. This  belief  is  associated  in  some  cases  apparently  with  their 
conviction  that  the  measures  in  question  tended  further  to  lessen 
the  self-respect  of  a child  whose  undesirable  behavior  was  already 
a response  to  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  inferiority  or  to  militate 
against  achievement  which  might  furnish  a foundation  for  much 
needed  morale  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

ANALYSIS  BY  THE  TEACHERS 

Since  the  teachers  of  the  fifty  children  who  were  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  pupils  toward  whom  they  found  it  difficult  to  feel  or  act 
constructively  were  not  asked  specifically  to  describe  their  own 
behavior  or  reactions  in  these  situations,  material  on  this  subject 
is  not  consistently  given.  An  informal  classification  of  the  feel- 
ings which  they  do  specify  as  aroused  by  the  problems  of  some  of 
the  50  children  they  are  reporting,  gives  the  following  results : 


Reactions  toward  50  Difficult  No.  of  times 

Children  Recorded  by  Teachers  reported 

Annoyance  (irritation,  anger,  resentment) 13 

Dislike  8 

Hopelessness  (bewilderment,  discouragement,  despair) 7 

Indifference  or  lack  of  sympathy 5 

Repulsion,  disgust  5 

Prejudice  4 

Impatience  3 

Fear  3 


Attitudes  toward  other  children  of  the  group  were  reported  as 
unconstructive  but  not  further  described. 

The  immediate  bases  for  most  of  these  unconstructive  reactions 
may  be  classified  under  three  headings. 

1.  The  teacher  felt  that  she  could  accomplish  nothing  with  the  child. 

“My  interest  in  him  waned  because  I felt  I could  do  him  no  good.” 
“He  made  no  appropriate  responses  to  my  efforts  to  teach  him.” 

“I  felt  it  was  no  use.” 

2.  The  teacher  felt  that  the  child  threatened  her  professional  security 

(in  other  ways  than  or  in  addition  to  failing  to  respond  to  her 
efforts  to  teach  him). 

“I  was  afraid  of  the  child’s  superior  strength.” 

“He  refused  to  take  part  in  lessons  and  laughed  at  the  children  who 
recited.” 

“My  antipathy  had  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  stood  in  the  way  of 
good  discipline  and  effective  teaching  and  a hurt  vanity  on  my  part. 
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I couldn’t  interest  him.” 

“The  child’s  mother  was  getting  me  into  trouble  with  the  principal.” 
3.  The  teacher  found  that  the  child  or  family  had  traits  which  she  con- 
sidered especially  disagreeable — boasting,  seeking  pity,  defiance, 
whining,  not  being  a sport  or  standing  for  fair  play,  always  giving 
excuses,  lacking  appreciation. 

“Instead  of  being  grateful  or  trying  to  help  themselves,  they 
whined  and  complained  and  I dislike  anything  that  tends  toward 
weakness  or  sob  stuff.” 

“To  me  there  was  nothing  lovable  about  B.  She  was  overbear- 
ing. ...” 

“I  think  the  reason  I disliked  him  so  was  because  he  was  always 
ready  to  make  trouble  for  others.” 

“She  had  rather  a defiant  attitude  and  I think  most  teachers  resent 
that.” 

Brief  passages  from  the  teachers’  descriptions  illustrating  the 
various  types  of  situations  which  induced  these  expressions  and 
comments  upon  some  of  these  passages  follow.  The  complaints 
that  her  efforts  were  futile  and  that  she  was  baffled  in  knowing 
how  to  handle  the  situation  is  mentioned  and  implied  most  often. 
Sometimes  this  hopelessness  in  regard  to  results  is  linked  to  the 
teacher’s  awareness  of  an  uncooperative,  limited  or  irresponsible 
home.  Of  a carefree,  unresponsive  and  unproductive  Junior 
High  School  lad,  a discouraged  man  who  has  attempted  to  teach 
him  history  writes : 

“The  attitude  of  the  home  was  at  fault  in  this  case.  . . .” 

“I  have  had  a number  of  pupils  much  like  the  above  boy.  Home  con- 
ditions are  usually  responsible.  . . . The  teaching  must  be  done  at 
home  first.  What  could  I plan  for  such  children  and  expect  my  plans 
to  be  carried  out?” 

Sometimes  the  conviction  that  the  child  is  “morally  perverted’’ 
or  incorrigible  and  a lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  school  in  its 
ability  to  cope  with  the  situation  leads  to  a hopeless  outlook,  as 
in  the  case  of  this  sixteemyear-old  girl  who  had  been  involved  in 
sex  play. 

“A  complete  lack  of  faith  in  my  ability  to  effect  any  permanent 
reformation  in  Frances  was  evident  to  me.  The  first  thought  was  to 
recommend  expulsion  and  to  rid  the  school  of  her  influence. 

Sometimes  this  futility  is  expressed  in  connection  with  the 
teacher’s  struggle  to  care  for  a mentally  defective  child  within  the 
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school  group.  For  the  teacher  of  even  short  experience,  the  situ- 
ations indicated  in  the  next  two  passages  need  little  comment.  In 
the  first,  Elizabeth’s  mental  defect  is  described  as  not  obvious. 
She  wears  glasses  and  is  quiet  and  attentive  but  her  problems  are 
baffling  and  finally  discouraging  and  exhausting  to  a conscientious 
teacher. 

“Elizabeth  was  a tall,  quiet  girl  from  the  country  who  was  very  neat 
in  her  appearance.  She  wore  glasses  and  had  a dazed  look.  She  paid 
careful  attention  in  class  but  could  not  answer  questions  or  enter  into 
conversation.  She  could  not  read  well  enough  to  understand  a simple 
story.  She  could  not  remember  the  important  characters  or  the  princi- 
pal events  in  the  book.  Sometimes  she  would  seem  to  understand  a 
new  question  in  arithmetic,  but  when  told  to  put  what  she  had  learned 
into  practice  by  bringing  examples  to  class  the  next  day  she  could  not 
do  so. 

“I  did  not  know  how  to  give  intelligence  tests;  there  was  no  psychi- 
atrist in  the  town;  the  principal  was  too  busy  to  be  bothered.  I really 
believe  she  could  not  learn,  at  least  / could  not  teach  her.  I felt  abso- 
lutely helpless  when  I tried  to  get  any  definite  teaching  across  to  her.” 

In  the  case  of  the  second  child  the  defect  is  apparently  well 
known  and  recognized  by  the  school,  but  this  fact  does  little  to 
mitigate  the  burden  presented  to  the  teacher  by  the  child. 

“Last  year  I had  Ellen  for  the  first  time.  However,  she  had  been  in 
the  same  grade  three  years  and  I will  have  her  again  next  year.  . . . 
She  should  be  in  a special  room  for  defectives,  but  her  father  will  not 
hear  of  it.  There  is  no  special  class  in  our  building. 

“We  let  her  play  with  the  third  grade  class  but  she  doesn’t  get  along 
with  them  for  she  is  about  a five  year  old  socially.  She  is  a nuisance  in 
school,  always  demanding  attention,  talking  continuously  with  such  a 
high  pitched  voice  that  it  is  a strain  on  me  and  the  other  children  too. 
She  has  memorized  (parrot-like)  one  primer  and  seems  to  be  interested 
in  it,  but  so  far  she  has  not  learned  any  of  the  other  primers.  I’ve 
given  her  no  little  amount  of  extra  individual  help  but  I feel  that  she  is 
hopeless  in  the  kind  of  schoolroom  we  have  in  our  system.  I realize 
that  there  is  something  yet  for  me  to  do,  but  I dread  her  next  year. 

Occasionally,  the  child  who  threatens  the  teacher’s  security  is 
described  as  having  unpleasant  associations  for  the  teacher  because 
he  has  been  connected  with  some  trying  professional  or  personal 
experience.  Such  a child  may  be  the  one  whose  parents  have 
“made  trouble”  for  the  teacher,  or  one  over  whose  handling  she 
has  had  differences  with  administrators  or  whose  family  are 
known  to  be  complaining  or  hostile  to  the  school.  Over-supervi- 
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sion  of  the  school  by  the  child’s  parents  is  one  obvious  method  of 
attaching  dubious  values  for  the  teacher  to  the  child. 

“Two  years  ago  I had  a very  beautiful  first  grade  youngster.  . . . But 
her  disposition  was  rotten  and  to  me  there  was  nothing  lovable  about 
her.  I think  the  main  reason  that  caused  her  to  be  so  offensive  to  me 
was  her  mother’s  influence.  She  visited  the  school  almost  every  day 
and  was  forever  complaining  about  the  deal  that  the  school  was  giving 
Virginia.” 

Another  teacher  writes  of  her  own  difficulties  as  a pupil  with  a 
teacher  whose  brother  had  suffered  in  his  business  career  through 
her  family. 

For  children  who  fall  under  the  last  of  the  three  headings  given 
above — children  who  induce  negative  responses  by  their  essential 
disagreeableness — this  disagreeableness  has  been  variously  defined. 
Sometimes  it  is  described  in  terms  of  a seemingly  inexorable  urge 
to  offensive  behavior.  Tweive-year-old  Thomas,  for  instance, 
antagonized  everybody. 

“No  one  wanted  to  work  with  him.  He  was  always  on  the  defensive, 
argumentative,  aggressive  and  persisted  in  monopolizing  recitation 
periods.  He  insisted  on  having  his  own  wishes  and  desires,  and  often 
laughed  noisily  when  called  upon  to  recite,  not  intending  impudence, 
but  because  he  thought  himself  funny.” 

“L.,  a big,  overgrown  fellow,  came,  it  seemed  to  me,  only  to  make 
trouble  and  pick  on  the  little  children.  He  was  always  in  the  way, 
always  before  the  public  trying  to  attract  attention,  never  in  the  place 
where  he  belonged  and  never  satisfied  with  what  he  was  asked  or  told 
to  do.  One  couldn’t  depend  on  him  for  anything,  except  to  do  the 
wrong  thing.  He  would  even  step  in  the  place  and  assume  the  duties 
of  another  if  he  thought  he  would  attract  a little  more  attention.  I 
finally  told  him  before  the  group  that  if  he  could  not  come  in  and  act 
as  all  the  others  did  we  would  be  glad  to  get  along  without  him.  . . .” 

Occasionally,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  these  children  are 
peculiarly  disagreeable  to  the  teacher  personally  and  personal  an- 
tagonisms are  sometimes  described  between  teacher  and  child 
which  seem  as  authentic  and  vigorous  and  as  bound  up  with  per- 
sonal and  individual  causes  as  antagonisms  on  the  part  of  either 
toward  any  other  individual  in  his  environment. 

Teachers,  like  children,  may  support  the  expression  of  these 
distastes  with  seemingly  slight  evidence.  A child  with  a peculiar 
expression  is  said  to  have  a “mean  look.”  A high  school  instructor 
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believes  that  a boy  who  is  a member  of  his  crowded  classes  is 
“bestial”  axrd  a fourth  grade  teacher  can  tell  by  F’s  eyes  that  she 
is  not  a good  girl.  As  was  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  diffi- 
cult children  described  by  the  teachers,  some  pupils  fall  heir  to  a 
very  natural  resentment  when  special  efforts  have  been  made  in 
their  cause — when  the  teacher  has  lavished  faith  and  attention 
upon  them  only  to  be  disappointed  by  the  flouting  of  her  pains  and 
predictions  and  the  recurrence  of  their  indifference  and  failure. 
The  following  passage  illustrates  such  a change  following  special 
efforts  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a teacher  with  a notoriously 
irritating  child. 

“Teacher’s  attitude  toward  O.  seems  to  have  undergone  a decided 
change — she  has  lost  patience  with  him;  states  that  he  will  make  no 
effort  whatever  unless  she  is  right  with  him  all  the  time,  helping  him 
individually.  She  has  moved  him,  at  his  request,  to  a seat  in  the  back 
of  the  room  entirely  away  from  all  the  other  children.  He  sits  through 
classes  but  makes  no  contribution  to  them  and  gets  little  from  them  she 
thinks.  She  feels  that  she  neglected  the  rest  of  the  class  by  helping  him 
so  much  and  has  discontinued  it.  . . . O.,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that 
his  teacher  is  ‘down  on  him’  all  the  time.  Visiting  teacher  did  what  she 
could  to  straighten  out  this  feeling,  recalling  to  the  child  all  that  the 
teacher  had  done  for  him  and  that  he  had  not  shown  his  appreciation 
of  this  in  a very  convincing  way.” 

Occasionally  a child’s  lack  of  acceptability  seems  to  be  increased 
by  some  circumstance  which  suggests  an  unwelcome  identification 
with  the  teacher.  A teacher,  writing  of  a difficult  child,  suggests 
the  possibly  unfavorable  influence  upon  her  of  the  fact  that  the 
child,  who  is  very  unattractive,  has  her  name.  A visiting  teacher 
questions  the  effect  upon  the  response  of  the  High  School  staff  to 
an  unattractive,  obese,  and  apparently  dull  girl  of  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  definitely  planning  to  become  a member  of  their  own 
profession. 

Other  children  described  by  the  reports  as  unpopular  fail  to 
respond  to  the  teacher  personally  or  to  her  program.  Miss  Van 
Waters*  quotes  a teacher  as  giving  as  a charge  against  a child  of 
whom  she  complains  in  court  the  fact  that  the  child  has  never 
really  loved  her.  Such  a lack  of  response  to  the  teaching  staff  on 
the  part  of  two  unpopular  children  is  suggested  by  the  following 
paragraphs. 


* Miriam  Van  Waters,  Youth  in  Conflict.  New  York:  Republic  Publishing  Co. 
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“R.  daydreamed  and  almost  went  to  sleep  looking  at  you.  Although 
apparently  bright,  this  general  disposition  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  much  response  from  him.  He  had  no  enthusiasm  and  he  never 
seemed  to  fit  into  ordinary  school  work. 

“S.  apparently  did  not  know  the  teachers  were  here.  Everyone  tried  to 
help  him  but  nobody  could  be  said  to  love  him  or  like  him  particularly.” 

The  status  of  this  last  child  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of 
a classmate,  a poor  scholar,  spasmodically  truant  and  accustomed 
to  leaving  home  and  school  for  days  in  a lit  of  self  pity,  who  was, 
however,  very  responsive  to  his  teachers  and  liked  and  befriended 
by  them  throughout  his  misfortunes. 

While  the  teachers  agree  fairly  well  in  their  descriptions  of 
their  negative  reactions  toward  the  difficult  children  and  of  the 
feelings  of  lack  of  prowess,  insecurity  and  instinctive  recoil  which 
they  suggest  accompanied  these  reactions,  they  also  agree  in  sug- 
gesting that  in  many  cases  underlying  the  child’s  part  in  the  un- 
satisfactory situation  were  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  home. 
And  they  supplement  their  accounts  of  their  negative  reactions  by 
expressions  of  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  child  because 
of  these  unfavorable  conditions. 

Frequently  the  teacher  states  clearly  that  she  believes  that  her 
problem  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  home  and  although  she  describes 
herself  as  sometimes  unable  to  avoid  immediate  reactions  of  re- 
sentment toward  a notably  spoiled  and  conceited  child,  she  is  quick 
to  report  that  she  recognizes  his  handling  as  faulty  or  his  home 
life  as  pitiably  difficult. 

“When  I learned  of  the  parents’  attitude  toward  S.  my  heart  ‘went 
out  to  him’.” 

“But  I felt  sorry  for  H.,”  writes  a teacher  at  the  end  of  an  account  of 
a child  described  as  cruel,  ‘for  he  had  very  little  attention  at  home’.” 

The  following  passages  from  the  teachers’  accounts  of  the  fifty 
cases  illustrate  situations  which  the  teachers  seemed  to  attribute 
largely  to  factors  outside  the  school  and  also  several  different 
kinds  of  responses  on  their  parts  to  this  conclusion. 

The  first  concerns  a six-year-old  who  seems  to  have  brought 
serious  behavior  difficulties  to  school  with  him.  The  teacher  is 
obviously  sentitive  to  his  problem,  considers  it  and  attempts  to  find 
remedies  in  the  schoolroom  routine.  There  is  no  indication  how- 
ever that  she  believes  it  would  be  either  possible  or  practical  to 
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seek  for  more  information  or  assistance  in  solving  the  problem 
through  resources  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  school  grounds. 

“I  can  think  of  three  children  for  whom  at  first  I had  no  sympathy 
although  to  two  of  them  I later  became  reconciled.  They  are  all  boys, 
as  often  seems  to  be  the  case  in  behavior  problems. 

“Herbert,  a red-haired  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  was  very  aggravating. 
He  was  disobedient,  stubborn,  indifferent,  spiteful,  and  sullen.  In  ap- 
pearance he  was  not  unattractive  and  always  came  to  school  quite 
clean,  so  I did  not  feel  that  it  was  his  appearance  that  annoyed  me  so. 
I do  not  know  much  about  his  home  life  or  training,  except  that  he 
would  wander  away  and  have  no  concern  that  his  mother  was  anxious 
as  to  his  whereabouts. 

“I  attempted  in  many  ways  to  work  with  him  and  get  him  interested 
in  some  form  of  school  work,  and  although  he  would  show  an  interest 
for  a while  he  would  soon  be  most  unreasonable  again.  In  some  ways 
he  seemed  to  be  a rather  bright  child.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  at  the 
time  he  was  promoted  I still  could  not  get  a sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  child.” 

The  home  appears  to  be  flagrantly  responsible  in  the  case  of  the 
second  child  and  the  school  shows  an  understandable  discourage- 
ment after  making  contacts  with  the  mother  to  prove  its  charges 
and  to  show  her  a situation  which  can  only  be  improved  through 
a complete  change  in  her  methods.  Attempts  to  make  this  change 
acceptable  to  the  mother,  who  is  apparently  recognized  as  the  chief 
problem  in  this  case,  or  to  enlist  the  interest  of  other  individuals 
from  the  home  in  the  boy  are  not  described  and  may  not  be  con- 
sidered practical  or  within  its  province  by  the  school. 

“Edward  had  the  habit  of  slipping  away  from  school  and  attending 
public  ball  games.  His  mother  shielded  him  in  every  escapade  in  which 
he  became  involved.  We  notified  her  on  one  occasion  that  she  could 
find  him  at  a certain  game.  She  hurried  down  and  created  a scene,  but 
sent  the  boy  home  to  change  his  clothing  and  later  appeared  at  school 
intent  upon  proving  that  E.  was  not  there  and  that  we  had  mistaken 
another  person  for  him. 

“A  constructive  attitude  toward  this  boy  was  most  difficult  because 
of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  accomplishing  anything . under  such 
home  conditions.  . . . The  good  name  of  the  school  seemed  to  demand 
that  such  conduct  be  curbed  even  if  the  boy  had  to  be  expelled.  The 
final  outcome  was  the  culmination  of  many  offenses  handled  in  a more 
constructive  manner.” 

The  next  case  shows  a discouraged  teacher  and  an  irresponsible 
child.  The  problem  is  again  attributed  to  the  home  and  unhealthy 
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attitudes  toward  the  child  on  its  part  are  clearly  defined.  The 
teacher  suggests  that  these  attitudes  are  deep-seated  and  assured. 
There  is  no  indication  that  he  believes  that  there  is  anything  that 
the  school  can  do  in  relation  to  them  to  improve  the  situation  for 
child  or  school. 

“E.  missed  class  frequently  and  did  not  make  real  preparation  when 
there.  He  thought  too  much  about  himself.  . . . about  how  he  ap- 
peared to  others.  He  was  made  too  much  of  at  home  and  he  felt  but 
little  need  of  seriousness  in  school  work.  The  family’s  attitude  always 
has  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  children.  In  this  instance  it  was  not 
because  they  were  not  interested  in  the  boy  and  the  school.  They  did 
not  understand  child  nature  and  the  unfavorable  influence  they  were 
having  upon  the  boy’s  school  work.  This  fact  made  it  difficult  for  me 
to  keep  up  myi  efforts  with  him.” 

A reaction  to  a resentful  and  unappreciative  family  is  described 
in  the  next  passage. 

“Mary,  aged  about  ten,  was  in  the  third  grade  and  did  very  poor 
work.  ...  I thought  it  was  her  eyes  so  I asked  the  nurse  to  examine 
her  and  she  did,  but  her  parents  would  not  have  the  necessary  glasses 
provided.  When  the  parents  would  not  do  this  and  felt  as  if  the  school 
was  meddling,  I naturally  found  it  difficult  to  keep  a constructive  atti- 
tude toward  her.” 

In  the  last  account  a teacher,  recognizing  clearly  the  spoiled 
child  situation  which  confronts  her,  makes  conscious  attempts, 
whose  results  unfortunately  are  not  recorded,  to  discipline  the 
family. 

“I  have  in  mind  two  children,  both  of  good  families.  Eleanor  had 
had  two  sisters  who  were  fine  children.  Both  had  died  only  three  years 
before.  The  father  and  mother  had  lost  all  reason  when  it  came  to 
controlling  E.  She  did  as  she  pleased.  . . . She  was  a lovely  little  girl 
but  attention  and  consideration  for  other  children’s  memories  had  made 
her  nothing  short  of  a spoiled  princess. 

“ . . . I formed  a dislike  for  her  because  she  was  such  a show-off, 
and  I didn’t  have  much  patience  with  her.  When  she  lost  her  school 
books  and  took  it  for  granted  that  nobody  would  ask  her  to  replace 
them  I felt  my  dislike  growing  stronger.  It  took  me  two  months  to 
get  the  books  replaced  and  only  after  having  a heart  to  heart  talk  with 
the  mother  in  which  I could  not  help  but  drive  in  a peg  once  in  a 
while.  . . .” 

It  may  be  reiterated  that  the  problems  in  this  series  of  cases  are 
frequently  clearly  defined  and  causes  are  often  vigorously  at- 
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tributed  to  factors  outside  the  school.  Sometimes  the  teacher  is 
frankly  puzzled  as  well  as  inconvenienced,  as  she  apparently  is  in 
the  case  of  six-year-old  Herbert;  at  others  it  seems  entirely  clear 
to  her  in  what  specifically  the  cause  of  the  child’s  difficulty  lies. 
The  accounts  imply,  however,  that  on  the  whole  her  contact  with 
the  problem  is  limited  largely  to  that  part  of  the  child’s  situation 
which  comes  her  way  in  the  classroom.  When  other  efforts  beside 
those  of  the  teacher  are  enlisted  they  are  those  of  the  school  ad- 
ministrator or  of  the  parent,  apparently  usually  in  an  authoritative 
capacity.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  other  resources  are  available 
or  useful  to  her  for  getting  information  on  difficult  and  baffling 
cases  or  attempting  other  approaches  to  child  or  parent  if  the 
teacher’s  best  efforts  within  the  classroom  and  the  school’s  author- 
ity fail. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  upon  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ers’ reactions  in  their  dealing  with  the  difficult  children  whom  they 
describe  and  upon  one  of  the  sources  of  these  children’s  problems 
which  was  often  reported  by  the  teacher — the  home  situation  of 
the  child. 

This  section  will  be  concluded  with  a short  discussion  of  the 
suggestions  which  these  teachers  record  as  they  look  back  upon 
their  roles  in  the  situations  which  they  have  described  in  the  light 
of  more  experience.  Their  accounts  sometimes  suggest  assets 
which  they  feel  they  needed  in  order  to  cope  with  these  situations 
successfully  and  mention  fundamental  lacks  in  their  own  equip- 
ment or  missteps  as  they  now  consider  them  in  their  approach 
which  they  feel  contributed  to  the  problems  of  the  children  whom 
they  describe  or  which  allowed  some  of  these  problems  to  de- 
velop. 

These  liabilities,  as  they  define  them,  may  be  classified  in  three 
general  groups;  those  which  involve  the  use  of  unsuitable  methods 
with  the  child,  those  which  are  based  on  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  child’s  situation, — sometimes  the  situation  of  a child  who  is  a 
member  of  a special  group, — and  those  which  are  complicated  by 
problems  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  indirectly  affect  the 
child’s  situation.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  times 
that  these  liabilities  are  mentioned  in  the  teachers’  accounts  and 
the  various  forms  in  which  they  were  reported  by  the  teachers  who 
gave  the  material. 
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Factors  in  Teachers  Part  in  Problems  of  50  No.  of  times 


Difficult  Children  as  Reported  by  the  Teachers  reported 

I.  Use  of  unsuitable  methods  of  handling  the  situation 

Ineffective  or  wrong  treatment  of  the  child 9 

Need  for  more  patience 3 

Lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the  teacher’s  part  could  be 

in  solving  the  child’s  problem 1 

II.  Lack  of  understanding  of  child’s  situation 

Not  taking  pains  or  time  to  understand  the  child’s  situation  3 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions  under  which  child  lived 1 

Not  investigating  the  home  situation  1 

Lack  of  understanding  of  children’s  nature  and  needs 1 

III.  Lack  of  understanding  of  special  groups  (atypical  children)  2 


IV.  Personal  problems  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  affecting  the 
child’s  situation 
Professional 

Lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  teach,  interest,  or  handle 


the  child  3 

Insecurity  because  of  inexperience  in  teaching  2 

Lack  of  time  to  devote  to  child  because  too  busy  with 

other  problems  1 

Emotional 

Inability  to  avoid  being  prejudiced  by  child’s  bad  reputation  3 
Inability  to  avoid  being  prejudiced  by  specific  traits  shown 
by  the  child 2 


The  use  of  unsuitable  methods  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  child’s  situation  are  specifically  mentioned  most  often.  Per- 
sonal problems  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  cited  more  rarely  but 
several  accounts  emphasize  the  effect  of  a new  teacher’s  feeling  of 
insecurity  on  her  response  to  the  child.  Excessive  indignation 
against  certain  traits  or  habits,  such  as  lack  of  fair  play  or  whining, 
is  mentioned  in  two  instances  and  attributed  to  personal  experi- 
ences and  training.  Inability  to  escape  from  prejudice  aroused  by 
unfavorable  reports  from  others  is  recognized  and  deprecated. 

Illustrations  of  the  teachers’  comments  on  these  situations  fol- 
low : 

I did  not  adjust  expectations  to  the  child’s  capacity. 

I did  not  take  the  child  as  an  individual  and  ferret  out  his  trouble ; I 
was  using  methods  on  a dull  normal  child  which  were  not  suited  to 
him. 

I did  not  realize  the  chance  to  use  his  leadership.  ...  I did  not 
realize  that  he  should  be  encouraged. 
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It  was  my  first  year  of  teaching  and  I was  over  anxious  and  unarmed. 
The  former  teacher  had  told  me  of  the  mean  little  things  H.  did  and 
I was  expecting  this. 

I hate  the  tendency  to  whine  all  the  time — a carry-over  from  my 
childhood. 


ANALYSIS  BY  THE  CASE  WORKERS 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  gives  some  analyses  of  the  teach- 
er’s part  in  the  situation  of  the  difficult  child  offered  by  the  teach- 
ers. A meager  amount  of  data  on  this  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  case  workers  can  be  gleaned  from  the  reports  on  the 
difficult  children  which  were  made  by  the  visiting  teachers  and 
which  are  included  in  the  material  described  in  the  first  chapters 
of  this  study.  From  these  reports  it  was  possible  to  select  500 
cases  where  sufficient  material  on  the  teacher-pupil  relationship 
was  given  or  could  be  secured  to  provide  some  basis  for  a com- 
parison with  the  information  which  has  been  presented  from  the 
teachers’  accounts.* 

The  following  brief  classification  of  the  attitudes  of  teachers  in 
situations  where  strained  teacher-pupil  relationships  seemed  to 
have  developed,  is  furnished  by  the  summary  reports  on  these 
children.  More  than  one  item  has  sometimes  been  checked  for  the 
same  child. 


Attitudes  of  Teachers  in  Strained  Relationships  No.  of  times  Percentage 

with  Children  of  the  Group  of  500  recorded  of  cases 

Tense,  critical,  fault  finding  223  45 

Unsympathetic  _ 192  38 

Indifferent  97  19 


The  table,  it  will  be  observed,  closely  follows  the  pattern  of  the 
teachers’  list  in  giving  first  place  to  actively  negative  responses 
(expressed  by  the  teachers  as  annoyance,  irritation,  dislike)  and 
following  them  by  indifference  and  lack  of  sympathy.  The  addi- 
tion by  the  case  workers  of  “baffled  or  puzzled”  occasionally  to 
supplement  the  items  supplied  on  the  form  on  which  they  entered 
their  findings  suggests  that  such  a term,  used  frequently  by  the 
teachers,  might  well  have  been  included  in  the  list.  “Personal 
antagonism,”  also  described  frequently  by  the  teachers,  or  a phrase 
with  similar  meaning,  has  been  noted  often  enough  by  the  case 
workers  to  indicate  that  it  would  have  been  found  useful. 


* Tables  summarizing  this  material  are  presented  in  the  appendix,  page  40, 
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An  effort  has  been  made  to  supplement  this  survey  by  material 
which  would  parallel  that  supplied  by  the  teachers  on  factors  in 
their  practice  or  equipment  which  they  believed  contributed  to 
these  situations. 

To  supply  such  a background  for  the  response  of  the  second 
member  of  the  troubled  pupil-teacher  equation,  however,  little  in- 
formation was  available.  The  summary  reports  carry  few  indi- 
cations as  to  the  difficulties,  aside  from  those  furnished  by  the 
problem  children  themselves,  which  underlie  the  individual  teach- 
er’s practice,  except  in  regard  to  a few  factors  described  in  general 
terms  for  the  school  situation.  Among  these  factors,  inappropri- 
ate handling  of  the  problem  by  the  school,  lack  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  principal,  a curriculum  unsuited  to  the  child’s 
needs,  were  most  often  suggested  as  contributory  causes  in  the 
school  situation  to  the  problem.  The  narrative  reports  provide 
little  additional  information.  The  following  tentative  analysis 
was  secured  from  the  case  workers  as  to  certain  factors  in  the 
teacher’s  situation  which  in  their  judgment  helped  to  cause  the 
problems  or  at  least  to  postpone  solution,  and  certain  assets  which 
they  judged  were  needed  in  order  to  prevent  or  cope  with  the 
unsatisfactory  situation.  The  material,  it  will  be  observed,  covers 
practically  the  same  points  as  that  produced  by  the  teachers  ex- 
cept for  some  elaboration  and  tbe  specific  inclusion  of  the  third 
item : 


Factors  in  Teachers’  Part  in  Problems  of  500  No.  of  times 

Difficult  Children  as  Reported  by  Visiting  Teachers  recorded 

Need  for  more  understanding  of  problem  child’s  situ- 
ation   218 

Need  for  different  and  more  suitable  treatment 196 

Need  for  more  social  point  of  view  (defined  as  more 
understanding  of  or  sympathy  with  members  of 

other  social  groups  than  her  own)  135 

Need  for  more  understanding  or  knowledge  of  special 

groups  57 

Need  for  adjustment  of  teacher’s  own  problems 

Emotional  (difficulties  in  personal  adjustment) 124 

Physical  50 

Professional  (difficulties  connected  with  teacher’s 

work  or  position  in  the  school)  22 

Social  (connected  with  home  conditions  and  out- 
side happenings)  22 


Percentage 
of  cases 

44 

39 

27 

11 

25 

10 

4 

4 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  numerical  findings  on  these  items  must  he 
extremely  tentative,  and  that  they  must  be  dependent  on  the  opin- 
ions of  the  individual  case  workers  and  necessarily  meager  and 
incomplete. 

However,  it  is  believed  that  the  analysis  itself  and  the  concrete 
material  supplied  by  the  records  in  connection  with  these  situa- 
tions may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  student  regardless  of  the 
incomplete  evidence  as  to  how  often  they  occured.  Short  discus- 
sions of  each  item  with  illustrative  material  therefore  are  included 
at  this  point.  In  reading  them  it  must  be  remembered  opposing 
points  of  view  are  presented  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  practice 
of  any  one  group.  They  are  rather  the  product  of  different  em- 
phases in  training  and  experience  on  the  part  of  different  indi- 
viduals represented  in  accounts  of  children  being  studied  here. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  only  those  attitudes  which  are 
considered  unconstructive  on  the  part  of  the  school  are  the  subject 
of  this  study ; therefore,  only  situations  which  show  such  attitudes 
have  been  fully  presented.  Numerous  examples  of  ingenuity  and 
patience  in  modifying  school  demands  by  the  teachers  to  meet 
what  was  judged  to  be  the  child’s  need  and  in  developing  means 
for  helping  him  through  the  resources  of  the  schoolroom  and  the 
group  might  be  cited  from  other  records,  and  also  from  the  same 
ones  where  measures  which  are  considered  less  constructive  are 
recorded. 

These  examples  are  not  included  here  nor  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  teachers’  expertness  and  art  in  handling  other  difficult 
children ; nor  are  attitudes  and  measures  frequently  described  by 
the  visiting  teachers  as  being  successfully  employed  by  teachers 
in  connection  with  these  same  problem  cases. 

Finally,  it  may  be  reiterated  that  most  of  the  500  accounts  de- 
scribe the  teacher  as  making  patient  efforts  to  win  the  child,  to 
understand  him  and  to  treat  him  on  an  individual  basis  and  as 
feeling  dissatisfaction  and  consciously  seeking  a more  effective 
course  where  her  methods  are  unsuccessful.  In  many  instances, 
the  record  shows  that  the  child  responded  to  these  efforts  and  that 
the  situation  improved.  In  many  others,  a successful  relationship 
with  a child  on  the  part  of  another  or  of  several  other  teachers 
is  described,  together  with  the  difficulties  encountered  on  the  part 
of  one. 
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Need  for  More  Understanding  of  Child’s  Situation 

The  item  which  leads  the  table  presented  above,  “Need  for  more 
understanding  of  a child’s  situation”  is  an  inclusive  heading  given 
prominence  by  both  teachers  and  case  workers,  and  one  which 
broadly  interpreted  includes  the  two  which  follow  it.  It  is 
checked  most  often  by  the  case  workers.  Frequently  it  is  in  com- 
bination with  other  items.  Occasionally  it  stands  alone  for  a 
group  of  cases  where  none  of  the  others  given  applied  more  pre- 
cisely. For  both  teachers  and  case  workers  this  phrase  has  been 
used  to  include  their  references  to  the  understanding  of  individual 
situations  and  also  of  child  nature  or  behavior  in  general. 

The  accounts  show  that  some  of  these  situations  of  which  more 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  considered  desirable 
are  apparently  simple  in  character.  A minimum  of  information 
on  current  events  occasionally  serves  to  illuminate  them  consider- 
ably. An  unstable  fourth  grader  who  has  relapsed  markedly  into 
bad  behavior  is  found  to  be  struggling  with  the  problem  of  assim- 
ilating a new  stepfather.  A touchy  young  person  who  writes  a 
farewell  note  and  flees  from  home  and  school  has  had  a violent 
quarrel  with  an  older  sister.  An  intelligent  high  school  pupil,  who 
is  suspended  from  school  after  twice  unofficially  adding  courses  to 
her  program,  proves  to  be  making  a desperate  attempt  to  hasten 
graduation  in  order  to  escape  from  an  unhappy  foster  home.  An 
outburst  from  an  inmate  of  a children’s  home  follows  an  unex- 
pected change  in  plans  for  him  to  visit  his  mother. 

Sometimes  undesirable  behavior  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by 
an  apparently  trivial  situation,  as  easily  understood  when  the  child 
surrenders  the  key  as  it  is  baffling  when  it  arises. 

It  developed  that  T.  would  not  wear  his  glasses,  although  he  could 
hardly  see  the  page,  because  the  children  call  him  “Four-eyes.” 

R.  would  not  work  because  he  hated  the  new  school.  The  boys  called 
him  “Hillbilly.” 

In  some  of  the  cases  quoted  above,  however,  and  in  many 
others,  trifles  doubtless  precipitate  difficulties  whose  real  under- 
standing involves  the  recognition  of  unwholesome  situations  of 
long  duration  and  of  attitudes  which  have  become  part  of  the 
fabric  of  the  child’s  emotional  life.  Unavailing  attempts  to  give 
help  in  arithmetic  to  a newcomer  described  in  the  next  passage 
brought  the  knowledge  that  he  had  long  been  a problem, 
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“Lazy,”  patronizing,  bored,  he  shunned  participation  in  group  activi- 
ties. His  diary  was  filled  with  reiterations  of  “If  I could  only  fight!” 

Efforts  to  settle  a quarrel  between  M.  and  N.  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that 

M.,  a “mean”  girl  who  tormented  everyone — including  the  teacher — 
was  nagged  by  her  mother  and  frequntly  left  alone  while  her  parents 
went  pleasure  hunting  without  her. 

R.,  a belligerent  child  who  consistently  made  trouble  when  any  project 
featuring  parents  was  pursued  by  the  school,  was  found  to  be  an  un- 
wanted inmate  of  a sister’s  home.  He  reacted  with  great  sensitiveness 
to  allusions  to  his  orphaned  state  by  his  mates  whom  he  charged  with 
insinuating  that  his  “mother  died  in  a poorhouse  and  his  daddy  in  a 
ditch.” 

Thus  a temporary  catastrophe  or  a series  of  persisting  unde- 
sirable reactions  to  small  provocations  may  bring  to  light  a history 
of  unfavorable  nurture  and  experience — being  babied,  neglected, 
repressed  or  rejected  by  parents,  feeling  less  favored  than  others 
in  the  family  hierarcy,  or  suffering  from  exposure  to  depressing 
family  situations,  such  as  illegitimacy,  guilt,  or  exaggerated  fric- 
tion between  parents.  These  factors  all  appear  in  the  background 
of  records  where  undesirable  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  child 
takes  place  in  terms  of  school  situations  and  recognition  and  un- 
derstanding of  them  by  the  school  are  frequently  shown  to  be 
effective  in  modifying  the  school’s  response  to  his  problem. 

The  following  passages  describe  the  development  of  such  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  two  teachers  and  differences  in  their  views 
of  the  difficult  children  with  whom  they  were  dealing  after  they 
had  become  acquainted  with  their  backgrounds  and  histories.  The 
first  concerns  a trying,  exhausting  child,  known  first  to  the  teacher 
as  a pupil  and  later  as  a school  problem  which  was  referred  to  her 
when  she  returned  to  her  school  as  a case  worker. 

When  Wallace,  a boy  of  twelve,  entered  my  sixth  grade,  I was  already 
prejudiced  against  him.  For  two  years  he  had  irritated  all  the  teachers 
with  his  behavior  in  the  halls  and  on  the  playground.  He  had  been  a 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  teachers  because  he  had  been  a 
nuisance  since  entering  the  school.  He  was  a bully  with  younger  chil- 
dren, a show-off  in  the  room,  a disturber,  and  sullen  when  corrected. 
Although  he  rated  high  on  mental  tests  he  did  failing  work. 

I was  sorry  for  him  for  he  had  a marked  physical  defect  and  I could 
make  some  allowances  for  his  behavior,  but  I felt  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary that  he  should  be  given  different  treatment  from  the  other  children 
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in  the  room.  I did  not  understand  how  his  personality  problems  had 
developed,  partly  due  to  his  handicap  and  partly  to  the  home  environ- 
ment which  I later  discovered  in  my  first  visit  as  a case  worker.  At  this 
time,  I found  that  the  father,  shiftless,  lazy,  quarrelsome  with  his  wife 
and  irritable  with  the  children,  had  left  the  burden  of  supporting  and 
training  the  children  to  the  mother,  a sickly,  inadequate,  complaining 
woman.  There  had  never  been  any  consistent  discipline  in  the  home. 
The  six  children  were  whipped  by  the  father  and  babied  by  the  mother. 
R.  had  been  sick  when  he  was  a baby  and  had  been  a frail  child  for 
years.  He  had  made  capital  of  his  condition  from  the  time  he  first 
realized  that  it  excited  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  people.  He  had 
never  done  good  work  in  school,  according  to  the  school  record,  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  upper  grades  his  foundation  was  so  poor  that 
he  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  other  children.  When  things  became 
too  unpleasant  at  school  he  absented  himself.  He  had  evaded  things  in 
this  way  for  so  long  that,  by  this  time,  he  would  leave  school  or  home 
on  the  slightest  pretext. 

After  learning  W’s  history  I understood  better  the  quirks  in  his  per- 
sonality. I could  see  why  he  had  an  antagonistic  manner  and  felt  that 
he  was  continually  “picked  on.”  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  compete 
physically  with  boys  of  his  own  age  but  he  could  derive  some  satisfac- 
tion by  bullying  the  little  fellows. 

A teacher’s  casual  visit  in  the  home  of  the  next  child  at  first 
misleads  her  but  results  later  in  the  mother’s  revelation  of  the 
family  drama  in  which  the  child  is  playing  her  part. 

Esther  W.,  ten  years  old,  third  grade,  was  lazy  and  indifferent  toward 
her  work.  While  never  openly  rebellious,  she  showed  that  attitude 
occasionally.  Articles  were  missed  in  the  schoolroom  from  time  to  time 
and  one  morning  E.  was  caught  taking  some  lunch  tickets.  She  claimed 
she  had  just  picked  them  up  to  look  at  them. 

At  about  this  time,  E’s  mother,  a former  music  teacher  who  had 
worked  hard  and  sacrificed  a great  deal  for  her  children,  invited  me  to 
supper.  The  family  had  a piano  and  the  mother  played  and  sang  for  us. 
E’s  father  was  very  genial,  and  all  was  pleasant.  I went  away  heaping 
more  blame  on  E.  for  being  so  lazy  and  wondering  why  she  should  re- 
sort to  stealing,  for  I felt  sure  that  she  had  been  guilty  more  than  once. 

A short  time  after  my  visit  E’s  mother  came  to  see  me.  She  was  very 
much  upset.  She  seemed  to  find  relief  in  relating  her  experiences  and  I 
learned  from  her  facts,  which  were  later  confirmed  by  other  people, 
about  E’s  father  and  his  home  life.  He  was  a retired  army  man  whose 
former  wife  had  killed  herself.  He  cursed  and  fought  with  the  children, 
punished  them  to  spite  their  mother,  and  would  not  provide  food  for 
them.  The  mother  sold  eggs  to  get  necessities.  At  times  he  would 
grow  angry  and  forbid  her  to  take  the  eggs  out  of  the  house.  Then  she 
would  have  the  children  slip  out  with  them  when  he  was  away.  This 
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man  would  do  anything  for  his  neighbors,  and  gave  every  appearance 
of  being  very  polite  and  considerate.  After  I learned  the  conditions 
under  which  E.  lived  daily,  she  had  my  respect  and  sympathy. 

Need  for  Different  Treatment 

The  case  worker’s  second  item,  need  for  different  treatment, 
holds  first  place  on  the  comparable  list  of  items  given  by  the  teach- 
ers. It  indicates  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  case  worker,  the 
methods  used  in  dealing  with  the  problem  child  were  not  fitted  to 
help  him  effectually.  In  the  end  these  methods  might  actually 
increase  his  difficulties.  On  the  goals  for  which  the  teacher  was 
striving  were  not  those  which  seemed  to  the  case  worker  most 
desirable.  These  conflicting  ideas  as  to  treatment  were  not,  of 
course,  limited  to  differences  in  judgment  between  the  teacher  and 
the  case  worker.  The  data  furnish  many  illustrations  of  situa- 
tions which  produced  such  differences  in  judgment  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  school  staff. 

Divergent  points  of  view  as  to  objectives  and  methods  appear 
in  accounts  of  the  situation  of  a foreign  boy  whom  one  member  of 
a staff  publicly  expelled  with  court  martial  gestures  for  writing 
disrespectful  slogans  about  his  adopted  country,  while  another  felt 
that  the  major  issue  in  the  case  was  to  present  him  with  some 
desirable  American  associations ; in  the  case  of  an  adolescent  girl 
for  whom  an  administrator  wished  to  set  traps  “to  get  evidence 
capable  of  standing  in  any  court  of  law,”  while  the  visiting  teacher 
felt  that  the  focus  of  effort  should  be  on  bringing  about  changes 
in  undesirable  home  conditions.  For  a bright  troublesome  child 
embroiled  in  an  irritating  family  situation  promotion  was  thought 
advisable  by  some,  while  others  saw  it  as  a reward  for  poor 
achievement  and  bad  behavior  which  would  have  an  unfavorable 
effect  both  on  the  child  and  on  the  group. — Possibly  also  on  the 
teacher,  since  even  if  in  a very  practical  sense  the  promotion  may 
be  “good”  for  the  child  in  that  it  may  automatically  bring  about 
better  behavior,  it  is  understandable  that  the  instructor  may  still 
suffer  from  a deep-seated  and  genuine  belief  that  justice  has  not 
been  served. 

Fundamental  differences  in  viewpoint  as  to  school  responsibility 
are  shown  in  some  of  the  following  accounts  of  some  familiar 
types  of  school  problems,  with  some  clues  as  to  why  different 
workers  in  close  touch  with  the  situation  and  with  the  child  might 
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hold  such  different  opinions.  The  first  describes  different  reac- 
tions to  an  able  but  “slacking”  high  school  boy  on  the  part  of  one 
teacher  and  of  other  members  of  the  staff  who  tried  to  help  the 
boy  through  this  period. 

After  years  of  being  driven  by  a rigorous  and  over-supervising 
father,  Thomas,  a high  school  boy,  finds  himself  released  from  family 
surveillance,  attending  high  school  and  working  as  an  employe  in  a 
downtown  environment.  The  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  grown  up 
has  been  unhappy  and  unhealthy.  Thomas  is  physically  overgrown, 
seems  to  lack  “driving  power,”  wastes  time,  procrastinates  and  falls 
down  in  his  work.  Some  of  T’s  teachers  and  the  visiting  teacher  be- 
lieve that  the  slump  is  temporary  and  that  the  school  should  make  an 
effort  to  hold  the  boy  to  graduation  and  not  to  let  him  fail.  Another 
teacher  refuses  to  consider  T.  a legitimate  case  for  help. 

“It  is  up  to  the  boy  whether  he  gets  it  or  not  and  no  outside  influence 
will  make  him  do  the  work  unless  he  himself  wants  to.  T.  has  brains 
but  he  hasn’t  got  guts !”  He  has  been  given  no  extra  help  and  the 
teacher  will  not  suggest  coaching  or  ask  him  for  his  overdue  assign- 
ments. The  work  was  given  at  the  first  of  the  term  and  he  should  have 
gotten  it  then.  Now  it  is  up  to  him.  He  has  no  faith  in  Thomas  or  his 
kind.  He  knows  them. 

Continuous  efforts,  often  unwelcomed  by  the  boy,  on  the  part  of  some 
of  his  teachers  and  the  case  worker  and  better  supervision  avail.  The 
boy  graduates,  goes  to  work  and  makes  a good  record  on  his  job. 

Two  different  attitudes  toward  stealing  are  apparent  in  the  next 
record.  One  involves  moral  indignation  and  repulsion,  which  is 
transferred  to  the  stealer.  The  other  accepts  the  stealing  as  a not 
unnatural  or  particularly  important  expression  of  an  undertrained, 
underendowed,  underprivileged  girl. 

Anna,  a miserably  unkempt  child,  from  a home  noted  for  its 
ignorance,  bareness,  and  poverty,  is  thought  to  have  taken  some 
trifles  around  the  school,  although  there  is  no  actual  proof.  Her 
teacher,  repelled  by  her  action,  describes  her  as  sneaking  and  unreliable 
and  tends  to  blame  her  whenever  anything  is  missing. 

The  case  worker  attacks  the  stealing  for  the  most  part  indirectly  by 
her  efforts  to  better  A.’s  situation.  She  attempts  to  build  up  the  child’s 
self-respect,  give  her  some  friendly  recognition  and  improve  her  per- 
sonal appearance  and  physical  condition.  During  her  contacts  with  A. 
she  takes  the  opportunity  to  dwell  incidentally  upon  property  rights 
and  how  careful  we  all  try  to  be.  . . . At  the  end  of  the  year  Anna  is 
described  as  “the  same  pathetic  little  figure,  eagerly  responsive  to 
friendliness  and  happy  in  pleasing,  but  there  is  no  longer  trouble  about 
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attendance.  She  likes  to  come  to  school,  nor  has  there  been  any  ques- 
tion of  her  taking  anything,  as  last  year.” 

Shall  the  mischief  maker  of  the  group  be  pushed  on  to  a class 
where  he  may  adjust  better  or  shall  he  continue  to  repeat  because 
he  has  not  earned  a promotion? 

Stanley  B.  suffers  from  rigidity  of  home  discipline,  no  chance  for 
play  and  suppression  of  all  normal  boy  activities.  The  father  has 
suffered  severely  from  a disgrace  in  his  own  family.  Both  parents,  who 
have  a peculiar  outlook,  keep  him  close  to  them  and  refuse  all  sug- 
gestions. The  boy  reacts  from  the  inexorable  strictness  of  the  home  by 
mischief  and  teasing. 

The  repression  at  home  is  so  extreme  that  principal  and  teachers, 
although  they  naturally  “get  tired  of  his  fooling  and  teasing  all  the 
time,”  very  generally  pity  the  boy  because  he  has  so  few  of  the  usual 
acivities. 

He  fails  under  the  care  of  an  inexperienced  young  teacher  and  makes 
more  trouble  than  ever.  In  discussing  Stanley’s  problem  it  is  sug- 
gested that  more  work  and  association  with  an  older  group  may  call 
out  a better  response.  It  is  agreed  that  the  change  would  be  good  for 
him  but  it  is  not  carried  out  because  of  “other  children  in  the  same 
group  who  have  been  trying  harder  than  S.  and  are  more  deserving  of 
promotion,  if  there  is  to  be  any.” 

Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  agreement  and  a different  con- 
clusion on  the  part  of  the  workers  is  reported. 

Since  M.’s  teacher  is  very  nervous  and  completely  out  of  patience 
with  the  boy  and  since  the  boy’s  record  could  not  be  worse  in  another 
grade,  it  was  decided  in  conference  between  principal,  psychologist,  and 
visiting  teacher  to  try  him  in  the  next  higher  grade  in  spite  of  his  non- 
achievement and  the  results  shown  by  his  tests.  The  boy  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  if  it  was  found 
that  he  did  not  keep  up  with  the  work  and  did  not  behave  properly. 

The  question  of  promotion  which  might  be  good  for  the  indi- 
vidual but  unfair  to  the  group  again  arises  in  the  case  of  Charles, 
who  is  handicapped  physically  and  emotionally  by  a speech  defect 
and  has  done  poor  work.  The  teacher  and  the  visiting  teacher  do 
not  fail  to  take  into  account  its  effect  on  Charles’  class-mates  when 
they  present  their  view  of  the  problem. 

The  teacher  and  visiting  teacher  conferred  about  promotion  for 
Charles.  They  felt  strongly  that  he  would  profit  by  being  allowed  to 
go  into  the  fourth  grade — his  own  teacher  would  go  on  to  the  fourth 
grade — the  next  year.  This  plan  was  urged  but  there  was  a reluctance 
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toward  promoting  children  with  lower  grades  and  retaining  those  who 
had  done  better  work. 

The  teacher  and  visiting  teacher  felt,  however,  that  children  dis- 
criminated between  children  with  handicaps,  like  Charles’,  and  children 
who  were  capable  but  did  not  work. 

The  next  account  shows  a scholarly  teacher’s  attention  concen- 
trated on  excellent  work  rather  than  on  the  worker  or  the  worker’s 
problems  outside  the  boundaries  of  a particular  subject. 

Bella,  a shy,  earnest  girl,  has  done  good,  school  work  and  has  cher- 
ished ambitions  to  go  through  high  school.  . . . She  has  become  dis- 
couraged, however,  over  one  subject  in  her  first  year  of  high  school 
and  has  quietly  dropped  out  of  school. 

Encouragement  from  the  teacher  of  the  difficult  subject  is  sought  to 
bridge  over  the  situation.  But  the  teacher  has  high  standards  and  is 
very  exacting.  She  is  inclined  to  be  critical  and  impatient  with  those 
who  cannot  recite  promptly  or  who  perform  poorly.  The  work  comes 
first  and  in  the  case  of  Bella  she  is  not  shaken  from  her  academic  point 
of  view. 

The  last  passage  suggests  two  different  plans  of  treatment  used 
in  successive  terms  by  one  teacher  in  dealing  with  a difficult  and 
irritating  child.  After  her  attendance  upon  a short  series  of  talks 
on  schoolchildren’s  problem’s  she  reports  a new  approach.  Al- 
though she  has  perhaps  not  arrived  at  specific  diagnosis  nor  con- 
scious plan  for  treatment,  she  is  apparently  able  to  effect  a definite 
improvement  in  a strained  situation  of  long  standing.  It  seems 
probable  that  she  had  earlier  employed  criticisms  and  authoritative 
handling  as  conscientiously  as  she  now  does  the  measures  reported 
in  the  passage  which  is  quoted. 

You  may  perhaps  recall  that  I spoke  to  you  about  Charles.  . . . He 
came  back  to  me  in  the  fall.  In  many  ways  he  was  troublesome,  yet  I 
got  along  better  by  not  paying  much  attention  to  him. 

The  other  night  the  don’t  care  spirit  seemed  very  prominent  when  he 
left  the  school  building.  I felt  like  going  down  to  the  house  that  night 
for  a friendly  call.  I must  say  I was  surprised.  He  began  telling  his 
aunt  about  some  apparatus  I had,  which  he  had  scoffed  at  an  hour 
before.  He  seemed  courteous  and  allowed  me  to  help  him  with  some  of 
his  problems.  He  has  been  different  ever  since.  He  is  also  quite 
friendly  with  a . . . boy  who  has  just  come  to  the  school  and  who  is  a 
model  of  good  behavior.  At  first  Charles  almost  persecuted  him  but 
seems  much  different  now.  I think  his  vision  is  poor  and  I want  to 
begin  to  help  him  with  some  eye  exercises.  Altogether  I feel  encour- 
aged and  hope  for  sufficient  wisdom  ...  to  be  a help  to  him  the  re- 
maining weeks  of  this  school  year  . . . 
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The  divergent  points  of  view  which  the  records  report  in  ac- 
counts of  individual  situations,  frequently  suggest  diverging  atti- 
tudes and  viewpoints  held  by  persons  in  the  school  situation  in  re- 
gard to  children’s  problems  in  general.  This  account  of  cases 
needing  different  and  more  suitable  treatment  will  be  concluded 
by  a short  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  some  of  these  points  of 
view  and  of  the  reasons  underlying  them. 

1.  Divergent  Points  of  View  Underlying  Treatment.  In  most 
of  the  examples  given,  one  of  the  points  of  view  represented  obvi- 
ously places  more  emphasis  on  establishing  standards  for  the 
group,  on  penalizing  and  attaching  disapproval  to  the  child’s  un- 
desirable acts,  on  end  products,  and  the  other  on  attempts  to  re- 
move what  are  considered  the  underlying  causes  of  these  acts.  In 
many  of  them  a view  emphasizing  the  value  of  adhering  to  the 
rules  of  regular  school  procedure  is  contrasted  with  one  which 
emphasizes  the  value  of  making  an  exception  for  the  sake  of  pos- 
sibly greater  benefit  to  the  individual  child.  In  the  light  of  the 
classroom’s  constant  struggle  to  establish  standards  of  acceptable 
and  unacceptable  conduct  by  the  discouragement  of  “bad”  and 
rewarding  of  “good”  behavior  and  the  great  emphasis  that  is  placed 
upon  fair  play,  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  avoidance  of 
special  privilege  and  the  building  of  fairness  and  impartiality  into 
the  foundation  stones  of  school  room  society,  some  such  conflict 
of  opinions  seems  natural,  if  not  unavoidable. 

The  administrator  or  the  teacher,  perhaps  the  children,  may  be 
especially  alert  to  the  exigencies  of  group  morale  and  the  need  for 
consistency  in  social  justice.  The  psychologist  and  the  case 
worker,  because  of  their  training  and  their  experience,  whether  or 
not  they  possess  special  information  on  a given  case,  will  prob- 
ably be  among  those  members  of  the  staff  who  are  most  inclined 
to  think  it  worthwhile  to  secure  such  information  on  an  unad- 
justed child.  They  will  wish  to  deal  with  factors  in  the  extra- 
classroom situation  and  to  take  into  account  motives  which  may 
deeply  underlie  some  types  of  unsatisfactory  responses,  and  which 
may  lead  to  suggestions  for  some  special  procedure.  And  they 
may  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  a child  cannot  be  handled  effi- 
ciently or  treated  successfully  as  one  of  the  group.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  another  member  of  the  staff,  however,  not  to 
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treat  him  as  a member  of  the  group  is  in  itself  to  make  him  a 
problem  or  potential  problem  and  also  to  affect  others  adversely. 

It  may  be  reiterated  that  because  the  school  has  had  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  groups,  because  one  of  its  most  important  functions 
has  been  the  transforming  of  the  egotistical,  undisciplined  individ- 
ual into  the  disciplined  group  member,  because  to  a civilization 
and  a social  order  in  the  making  it  has  had  continually  with  a cloud 
of  witnesses  to  be  a model  of  fairness,  impartiality  and  justice, 
this  latter  view  seems  inevitable.  And  if  some  members  of  the 
school  staff  may  sometimes  be  charged  with  thinking  too  much  in 
terms  of  the  group  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  and  with 
treating  behavior  too  insistently  as  a matter  of  moral  judgment, 
others,  who  deal  more  consistently  with  individual  children  in  the 
school  may  seem  sometimes  to  neglect  the  immediate  situation 
and  to  forget  the  group  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  a prob- 
lem child. 

There  are,  however,  considerations  often  clearly  recognized  and 
acted  upon  by  the  school,  as  the  records  show,  which  sometimes 
resolve  this  conflict  in  individual  cases.  Certain  of  these  consid- 
erations were  stated  in  the  following  terms  by  Dr.  Emery  in  an 
address  on  “The  progress  of  Social  Work  and  Mental  Hygiene  in 
the  School” : 

We  do  not  belittle  the  worth  of  the  preventive  programs  which  are  in 
the  schools,  nor  the  splendid  programs  of  a large  group  of  preventive 
or  character-building  social  agencies.  It  is  necessary  to  realize,  how- 
ever, that  such  programs  will  not  solve  all  the  social  and  emotional  ills 
of  all  children.  There  are  many  children  within  these  programs  that 
are  sadly  in  need  of  an  individual  therapeutic  technique.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  realization  of  the  distinction  between  a preventive  or  edu- 
cational technique  and  a theraputic  technique  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  serious  blocks  to  the  progress  of  social  work  and  mental 
hygiene  within  the  schools  and  to  a less  extent  within  the  community. 

A therapeutic  technique  requires  the  focusing  of  intensive  efforts 
upon  the  individual  child  and  his  problems.  It  is  not  a group  or  a class- 
room pedagogical  method,  but  a procedure  that  recognizes  the  child  as 
an  individual.  A technique  that  tries  to  meet  the  individual  child’s 
individual  needs. 

It  is  not  a technique  that  can  be  expressed  in  general  axioms  or  gen- 
eral principles  and  applied  wholesale  to  large  groups  en  masse.  It  can 
only  be  applied  without  large  numbers  of  individuals,  one  at  a time, 
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It  cannot  be  applied  without  a studied  understanding  of  the  specific 
therapeutic  needs  of  the  individuals.* 

Many  of  the  cases  where  it  has  been  suggested  that  different 
treatment  would  be  better  suited  and  more  successful  than  that 
employed  by  some  members  of  the  school  staff  are  doubtless  those 
where  others  feel  that  there  is  need  not  so  much  for  education  as 
for  re-education,  as  it  is  defined  by  Dr.  Emery.  Accounts  already 
given  have  shown  the  school  staff  in  some  cases  sharing  and  ex- 
pressing his  opinion,  and  making  special  provision  for  carrying 
out  such  treatment.  In  the  following  brief  reference  to  an  ex- 
hausting and  difficult  child  it  is  clearly  suggested  that  the  school 
did  not  consider  its  routine  handling  suitable  for  “A”  during  the 
short  period  covered  by  the  record. 

In  the  spring  A.,  who  was  continually  having  trouble  with  his 
teacher,  was  given  a place  in  Miss  V’s  restorative  class.  This  teacher, 
who  was  very  understanding  and  patient,  did  much  for  his  attitude  as 
well  as  for  his  grades,  though  it  was  never  possible  to  handle  him  as  a 
regular  normal  child. 

In  regard  to  a conflict  with  another  child  from  a suspicious, 
sensitive  family,  a record  notes: 

The  members  of  the  school  staff  on  the  whole  took  the  point  of  view 
that  Miss  N.  should  have  known  better  than  to  let  an  issue  develop 
with  A. 

In  other  cases  individual  members  apparently  do  not  agree  that 
special  treatment  of  a child  is  necessary.  The  handicaps,  more- 
over, which  are  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  teacher  in  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  this  re-education  and  to  achieve  this  individual 
therapy  are  obvious.  Some  special  knowledge  by  which  to  inter- 
pret the  child’s  needs  and  time  and  skill  to  work  individually  with 
him  or  with  others  who  are  factors  in  his  situation  may  be  neces- 
sary. Also,  while  the  teacher  may  accept  the  need  for  treatment 
of  the  child  on  an  individual  basis,  older  and  more  established 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  may  easily  emerge  under  the  stress 
of  the  classroom  situation.  The  teacher  obviously  must  survive 
both  as  a human  being  and  as  a member  of  a staff  traditionally 
representing  authority  and  prestige.  For  her  to  refrain  from 
meeting  annoying  behavior  with  disapproval  of  its  author  or  to  be 
tolerant  temporarily  with  the  exhausting  demands  of  an  exagger- 


* From  an  address  given  by  Dr.  E.  Van  Norman  Emery,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  San  Francisco,  July  1929. 
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ated  attention  seeker  may  seem  theoretically  desirable  and  at  the 
same  time  actually  impractical,  both  in  terms  of  group  morale  and 
the  teacher’s  own  nervous  system. 

The  following  account  of  an  interview  between  case  worker  and 
teacher  shows  clearly  the  conflict  in  the  mind  of  a teacher  who 
faces  this  dilemma.  She  is  interested  in  the  causes  which  have 
been  suggested  by  an  analysis  of  a child’s  behavior  and  by  the 
implications  of  this  analysis  for  her  treatment  of  the  child,  and 
receptive  to  the  suggestion  that  disapproval  may  drive  Mary  even 
farther  from  the  school  as  a place  where  she  will  focus  her  atten- 
tion and  exert  her  best  efforts.  But  she  is  also  consistent  in  her 
own  negative  reactions  toward  the  child  and  in  her  conviction  that 
Mary’s  bad  habits  must  be  met  by  disapproval.  Her  specific  re- 
sponses to  the  presentation  of  the  situation  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  teacher  who  has  dealt  in  the  classroom  with  a Mary.  The 
child’s  background,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  obviously  pathetic  and 
the  deprivations  she  suffers  in  her  handling  outside  the  school  are 
not  of  a kind  easily  to  excite  sympathy.  She  is  the  victim  of  mis- 
handling at  home  but  by  spoiling  rather  than  mis-treatment. 

M’s  position  as  the  only  girl  in  the  family  and  in  a group  of  relatives 
has  resulted  in  her  being  spoiled.  She  has  been  very  nervous  for 
several  years,  supposedly  as  the  result  of  poor  health  and  of  a recent 
narrow  escape.  This  has  helped  to  lead  the  parents  not  to  expect  much 
from  her.  In  school  she  is  inattentive  and  her  work  is  poor.  She  has 
never  gotten  a thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic 
and  she  is  not  interested  in  it.  A substitute  teacher  discovered  her 
dramatic  talent  and  gave  her  some  encouragement.  M.  prefers  this 
teacher  to  her  regular  one.  . . . 

. . . When  M’s  name  was  brought  up  the  teacher  said:  “You  know 
M.  is  just  the  same.  She  is  always  attending  to  everybody  else’s  busi- 
ness.” . . . The  visiting  teacher  described  M’s  interest  and  attention  to 
her  little  brothers’  progress,  stating  that  she  helped  them  regularly  al- 
though she  did  not  always  help  herself.  ...  It  was  suggested  that  she 
had  family  pride.  The  teacher  wished  that  some  of  this  family  pride 
would  come  out  in  Mary. 

When  the  point  was  mentioned  that  the  father  was  able  to  help  M. 
with  her  school  work  the  teacher  said  that  she  did  not  feel  that  this 
should  be  necessary.  As  carefully  as  lessons  were  taught  and  reviewed 
in  that  room,  M.  should  be  able  to  do  her  work  for  herself.  . . . The 
visiting  teacher  spoke  of  the  father’s  pride  in  telling  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  described  how  the  father  and  child  worked  separately  on 
problems  and  then  compared  results.  M.  usually  understood  processes 
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but  was  not  accurate  and  the  father  checked  up  on  her  addition,  etc. 
The  teacher  agreed  that  such  working  together  was  all  right.  She 
said,  however,  that  if  M.  could  memorize  a poem  like  “The  Village 
Blacksmith”  she  could  memorize  her  number  combinations. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  might  be  a difference  in  the  ease  with 
which  one  learned  a poem  and  learned  number  combinations,  since  the 
latter  were  isolated  facts.  . . . The  teacher,  however,  said  she  was  a 
very  practical  person  and  believed  it  was  as  easy  to  learn  number  com- 
binations as  to  learn  a poem.  She  expressed  the  opinion  that  M.  took 
more  pleasure  in  the  applause  received  for  reciting  a poem  than  in  the 
poem  itself.  Applause  was  what  she  wanted  and  in  her  classroom  she 
would  receive  as  much  approbation  from  her  classmates  for  knowing 
her  number  combinations  as  for  knowing  a poem.  She  thinks  M.  needs 
to  apply  herself  more.  She  has  shown  no  improvement  in  spelling 
which  is  another  thing  she  could  memorize. 

...  At  this  point  the  teacher  said  : “I  don’t  want  you  to  think  I am 
not  interested  in  Mary.”  The  visiting  teacher  asked  whether  she 
thought  her  very  real  interest  was  getting  across  to  M., — whether  M. 
was  aware  of  it.  The  teacher  did  not  know.  She  was  interested  in  the 
idea. 

Discussion  was  then  turned  to  the  destructive  factors  in  M.’s  situa- 
tion. In  regard  to  her  worry  about  her  physical  condition  and  the 
mother’s  use  of  certain  excuses  for  Mary’s  nervousness  the  teacher  said 
it  was  very  natural  for  people  to  find  excuses  outside  of  themselves  for 
things.  She  thought  that  M.  made  some  of  the  scenes  she  does  in  con- 
nection with  her  physical  ailments  for  the  sake  of  the  dramatic  effect 
she  causes.  She  told  how  M.  rolled  her  eyes  around  to  see  who  was 
looking  at  her  and  other  things  she  did  for  effect.  Today  she  came  in 
from  recess  holding  her  hands  stiffly  out  in  front  of  her.  She  said  they 
were  cold.  Teacher  was  casual  about  it,  suggesting  she  rub  them  a 
little  and  then  they  would  be  all  right.  She  said  that  she  realized  the 
child  wanted  attention,  that  she  had  been  through  many  experiences 
herself  which  made  her  understand  a thing  of  this  kind  and  she  had 
had  to  work  a way  out  for  herself. 

Possible  fears  of  the  child  were  mentioned.  The  incident  of  her  being 
frightened  by  the  whistling  of  the  wind  was  brought  up.  The  teacher 
said  at  once  that  M.  had  wanted  attention  to  herself  rather  than  to 
her  lesson  and  that  had  been  her  way  of  getting  it.  She  said  M.  was 
clever  about  those  things. 

Where  it  was  mentioned  that  M.  had  voiced  her  resentment  against 
corrections  and  had  felt  herself  discriminated  against,  but  not  recently, 
the  teacher  said  she  was  going  to  ask  something  mean,  but  did  the 
worker  think  that  M.  had  carried  over  to  her,  feelings  which  had  been 
aroused  by  the  previous  teacher.  The  visiting  teacher  believed  that  it 
was  quite  possible  but  felt  that  perhaps  too  much  emphasis  had  been 
put  upon  M.’s  behavior  of  a year  ago  rather  than  her  present  situation. 
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. . . Factors  in  the  home  situation  were  then  discussed.  At  the  de- 
scription of  the  father’s  telling  Miss  A.  of  his  five  trades  the  teacher 
said  she  could  just  see  M.  in  that.  She  was  just  like  that.  She  was 
ready  to  see  the  constructive  side  of  the  Church  Club  activities  as  well 
as  the  difficulties.  At  mention  of  M.’s  being  the  only  girl  in  the  family 
group  and  in  connection  with  the  point  that  the  mother  lacked  educa- 
tion, the  teacher  said,  “Well,  M.  isn’t  what  she  is  just  because  of  her- 
self ; she  is  the  victim  of  circumstances.”  She  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  mother  left  school  at  the  third  grade.  When  asked  whether 
she  thought  that  her  own  public  criticisms  of  M.  might  work  out  de- 
structively, her  answer  was  a firm  “No.”  . . 1 

In  regard  to  some  difficult  situations,  indeed,  the  visiting  teacher 
emphasizes  that  to  understand,  while  it  may  mean  theoretically  to 
pity  or  to  pardon,  may  not  mean  to  be  able  to  remedy,  or  even  to 
bear.  “No  amount  of  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
caused  them,”  says  one  case  worker,  “nor  professional  pride  in 
understanding  them  can  completely  alchemize  the  irritations 
caused  by  whining,  evasive,  over-indulged  William,  nor  the  ex- 
haustions induced  by  exhibitionistic,  bair-trigger  Noel.”  Informa- 
tion, understanding  of  what  the  information  implies,  insight,  skill 
and  also  endurance  are  needed  to  carry  the  teacher  through  the 
day  with  the  difficult  child.  However,  many  of  the  accounts  im- 
ply that  specific  knowledge  of  the  child’s  situation  and  certain  gen- 
eral points  of  view  contribute  to  this  endurance  and  to  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  make  the  need  for  it  less  urgent. 

2.  Divergent  Points  of  View  as  to  Methods  that  Will  Bring  De- 
sired Results.  It  has  been  suggested  that  where  two  workers 
differ  on  the  handling  of  the  child  there  are  sometimes  clear  indi- 
cations of  differences  in  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  the  child’s 
behavior,  with  which  differences  in  treatment  are  naturally  associ- 
ated. Both  are  interested  in  stopping  the  objectionable  behavior 
and  in  dealing  with  the  immediate  situation  for  the  sake  of  class- 
room routine.  The  first  may  concentrate  more  often  on  the  re- 
pression of  behavior  and  on  attaching  to  it  values  which  will  make 
it  unacceptable  to  the  child,  the  second,  on  the  manipulation  of  the 
conditions  which  she  believes  are  fundamentally  inducing  it.  How- 
ever successful  measures  may  seem  which  are  directed  at  the  overt 
behavior  of  the  child,  the  second  worker  may  feel  it  wise  to  avoid 
emphasis  on  end-products  temporarily  if  there  are  signs  of  serious 
lacks  or  distortions  in  his  emotional  equipment  or  .in  his  environ- 
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ment.  She  will  try  rather  to  counteract  these  conditions  and  to 
provide  healthy  satisfactions  for  certain  needs  with  which  the 
unhealthy  activities  now  seem  to  be  associated.  If  her  diagnosis 
is  correct  she  will  expect  such  treatment  to  result  in  some  diminu- 
tion of  the  symptoms. 

A visiting  teacher  describes  a principal’s  approach  to  a miser- 
ably underprivileged  little  girl  who  had  distributed  the  spoils  of  a 
theft  among  her  mates,  as  beginning  with  befriending  the  child 
and  easing  the  way  to  restitution  instead  of  further  increasing  the 
child’s  problem  by  disapproval  and  condemnation.  Similarly  the 
visiting  teacher  described  in  connection  with  Anna  who  is  sus- 
pected of  petty  thieving  in  the  school,  knowing  Anna’s  barren, 
squalid  home  and  unfavored  position  in  her  family  and  her  class 
group,  approaches  her  problem  by  attempting  first  to  give  A.  some 
feeling  of  security  and  personal  pride.  In  the  case  of  two  chil- 
dren, on  the  other  hand,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a definite 
lack  of  preparation  of  the  child  for  respecting  property  rights,  the 
visiting  teacher  describes  prompt  efforts  to  work  out  with  the 
parents  consistent  plans  for  habit  training  and  to  follow  them  up. 

Difference  of  opinion  as  to  suitable  ways  of  handling  children 
may  be  associated  with  differences  in  views  as  to  what  will  bring 
successful  reactions  at  certain  stages  of  the  child’s  development. 
One  junior  high  school  teacher  who  is  mentioned  in  several  rec- 
ords attempted  to  get  better  work  from  individual  boys  among  her 
charges  by  shaming  them  before  the  class  with  descriptions  of 
their  mothers’  grief  when  interviewed  about  their  problems.  To 
some  of  her  fellow  workers  these  tactics  seemed  unsuitable  because 
they  believed  that  many  of  these  boys  must  necessarily  be  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  a manly  status  of  independence  of  their  mothers 
at  this  period  of  their  development.  Again  a case  worker  ques- 
tioned whether  arguments  advanced  by  the  school  against  cos- 
metics would  be  effective  with  the  adolescent  girl  when  they  did 
not  take  into  account  some  of  her  most  important  social  objectives 
at  this  stage.  Handling  of  certain  children  who  were  unusually 
young  or  mature  emotionally  on  the  same  terms  as  other  members 
of  their  group  seemed  to  some  members  of  a junior  high  school 
staff  unsuitable,  although  they  were  successful  for  the  class  as  a 
whole.  And  classroom  tactics  for  the  improvement  of  scholarship 
which  were  considered  constructive  and  made  a matter  of  routine 
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procedure  by  one  teacher  may  be  discarded  as  destructive  or  less 
good  than  some  that  could  be  substituted  by  others. 

D’s  teacher  explained  that  D.  thought  she  was  nagging  him  because 
she  called  on  him  when  he  was  oft  his  guard  and  didn’t  know  the 
answer,  but  that  naturally  she  didn’t  call  on  the  ones  who  knew  their 
lessons. 

The  teacher  had  made  up  her  mind  that  F.  is  not  going  to  do  well 
and  has  placed  him  in  a conspicuous  group  that  she  calls  the  “know 
nothings.” 

Occasionally  a case  which  has  been  -recorded  in  the  visiting 
teachers’  list  as  one  needing  the  use  of  different  methods  shows 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  some  work- 
ers in  the  school  not  only  as  to  wholesome  ways  of  handling  chil- 
dren but  also  as  to  results  desired.  They  may  question,  for  in- 
stance, some  of  the  goals  as  well  as  the  practices  described  in  the 
following  passages  although  both  may  seem  desirable  to  others. 

Miss  A.  had  come  after  there  had  been  two  or  three  different 
teachers  and  great  disorder  and  disorganization.  She  proceeded  to 
trim  up  the  children  and  put  things  in  good  working  order.  She 
showed  pride  in  her  success  in  repressing  the  children  and  kept  a stiff, 
formal  atmosphere. 

Miss  K.,  driving,  exacting,  critical,  was  apt  to  overlook  the  child’s 
effort  and  had  little  patience  with  the  pupils  who  could  not  have  work 
done  correctly.  She  was  really  a discouraging  teacher  although  she  “put 
her  work  over.” 

The  teacher  of  A.,  who  had  left  school,  was  a very  brilliant  one  but 
had  little  patience  with  abnormal  or  troublesome  children.  Then,  too, 
she  was  under  the  conventional  schoolroom  pressure  to  pass  as  many 
children  as  possible.  She  said  to  the  visiting  teacher  after  reporting  A. 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  passing  and  that  she  wished  that  he 
would  not  come  to  school. 

This  discussion  of  divergent  viewpoints  will  be  concluded  by  an 
account  suggesting  two  typical  opinions  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  an  unstable,  troublesome  child  for  whom  a teacher  thinks  atten- 
tion would  be  unwholesome  and  for  whom  repressive  measures 
bring  some  results,  at  least  temporarily,  which  seem  acceptable  to 
the  person  employing  these  measures.  The  teacher  resists  the  idea 
that  the  child  need  to  be  made  an  exception  in  any  way.  Her 
firm,  consistent  handling  seems  to  be  successful  in  securing  more 
conformity  from  the  child  in  the  group.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  indications  that  some  of  his  major  problems  have  not  been 
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solved,  and  he  adds  what  he  considers  dislike  for  him  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  the  negative  side  of  his  account  with  the  school. 

The  boy,  an  overactive,  unstable  eight  year  old,  has  been  diag- 
nosed as  suffering  from  fear  of  his  father  and  conflict  over  an 
unhappy  situation  between  parents.  The  teacher,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  him  in  the  classroom,  naturally  concentrates 
first  on  her  own  need,  that  of  keeping  him  in  place  so  that  school- 
room routine  may  go  on.  The  causes  which  a specialist  has  sug- 
gested for  his  annoying  ways  are  not  appealingly  obvious  nor  do 
they,  if  admitted,  rescue  her  from  the  necessity  for  immediately 
dealing  with  their  results.  The  suggestion  that  the  school  could 
build  up  the  child’s  security,  lack  of  which  seems  to  incite  him  to 
persistent  bids  for  recognition,  is  very  naturally  met  by  the  teach- 
er’s objection  that  the  immediate  effect  of  attention  will  undoubt- 
edly be  to  make  him  “worse.” 

Herbert,  intelligence  quotient,  90,  was  an  unwanted  child  whose 
mother  had  to  return  to  an  abusive  husband  when  he  was  born.  The 
father  refused  to  own  the  child  as  his,  accused  and  mistreated  the 
mother.  The  child  knew  and  talked  of  the  father’s  treatment  of  the 
mother  and  displayed  antagonism  and  fear  toward  him.  He  was  un- 
kempt, restless,  inattentive  and  distracting  in  school. 

. . . Mrs.  K.,  Herbert’s  teacher,  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press her  views  on  H.  She  said  in  the  first  place  H.  had  had  too  much 
attention,  and  it  only  made  him  harder  to  manage.  All  the  teachers 
had  had  trouble  with  him,  worried  about  him  and  tried  every  known 
method  of  “conquering”  him.  She  managed  to  control  him  by  paying 
less  attention  to  him,  petting  him  less  but  making  him  realize  that  he 
had  to  mind  her.  She  said  H.  was  a trial  always.  She  was  at  a loss  to 
say  just  what  he  did  but  insisted  that  it  was  little  things  that  annoyed 
both  the  children  and  teachers.  For  one  thing,  she  said,  he  was  always 
losing  his  place.  When  you  ask  him  to  read  he  will  say,  “I  don’t  know 
where  it  is”  . . . He  doesn’t  really  lose  his  place.  He  knows  it  if  he 
wants  to,  but  he  says  he  doesn’t  just  to  annoy  me  and  for  no  other 
reason.  He  is  always  asking  questions  when  I don’t  want  to  be 
bothered,  and  I always  have  to  speak  to  him  specially  when  I give 
directions  to  the  children.  He  seems  to  want  this  special  attention 
because  he  knows  it  annoys  me. 

It  was  suggested  that  H’s  desire  for  attention  and  many  of  his 
“annoying”  habits  might  be  the  reflection  of  the  home  environment 
where  the  child  did  not  get  the  right  amount  of  attention  and 
affection.  The  teacher  agreed,  with  reservations.  Visiting  teacher 
and  teacher  differed  fundamentally  as  to  their  interpretations  of 
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his  motive.  The  case  worker  suggested  that  he  was  trying  to  sup- 
ply a lack  in  his  personal  life,  the  teacher  that  he  just  wished  to 
annoy  her. 

Just  how  successfully  Herbert’s  flutterings  were  repressed  by 
the  teacher  the  brief  record  does  not  disclose.  He  makes  passing 
grades  and  it  seems  probable  that  her  consistency  and  insistence  on 
sticking  to  business  steadied  this  unstable  child.  However,  if  the 
case  worker  is  right  in  believing  that  the  attention  getting  is  a 
direct  result  of  Herbert’s  consciousness  of  lack  of  love  and  secur- 
ity, the  possible  effect  of  the  employment  of  this  technique  by  a 
person  who  showed  apparently  some  resentment  and  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  child  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Herbert’s  interpretation  of  her  attitude  is  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing dramatization  of  it  offered  by  him  in  casual  conversation 
as  he  convalesced  from  a tonsillectomy. 

H.  was  in  bed  where  the  nurse  told  him  he  must  stay  four  days.  He 
was  amusing  himself  by  printing  and  being  pretty  good  about  it.  When 
going  back  to  school  was  mentioned  he  said,  “Oh,  I don’t  want  to  go 
back,”  and  explained  that  his  teacher  said  he  might  as  well  stay  out. 
Asked  if  he  were  not  mistaken,  H.  said,  “No,  she  didn’t  really1  say  that, 
but  I know  she  doesn’t  want  me  to  come  back.  I just  know,  that’s  all.” 

He  does  go  back.  The  situation  at  home  improves  somewhat.  H. 
seems  less  nervous,  is  praised  by  the  teacher  and  does  better  work.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  is  delighted  that  school  is  over.  His  mother  says 
that  “each  time  going  back  is  a struggle”  and  she  fears  that  it  will  be 
"harder  than  ever  in  the  fall.” 

Need  for  a More  Social  Point  of  View 

In  the  list  given  by  the  case  workers  of  factors  representing  the 
teacher’s  part  in  the  problems  of  the  difficult  children,  need  for  a 
social  point  of  view  holds  third  place.  More  knowledge  of  special 
groups  and  a more  social  outlook,  case  workers  suggest,  are  spe- 
cific roads  to  better  understanding  which  help  to  prevent  or  to 
remedy  certain  unsatisfactory  pupil-teacher  situations.  The 
phrase  “special  groups”  is  used  to  include  children  who  are  un- 
favorably distinguished  in  the  community  by  the  district  in  which 
they  live,  by  the  occupational  group  to  which  their  parents  belong, 
by  race,  by  mentality,  or  by  any  other  attribute.  More  familiarity, 
specifically  with  the  backgrounds  of  children  coming  from  such  a 
group,  will  sometimes  do  much,  the  visiting  teachers  report,  to 
illuminate  problems  and  ease  personal  relationships  between  teach- 
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ers  and  children  whose  social  standards  are  often  very  different 
from  those  of  the  teacher  and  from  those  of  the  other  children  in 
the  school.  The  irregularity  of  attendance,  for  instance,  of  a 
Mexican  boy,  his  grandmother’s  maneuvering  with  the  city 
authorities,  the  child’s  apparent  ingenuousness  in  regard  to  prop- 
erty rights,  may  be  judged  more  fairly  in  the  light  of  the  social 
history  of  his  people.  Understanding  the  assets  of  a race,  more- 
over, will  furnish  a balance  for  immediate  evidence  of  its  liabil- 
ities and  help  the  school  to  be  responsive  to  its  children.  A case 
worker  and  former  teacher  among  Mexican  children  describes 
with  appreciation  her  debt  to  a university  course  offered  for  the 
special  purpose  of  informing  members  of  school  staffs  in  regard 
to  the  race’s  heritage  and  stimulating  them  to  see  and  make  the 
most  of  these  children’s  natural  talents. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  natural  to  find  unsatisfactory  pupil- 
teacher  relationships  developing  where  the  principal  reporting  the 
presence  of  two  races  in  his  school,  frankly  adds  of  the  minority 
group,  “And  I hate  them,  especially  when  I’ve  got  the  two  to- 
gether.” 

Case  workers  from  schools  which  housed  two  very  different 
groups  testify  that  understanding  and  sympathy  is  more  likely  to 
develop,  and  a more  wholesome  atmosphere  to  prevail  in  a “mixed 
school”  where  the  group  of  little  prestige  constitutes  the  majority 
of  the  school  population  and  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
school  staff  are  well  acquainted  with  its  children.  A visiting 
teacher  writes : 

In  two  schools  in  a mill  district  where  practically  all  the  families  are 
from  the  mills  the  teachers  boast  of  the  ability  and  the  promise  which 
they  discover  among  the  mill  children.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a build- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  district  where  most  of  the  pupils  are  not  from 
the  mill  group,  there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  expect  little  of  them 
and  the  general  attitude  taken  in  regard  to  their  potentialities  is  nega- 
tive. 

Difficulty  in  imagining  that  ability  could  be  associated  with  a 
family  of  a different  race  with  standards  of  physical  living  very 
unlike  and  inferior  to  her  own  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  a factor 
in  a teacher’s  negative  attitude  toward  a child’s  potentialities. 

The  fact  that  A.,  an  adolescent  girl,  lived  in  two  rooms  housing  six 
or  eight  people,  made  it  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  be  hopeful  about 
her  progress. 
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The  teacher  who  is  a bright,  dainty  little  woman,  liking  everything 
about  her  done  to  perfection  is  . . . disgusted  by  dirty  children,  al- 
though she  “pities  them.”  She  is  constantly  complaining  of  poor  work 
and  lack  of  ability. 

“What  can  one  expect  from  children  from  such  homes?”  asks  a care- 
fully brought  up  and  scholarly  young  teacher  who  commutes  from  a 
residential  suburb  daily  to  a primary  department  in  a foreign  district 
of  a great  city.  She  states  frankly  that  she  has  been  in  none  of  the 
homes  in  her  school  district  and  would  be  afraid  to  go.  She  believes 
sincerely  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  handle  her  primary  group  is  by 
making  the  children  “afraid  of  her.”  Her  -teaching  she  believes  to  be 
successful  but  it  has  puzzled  her  sometimes  to  realize  that,  although 
she  is  at  heart  so  sorry  for  them,  the  children  do  not  love  her  as  they 
do  a neighboring  teacher  in  the  same  school. 

The  fact  that  in  some  schools,  many  members  of  the  staff  com- 
mute is  spoken  of  as  lessening  the  likelihood  of  that  friendly  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  districts  which  case  workers  describe 
as  possessed  by  many  principals  and  teachers.  The  teacher  from 
a distant  suburb  who  walks  daily  a few  blocks  through  a distaste- 
ful section  to  her  school,  may  apparently  preserve  indefinitely  her 
feeling  of  aloofness  and  aversion  for  the  district  and  a persuasion 
that  it  cannot  be  the  background  of  wholesome  and  normal  living. 
In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  a teacher  described  later  in  this  section 
as  notably  uninterested  in  the  duller  and  less  attractive  of  her 
pupils  coming  from  the  underprivileged  district  surrounding  the 
school,  one  case  worker  says  “possibly  the  fact  that  her  home  is  in 
a neighboring  town  and  that  she  commutes  daily,  allowing  nothing 
to  interfere  with  her  prompt  departure  from  the  school,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  situation.” 

The  social  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  routine  takes  her 
into  many  homes,  who  is  familiar  with  the  social  topography  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  whose  training  and  experience  lead  her  per- 
haps to  see  the  likenesses  as  well  as  the  differences  between  the 
less  privileged  group  and  her  own,  may  have  quite  different  points 
of  view.  “I  never  saw-  this  neighborhood  before,”  a teacher  is 
quoted  as  saying  to  the  worker  from  a local  family  case  work 
agency  with  whom  she  once  made  a trip  through  the  district  of  the 
school  in  which  she  had  served  for  several  years.  “Surveys  of 
their  districts  made  during  the  summer  session,”  writes  a case 
worker  while  conducting  a class  of  teachers,  “reveal  how  little 
teachers  often  have  learned  about  their  school  neighborhoods.” 
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While  the  need  for  a more  social  point  of  view  and  for  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  special  groups  is  suggested  by  both  case 
workers  and  teachers,  the  records  do  not  often  record  the  sugges- 
tion by  anyone  that  a teacher  has  displayed  racial  or  social  preju- 
dice in  her  treatment  of  a child.  When  such  a suggestion  is  made, 
it  is  frequently  in  connection  with  a child  who  is  described  as 
having  been  primed  by  a sensitive  parent  to  expect  such  treatment 
or  as  coming  from  a family  who  is  ready  to  suspect  and  resent 
such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  school  and  community. 

“She  treats  me  the  way  she  does  because  she  doesn’t  like  Jewish 
girls.” 

James  said  there  were  hardly  any  colored  boys  up  at  that  school 
and  the  teachers  didn’t  like  them.  He  said  when  he  came  to  this  school 
if  anybody  called  him  nigger  he  thought  his  heart  would  burst. 

Both  parents  and  children  worked  up  a grievance  based  on  the  belief 
that  they  had  been  ridiculed  because  they  lived  in  “the  Dump.”  It 
developed  that  the  trouble  began  when  the  children  reported  that  the 
teacher  had  smiled  when  taking  their  address. 

The  need  for  more  interest  and  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  chil- 
dren belonging  to  families  outside  the  older,  more  established 
social  group  in  a conservative  community  where  many  of  the 
teachers  are  drawn  from  this  conservative  group  is  urged  by  a case 
worker,  who  believes  that  children  from  this  group  are  too  easily 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  school  by  a staff  who  see  few  possibilities 
for  them  because  of  their  background. 

Some  of  the  teachers  from  the  older  families  in  N.  really  could  not 
believe  that  children  from  the  . . . district  should  be  expected  to 
amount  to  anything. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  not  this  close  fraternity  be- 
tween teachers  and  the  “better  families”  the  records  show  less 
than  the  usual  forbearance  displayed  sometimes  for  unkemptness, 
poor  manners  and  poor  performance  on  the  part  of  children  from 
supposedly  comfortable  homes  or  from  families  where  the  mother 
is  known  to  have  leisure  for  outside  interests,  and  perhaps  some 
social  prestige  or  publicity. 

N’s  teacher  declared  she  was  out  of  patience  with  his  mother  who 
went  about  giving  lectures  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  . . . and  that 
she  was  going  to  make  a complaint  about  N’s  clothes  and  appearance. 

The  records  of  M.  and  S.,  problems  in  the  same  fourth  grade, 
illustrate  contrasting  social  situations  and  the  school’s  responses. 
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M.,  whose  work  was  weak,  was  frequently  truant,  occasionally  for 
several  days  at  a time.  But  the  school,  knowing  that  he  came  from  a 
poor  home,  had  a drunken,  bullying  father,  and  a struggling,  respectful 
and  respectable  mother,  was  inclined  to  be  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing. 

S.  lived  in  great  comfort  in  an  establishment  with  servants  in  a 
“desirable”  part  of  town.  In  childhood  he  had  suffered  from  a minor 
physical  handicap  which  cut  him  off  from  normal  play  life  but  was  no 
longer  obvious.  He  was  socially  immature  absent-minded,  irresponsi- 
ble, apparently  inconsiderate.  He  responded  neither  very  satisfactor- 
ily to  school  requirements  nor  with  any-  warmth  to  members  of  the 
school  staff  personally.  Tall,  overgrown,  self-conscious,  somewhat 
affected  and  babyish,  he  was  frankly  described  by  one  male  assistant 
in  his  education  as  a “nut”  and  alluded  to  conscientiously  but  without 
cordiality  by  others. 

Attitudes  of  bewilderment  or  frustration  or  irritation,  aroused 
by  some  dull  children  are  described  by  both  case  workers  and 
teachers.  With  the  deficient  child  of  normal  appearance,  as  with 
Elizabeth  described  on  page  53,  this  reaction  seems  often  to  be 
connected  with  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  situation  presented 
by  the  child’s  mental  equipment,  at  least  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
teacher’s  efforts.  As  has  been  suggested,  dullness  or  slowness  on 
the  part  of  her  pupils  may  be  particularly  trying  if  the  teacher 
feels  under  pressure  to  produce  academic  results  or  for  some 
reason  feels  fundamentally  insecure  in  regard  to  the  academic 
achievement  of  her  group.  However,  children  with  easily  recog- 
nizable and  gross  defects,  who  wear  their  alibis  on  their  sleeves  so 
to  speak,  are  frequently  described  as  bringing  out  pity  and  mother- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Sometimes  the  teacher’s  relation 
to  such  children  is  evidently  eased  by  the  fact  that  she  is  relieved 
of  embarrassment  and  irritation  over  the  child’s  poor  results  by 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  so  obviously  incapable.  Of  a child  with 
evident  symptoms  of  chorea  the  case  worker  notes,  “M.  smiles 
easily  and  at  school  is  agreeable  and  non-agressive,  docile  and 
easily  managed.  The  teacher  notices  her  nervousness  and  hesi- 
tancy and  spares  her,  making  no  demands  and  being  careful  not 
to  press  her  for  work  because  she  pities  her.” 

The  records  too,  show  sympathy  freely  expressed  for  an  occa- 
sional erratic  and  obviously  abnormal  individual  and  the  school 
often  unobstrusively  adapting  itself  to  the  peculiarities  of  a child 
whose  behavior  they  can  see  and  accept  as  part  of  a hopeless  prob- 
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lem.  A wan  boy  whose  epileptic  seizures  occasionally  took  place 
in  the  classroom  is  treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance  and  pro- 
tectiveness by  the  whole  school  group.  In  another  instance,  how- 
ever, the  teacher,  although  sympathetic,  found  an  over-stimulated 
child  who  is  known  to  be  organically  handicapped  too  exhausting 
to  endure.  The  following  passage  shows  a teacher  refusing  to 
modify  her  demands  for  conformity  on  the  part  of  a trying  child 
whose  over-activity,  although  there  were  no  abnormal  symptoms 
apparent  to  the  school,  was  ascribed  to  pathological  causes. 

Frank  T.,  a child  of  normal  intelligence,  referred  as  one  of  the 
school’s  greatest  problems,  was  accustomed  to  leaving  without  ex- 
planation, was  always  hurt  by  someone  and  annoyed  at  the  whole 
school.  Teachers  complained  because  he  was  quick  tempered  and  im- 
pudent. No  one  could  get  along  with  him. 

F.  came  from  a home  where  there  was  much  friction  between  the 
parents  and  where  the  stepfather  was  easily  irritated  and  severe  and 
the  mother  nervous  and  inconsistent.  Frank  himself  proved  to  have 
been  subject  to  convulsions  since  he  was  an  infant.  These  were  pre- 
ceded by  certain  physical  symptoms  and  visiting  teacher  found  that  in 
every  case,  except  when  he  had  the  measles,  F’s  unexplained  absences 
had  been  caused  by  the  child’s  knowledge  that  he  would  be  seized  with 
a convulsion.  This  was  explained  to  the  staff  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  school  take  the  initiative  in  avoiding  situations  with  F.  in  which 
there  was  emotional  strain. 

She  did  not  feel,  however,  that  this  point  of  view  was  accepted  by 
many  members  of  the  staff.  There  was  little  change  in  attitude  toward 
him,  except  that  his  disappearances  from  school  without  permission 
were  understood.  For  instance,  when  F.  was  passing  a class  in  the  hall 
recently  he  punched  one  of  the  boys.  The  teacher  insisted  that  he 
come  into  her  room  and  apologize  and  guarantee  that  he  would  never 
do  such  a thing  again.  This  upset  the  child  very  much.  The  visiting 
teacher  used  her  influence  with  the  child  to  get  him  to  make  the  neces- 
sary statements  to  the  teacher.  She  felt,  however,  that  sufficient  allow- 
ance had  perhaps  not  been  made  for  the  strain  under  which  the  child 
was  living. 

Again,  a diagnosis  of  unrecognized  poor  vision  and  the  connec- 
tion with  bad  classroom  habits  ascribed  to  it  in  a case  where  the 
defect  is  not  obvious  does  not  prove  effective  in  avoiding  a strained 
situation  between  a teacher  and  an  inattentive  and  indifferent  child 
who  “disturbs  others  and  gets  nothing  done  himself.” 

The  visiting  teacher  found  L.  seated  apart  from  other  children  “be- 
cause he  annoyed  them.”  He  insisted  later  that  he  could  not  see  the 
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problems.  His  health  card  showed  record  of  poor  vision.  The  teacher, 
who  was  not  aware  of  this,  had  rebuked  the  child  for  failure.  This  in 
turn  irritated  the  child,  who  was  impudent.  He  got  along  well  on  the 
playground  and  was  not  considered  a problem  at  home  but  felt  “picked 
on”  at  school.  He  and  the  teacher  had  frequent  verbal  encounters,  the 
teacher  reporting  that  he  sulked  and  answered  back. 

With  improvement  in  the  child’s  conduct  and  work  the  teacher’s  atti- 
tude changed  somewhat,  although  she  seemed  not  able  entirely  “to 
forget.” 

Sometimes  the  presence  of  some  handicap,  a sense  defect  or 
mental  inadequacy,  may  prove  a handicap  in  another  way  by  mak- 
ing the  school  unnecessarily  hopeless  about  the  child’s  ability.  The 
effect  of  a slight  physical  deformity  on  the  school’s  attitude  to- 
ward the  child  is  believed  by  the  case  worker  to  have  been  an  un- 
fortunate factor  in  the  situation  described  in  the  next  account. 

Donald,  who  has  a slight  physical  deformity  of  the  shoulder,  is 
described  by  the  teacher  as  hopeless,  unable  to  help  himself.  His  writ- 
ing is  wretched  and  unreadable.  He  is  exceptionally  quiet  and  moves 
slowly.  He  seems  to  listen  well  and  to  give  good  attention,  but  never 
shows  pep  or  enthusiasm.  He  is  no  trouble  in  conduct.  The  visiting 
teacher  describes  him  as  an  apparently  healthy  child,  but  listless  and 
apathetic.  “The  only  ray  of  interest  he  showed  came  when  telling  of 
his  ambition  to  work  in  a grocery  store.” 

An  individual  examination  gave  D.  an  I.  Q.  of  97.  It  is  suggested 
that  he  be  kept  in  the  slow-moving  class  and  encouraged,  while  not 
pushed  very  rapidly.  It  seemed  possible  that  the  child,  slow  physically 
and  non-assertive  and  somewhat  repressed  at  home,  had  more  ability 
than  the  school  was  aware  of  and  had  drawn  out. 

Clinic  observations  were  reported  to  principal  and  teacher,  and  en- 
couragement from  the  teacher,  with  opportunity  for  child’s  self  ex- 
pression, agreed  upon.  The  teacher  stated  that  she  had  perhaps 
neglected  D.  because  of  his  not  demanding  personal  attention.  Special 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  child’s  deformity  was  not  of  a 
kind  that  would  impede  his  writing.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
especially  encouraged  in  improving  in  this  subject1  and  that  the  de- 
formity should  not  be  considered  a handicap. 

Need  for  Adjustment  of  Teacher’s  Own  Problems 

In  regard  to  the  “Need  for  Adjustment  of  the  Teacher’s  Own 
Problems,”  the  last  general  heading  in  the  Visiting  Teacher’s  table, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  less  satisfactory  data  is  available  than 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  other  items.  No  record  of  condi- 
tions which  may  be  supposed  to  lower  the  teacher’s  morale — her 
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personal  equipment  to  meet  the  day — quite  aside  from  her  pro- 
fessional standards  in  general,  or  her  understanding  of  the  indi- 
vidual boy  or  girl,  was  included  in  the  data  of  the  summary 
reports  and  the  numbers  recorded  for  the  various  items  on  the 
table  are  obviously  of  little  significance. 

Findings  on  the  teachers’  problems  have  had  to  be  supplied  per- 
sonally by  the  case  workers  who,  in  most  cases,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  information  on  which  to  base  such  findings  only  when 
difficulties  were  serious  or  persistent  enough  to  be  known  by  the 
teacher’s  colleagues  or  when  they  came  to  the  case  worker’s  atten- 
tion in  the  process  of  work  with  the  teacher  on  the  problems  of 
her  children.  The  information  which  is  sometimes  given  and  the 
way  in  which  it  emerges  has  been  illustrated  by  an  occasional 
account  of  an  interview  between  a visiting  teacher  and  an  appre- 
hensive young  teacher,  or  a tense  and  exhausted  guardian  of  an 
unhappy  schoolroom. 

Glimpses  of  how  the  teacher’s  physical  problems  and  the  state 
of  her  vitality  seem  to  play  into  the  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil 
situation  are  afforded  occasionally  by  a brief  reference  to  a “ner- 
vous, wriggly  child  worrying  a thin,  nervous  teacher  so  that 
neither  can  work  well a “teacher  who  is  frail  and  nervous  and 
cannot  stand  the  children  who  are  exhausting a delicate  young 
teacher  who  is  up  late  every  night  and  tired  in  the  daytime,  and  a 
tense,  unhappy  teacher  who  seems  to  have  little  pleasure  in  her 
out-of-school  life.  Suggestions  of  interaction  between  a “nervous 
teacher”  and  a “nervous  child”  appear  in  the  following  passage. 

Child’s  diagnosis  is  epilesy  (idiopathic).  The  present  teacher  is  very 
nervous  and  an  unusually  strict  disciplinarian.  She  had  a great  deal  of 
trouble  last  year  with  a boy  who  was  just  getting  over  chorea.  This 
child  is  restless  and  touchy.  He  got  on  well  with  several  other  teachers. 

Hints  of  personal  problems,  roughly  classified  here  as  social,  on 
the  part  of  one  teacher  and  their  apparent  effect  upon  a child’s 
achievement,  appear  in  the  next  passage. 

F.  belonged  to  a group  where  there  always  seemed  to  be  a good  deal 
of  confusion  and  irritation  and  where  the  teacher  seemed  noticeably 
uninterested  in  school  work.  She  described  F.  as  able  but  lazy.  He 
failed  in  two  subjects,  one  being  art.  During  the  summer  it  developed 
that  a crisis  in  the  family  affairs  of  the  teacher  had  been  taking  place 
during  the  winter.  This  doubtless  accounted  for  her  nervous  and  irri- 
tated condition  and  lack  of  interest  in  school  work. 
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In  the  year  following,  F.  moved  into  another  district.  In  the  nev, 
school  with  a new  teacher,  although  arithmetic  remained  a difficult 
subject  for  him,  he  made  normal  progress.  The  teacher  felt  he  had  real 
talent  in  art.  He  made  some  very  fine  posters  and  was  appointed  to  do 
the  special  work  for  the  grade. 

Suggestions  of  problems  and  disappointments  more  definitely 
connected  with  the  teachers’  professional  lives  occasionally 
emerge.  The  inexperienced  teacher,  of  course,  is  liable  to  lack  of 
confidence  and  fears.  That  she  should  feel  insecure  and  that  her 
anxiety  to  reassure  herself  should  affect  her  responses,  especially 
to  the  children  who  are  threats  to  this  authority,  seems  natural 
and  inevitable.  A visiting  teacher  reports  that  groups  of  pupil 
teachers  recording  for  her  problems  which  they  expected  to  meet 
or  on  which  they  especially  desired  help,  place  notable  emphasis 
on  the  non-conformer — the  “child  who  does  not  respect  the 
teacher,”  the  “disobedient”  or  the  “disorderly”  child.  The  records 
show  some  older  teachers,  unsuccessful  in  their  work  or  in  their 
relationships  with  administrators,  and  also  some  executives,  regis- 
tering similar  sensitiveness  and  insecurity. 

A few  passages  drawn  from  records  showing  familiar  responses 
on  the  part  of  inexperienced  teachers  follow.  In  the  first  frag- 
mentary account,  the  apprehension  of  an  inexperienced  teacher  in 
the  face  of  what  seems  to  be  menacing  outsiders  prevents  her  from 
establishing  a confident  and  friendly  relationship  with  two  new 
boys.  From  rumor  and  her  own  imagination,  moreover,  she  builds 
up  a discouraging  home  background  which  makes  her  afraid  to 
call  on  the  family  and  enhances  the  negative  response  toward  them 
which  doubtless  has  already  been  registered  by  the  boys. 

A young  teacher  with  no  experience  came  to  the  office  very  much 
discouraged  to  report  that  her  school  had  started  splendidly  until  three 
“big  boys”  from  the  city  had  entered.  She  said  W.  was  the  worst,  and 
described  him  as  a hardened  criminal.  . . . The  three  had  taught  her 
children  to  roll  cigarettes  and,  when  that  was  forbidden,  to  roll  corn 
silk.  She  had  come  back  one  noon  to  find  her  room  full  of  “speci- 
mens” when  going  to  the  mine  nearby  had  always  been  forbidden. 
The  new  boys  constantly  annoyed  the  smaller  children  by  taking  their 
balls,  and  other  playthings  on  the  playground.  The  teacher  said  she 
was  afraid  to  visit  the  home,  thought  the  family  was  rough.  School 
enumerator  had  seen  the  mother  hit  W.  when  he  tried  to  come  to  the 
door.  All  three  of  the  boys  did  satisfactory  work  in  classes. 

Calling  at  the  home,  the  visiting  teacher  found  the  house  attractive, 
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well-furnished,  and  the  older  brother,  a quiet,  intelligent  appearing 
boy,  painting  the  porch.  Visiting  teacher  explained  her  interest  in 
helping  newcomers  get  started  well  so  they  would  enjoy  new  schools. 
The  boys  showed  obvious  desire  to  make  friends.  They  said  that  they 
thought  they  liked  the  new  school  better  than  the  school  in  the  city. 
Their  only  dissatisfaction  was  that  they  should  have  been  in  a higher 
class  and  that  the  bigger  boys  in  the  older  grade  would  not  let  them 
play  with  them.  Visiting  teacher  explained  differences  between  city 
schools  and  our  schools,  reasons  for  certain  rules  and  the  importance 
of  doing  as  the  rest  did  if  they  were  to  be  liked  in  the  new  school.  A 
cousin  from  the  neighborhood  came  into  the  room  in  the  course  of 
the  talk.  Discussed  his  work  and  then  turned  conversation  to  the 
younger  boys.  Told  him  that  she  thought  part  of  the  difficulty  was 
that  W.  especially  belonged  with  older  children  and  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  him  to  make  up  some  work  and  go  into  fourth  grade. 
Asked  him  if  younger  boys  could  not  earn  some  money  for  paper, 
pencils  and  books,  which  he  thought  could  be  arranged.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  the  boys  and  inclined  to  take  responsibility.  W.  said  he  was 
going  to  bring  his  books  home  and  catch  up  with  his  work. 

Later  the  record  reports  : 

The  teacher  said  that  she  liked  the  Adams  boys  and  that  they  were 
getting  along  well.  W.  reported  that  he  was  playing  on  a football 
team.  . . . Except  for  the  fact  that  the  teacher’s  methods  for  younger 
children  did  not  keep  him  fully  occupied  and  he  was  somewhat  rest- 
less, he  was  no  longer  a problem.  . . . He  reported  that  his  mother  did 
not  want  him  to  go  into  the  fourth  grade  until  he  had  third  well.  Since 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  transfer,  visiting  teacher  did  not  press 
the  case. 

Another  rural  teacher,  inexperienced  and  unsure  of  herself,  is 
described  as  afraid  of  the  older  boys  in  her  group.  She  ignored 
them,  focusing  her  attention  upon  the  younger  children.  The  boys 
were  irritated,  felt  slighted  and  unfairly  treated  and  retaliated  by 
misbehaving. 

The  next  passage  refers  to  a teacher  whose  inexperience  is 
thought  to  increase  the  problem  of  a dull  child  whom  she  handles 
untactfully  in  her  efforts  to  attain  good  academic  results. 

S.,  a retarded  child  in  the  elementary  department,  was  having  fre- 
quent trouble  with  a teacher  who  had  good  scholarship  standards  but 
was  young  and  inexperienced.  He  was  humiliated  and  made  stubborn 
by  the  bad  showing  he  was  making  and  by  the  teacher’s  tactless  re- 
marks. 

Individual  children  obviously  can  not  expect  vitality  or  attention 
from  the  newcomer  mentioned  in  the  next  passage. 
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The  new  teacher  found  her  load  so  heavy  that  she  felt  depressed  and 
overburdened.  She  could  not  be  expected  for  a while  to  work  with 
individual  problems. 

Professional  and  personal  problems  of  another  kind  are  sug- 
gested by  the  brief  account  on  page  201  of  a community  where 
many  teachers  were  described  as  looking  down  upon  their  profes- 
sion. The  following  passages  provide  clues  as  to  professional 
strains  or  disappointments  which  apparently  helped  to  develop  a 
problem-breeding  room  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Room  Ten  had  had  a rather  unhappy  atmosphere  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  teacher  was  very  much  disappointed  at  having  to  teach 
in  the  lower  grades  when  she  had  expected  to  be  assigned  to  high 
school.  She  frankly  said  she  did  not  know  anything  about  little  chil- 
dren and  was  not  particularly  interested  in  them. 

The  new  cases  in  A.  School  during  one  month  were  with  one  excep- 
tion pupils  from  one  grade.  They  were  reported  chiefly  as  scholarship 
and  behavior  problems.  A visit  to  the  room  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  was  especially  emphasizing  discipline,  had  all  her  pupils  in  one 
group,  was  much  disturbed  over  the  slow  ones,  keeping  them  almost 
daily  after  school  for  mere  routine  drill  and  was  so  severe  with  them, 
both  in  school  and  after  school  that  a spirit  of  restlessness  and  re- 
bellion seemed  to  prevail.  The  visiting  teacher  spent  much  time  in 
visiting  the  room  in  order  to  watch  the  cases  referred  to  her  at  their 
school  work.  After  calling  in  the  homes,  she  tried  to  report  home  con- 
ditions and  the  child’s  attitude  and  achievements  at  home  in  such  a 
way  that  the  teacher  would  become  personally  interested  in  each  child 
as  an  individual  problem.  It  gradually  developed  that  the  teacher  had 
not  been  well,  that  she  feared  she  had  been  negligent  and  had  felt  that 
if  she  worked  hard  enough  she  must  make  her  pupils  learn.  As  her 
plan  had  failed,  however,  she  was  anxious  to  try  something  different 
and  to  seek  help.  . . . 

Miss  N.  was  quite  sure  Bobby  would  fail.  He  was  slow  and  she  felt 
that  the  children  in  his  group  were  too  immature  for  their  work.  She 
knew  that  A.,  who  would  have  them  if  they  were  promoted,  had  high 
standards  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up.  She  felt  that 
they  had  not  had  sufficient  preparation  in  the  preceding  class  and  should 
not  have  been  sent  on.  The  class  as  a whole  was  one  of  the  poorest 
she  had  ever  had. 

If  we  are  to  be  consistent,  the  teacher’s  as  well  as  the  child’s 
behavior  must  obviously  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  its  causes 
and  must  be  seen  as  purposeful,  inevitable  and  influenced  by  deep 
and  inexorable  emotional  needs  common  to  us  all  and  by  special 
personal  problems  which  come  the  way  of  every  individual.  Clues 
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to  these  personal  problems  furnished  by  the  records  are,  of  course, 
slight.  In  the  account  of  Bobby,  when  the  teacher  makes  her  first 
appearance,  fatigued,  unoptomistic  and  harried  “by  interviews 
with  several  parents  during  the  afternoon”  we  seem  to  get  glimpses 
of  an  individual  tired,  uncertain  of  herself  and  her  technique,  and 
fearful  of  the  criticism  of  an  abler  or  more  forceful  professional 
neighbor.  The  following  excerpts  suggest  the  presence  of  possible 
sore  spots  for  the  teachers  which  may  have  been  touched  by  the 
child’s  problem  and  which  perhaps  helped  to  exaggerate  the 
teacher’s  response  and  block  successful  handling  of  the  situation. 

Occasionally  the  case  is  stated  flatly. 

Every  few  weeks  there  is  an  explosion  between  child  and  teacher 
who  are  somewhat  alike  in  disposition. 

At  other  times  an  unconscious  insult  on  the  part  of  the  child 
to  the  teacher  is  suggested. 

Mr.  D.,  a frail  young  man  considered  rather  weak  by  other  members 
of  the  staff,  seemed  to  be  outside  the  group  of  men  teachers.  There 
was  an  inclination  on  their  part  to  laugh  at  him.  He  was  very  sensi- 
tive. Herbert,  a boy  referred  to  the  visiting  teacher  in  his  group,  was 
a “sissy,”  not  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  boys,  markedly  dependent  on 
his  mother.  Mr.  D.  was  noticeably  unsympathetic  and  irritable  with 
this  boy. 

Teacher  was  unpopular  and  showed  resentment  of  L’s  good  humor, 
perhaps  of  his  gayness  and  popularity. 

Mrs.  S.  was  especially  sensitive  to  the  use  of  ornaments  and  cos- 
metics by  the  attractive  girl  pupils.  She  was  aging,  widowed,  broken, 
with  many  home  problems.  Outside  of  school  she  rouged  and  dressed 
herself  in  the  fashion  of  the  younger  group. 

This  teacher  continually  scented  sex  difficulties,  innuendoes,  im- 
proper note-writing,  etc.  Her  room  became  a veritable  hot  bed  of 
problems  of  this  kind.  It  developed  that  she  was  the  victim  of  serious 
and  tragic  difficulties  in  her  own  marital  situation. 

Mr.  E.  was  a slight  blonde  man  from  a family  of  girls,  who  had  had 
a very  protected  boyhood.  The  neighborhood  in  which  he  taught  was 
near  Hunkey  Town  and  part  of  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  “tough.” 
Mr.  E.  often  seemed  anxious  to  appear  sophisticated.  He  would  insist, 
for  instance,  that  it  was  obvious  to  him  from  certain  small  unmistak- 
able signs  that  the  father  of  a child  was  a racketeer  on  a large  scale, 
that  another  was  a pervert  and  still  another  took  a drug.  Acquaintance 
with  the  families  often  showed  no  foundation  for  these  beliefs. 

Mr.  H.  was  a disappointed,  unhappy  elderly  man  from  an  old  family 
with  a cultured  background.  The  administrators  under  whom  he 
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worked  were  of  foreign  extraction.  Their  favorites  were  young  teach- 
ers of  their  own  race  or  another — also  “foreign”  compared  to  Mr. 
H's.  Ineffective  personally  and  as  a teacher,  Mr.  H.  had  the  reputation 
of  being  very  exacting  and  constantly  nagging  and  finding  fault  with 
his  school  group.  Many  of  his  pupils  had  foreign-born  fathers;  some 
were  themselves  foreign  born.  Boys  frequently  indignantly  stated  that 
Mr.  H.  referred  to  them  as  “dirty  immigrants”  and  by  similar  epithets. 

This  account  of  the  teacher’s  personal  and  professional  prob- 
lems and  the  way  they  affect  her  relation  to  difficult  children 
might  appropriately  be  ended  with  an  inventory  of  the  factors 
promoting  or  militating  against  emotional  health  in  the  teacher’s 
situation  in  general.  The  data  do  not  afford  such  a specific  in- 
ventory, however,  and  a complete  discussion  of  such  material  is 
considered  subject  for  another  volume. 

Other  studies  have  listed  the  unhealthy  factors  which  their 
authors  hold  can  most  often  be  charged  to  the  teacher’s  routine, 
and  the  hazards  in  emotional  health  to  which  they  consider  her 
especially  liable.  Terman*  in  1913  concluded  that  teachers  suf- 
fered with  undue  frequency  from  a number  of  minor  complaints, 
that  they  were  excessively  liable  to  “nervous  exhaustion,”  strain, 
and  certain  emotional  hazards.  Among  causes,  he  listed  first  the 
exhausting  nature  of  the  teacher’s  work,  requiring  constant  shifts 
of  attention  and  rapid  adjustments,  the  effect  of  overcrowded 
classes,  which  include  retarded  and  difficult  children,  and  the  strain 
and  long  hours  which  attend  the  average  teacher’s  day.  He  be- 
lieved that  many  teachers  suffered  from  dread  of  conflicts  with 
parents,  pupils  or  authorities,  and  that  they  were  denied  a certain 
kind  of  vital  spiritual  nourishment  by  lack  of  opportunity  to  see 
the  tangible  results  of  their  work.  He  called  attention  to  the  effects 
of  working  in  a school  regime  allowing  little  freedom  or  initiative, 
the  repression  of  individuals  by  “the  system,”  the  mechanical  and 
repetitive  character  of  the  teacher’s  routine  and  her  liability  to 
limited  contacts  and  to  thwarted  aspirations  in  her  emotional  life. 

Dr.  Glueck,**  in  1924,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  classroom  prob- 
lems, listed  as  “common  poisons  in  the  classroom  atmosphere,” 
fatigue  resulting  from  too  heavy  a teacher  load,  ennui  engendered 
by  a situation  where  the  worker  is  largely  deprived  of  opportunity 
to  exercise  her  own  initiative,  irritation  resulting  from  lack  of 

* Lewis  Terman,  The  Teacher’s  Health.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1913* 

**  Bernard  Glueck,  Some  Extra-Curricular  Problems  of  the  Classroom.  New  York: 
Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  Publication  No.  3,  1924. 
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appreciation  of  effort  by  an  impersonal  administrative  machinery, 
and  anxiety  over  professional  security.  “Much  of  what  is  unde- 
sirable in  ‘classroom  atmosphere,’  ” he  comments,  “may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a school  system  which  overworks  and  under- 
appreciates its  staff.” 

Discussing  the  teacher’s  relation  to  the  community,  teachers  in 
a university  class  in  1927*  suggested  that  members  of  their  pro- 
fession often  did  not  attain  a wholesome  participation  in  the  com- 
munity’s progress  and  mentioned  the  following  factors  as  among 
those  responsible  for  this  situation. 

Low  salaries 

Inadequate  contacts  on  the  part  of  teachers  outside  the  professional 
group 

Lack  of  vitality  after  the  day’s  work  for  outside  contacts 

Caste  systems  in  the  schools  and  often  in  the  community 

Lack  of  professional  morale  on  part  of  many  teachers  who  use 

work  as  a filler  before  marriage 

The  teacher’s  preoccupation  with  factual  information  and  rote 
learning 

The  low  degree  of  interpenetration  between  teaching  group  and 
community 

Teachers  writing  more  recently  emphasize  the  results  of  the  lack 
of  freedom  which  they  experience  in  settings  where  the  private 
life  of  this  member  of  the  community,  as  well  as  her  official  life, 
is  in  a sense  owned  by  her  fellow  townsmen  and  of  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  likely  to  have  to  find  in  the  school  the  answer  to  their 
own  social  and  emotional  needs  when  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
establish  many  contacts  outside  the  school. 

From  reports  included  in  the  data  of  satisfactory  and  unsatis- 
factory factors  in  their  experience  given  by  a group  of  teachers 
representing  different  grades  in  different  school  systems  are  drawn 
the  following  passages,  some  of  which  illustrate  the  situations 
mentioned  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  They  may  be  classified 
roughly  under  five  headings. 

Dissatisfactions  reported  by  teachers  associated  with  : 

Feeling  professionally  insecure 

I was  in  an  agony  of  terror  when  parents  came  to  visit  my  class. 

I had  to  teach  my  first  French  class  in  the  superintendent’s  office 
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because  of  crowded  buildings.  I was  frightened  and  self- 
conscious. 

Most  of  the  children  in  B.  district  came  from  affluent  homes  with 
mothers  who  had  spare  time  and  were  very  articulate.  A good 
many  of  them  came  often  to  the  school.  We  younger  teachers  felt 
professionally  insecure  and  were  also  uncomfortably  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  probably  weren’t  living  up  to  the  wonderful  Miss  B. 
or  the  popular  Miss  C. 

I was  scared  stiff  and  green  of  the  kids. 

Feeling  professionally  thwarted,  bored  or  unfairly  treated 

I could  see  no  advancement  or  growth  ahead  of  me  and  yet  I was 
afraid  to  get  out  of  the  schools  where  I had  the  genteel  security  of 
a teacher,  f had  been  there  long  enough  so  that  I didn’t  dare  throw 
myself  into  competition  with  my  friends  in  the  busniess  world 
where  I might  publicly  be  poor  or  fail. 

I taught  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  Requirements  were  quite 
rigid  for  much  of  the  work.  It  no  longer  interested  me  nor  gave  me 
any  sense  of  accomplishment. 

Our  supervisor  was  a headlong  worker,  very  exacting  and  very 
ambitious  for  her  department.  She  lived  for  it  herself,  demanded 
the  utmost  of  us  and  took  all  that  we  did  for  granted. 

We  got  low  salaries  but  were  frequently  reminded  of  our  privileges 
in  being  in  such  a good  school  system. 

Feeling  personally  thwarted  and  lacking  in  outlets  and  oppor- 
tunities 

I felt  that  I could  make  few  promising  social  contacts  and  that  the 
fact  that  I was  a teacher  was  against  me  when  it  came  really  to 
getting  anywhere  in  the  marital  game. 

The  one  outlet  I had  as  a young  teacher  in  L.,  aside  from  gossiping 
with  the  other  seventh  grade  teachers  who  lived  at  the  boarding 
house,  was  the  mail  which  came  in  at  seven  o’clock  every  evening. 
We  used  to  go  for  it  regularly  but  soon  heard  that  “the  teachers 
ran  around  too  much  and  were  seen  too  much  on  the  streets.” 

I was  desperately  lonely  in  the  little  town  of  M.  On  Sundays  my 
training  kept  me  from  indulging  in  any  sport  or  entertainment. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  in  my  room. 

If  we  walked  or  hiked  in  R.  the  townspeople,  who  drove  their  Fords 
distances  of  two  blocks  or  more  from  their  residences  to  their  busi- 
ness places,  thought  us  queer.  Besides  there  was  no  place  to  walk 
to.  Practically  our  only  outlet  was  the  occasional  high  school  foot- 
ball games  to  which  we  could  go  and  cheer  for  our  side.  Naturally 
I fell  in  love  with  one  of  my  big  boy  students,  although  I took 
agonizing  pains  to  insure  that  it  should  never  be  suspected. 

It  would  have  been  thought  very  disreputable  for  us  to  go  to  a 
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public  dance  hall  but  there  was  no  other  place  where  we  could 
have  danced. 

The  school  lunches  hurried  through  in  half  an  hour  in  a din  and 
followed  by  a taut  and  tense  post-luncheon  period  spent  supervising 
a huge  class  without  a passion  for  the  subject  of  music  theory  were 
not  particularly  hygienic. 

I never  got  over  a certain  self-consciousness  socially  about  being  a 
teacher  and  let  the  fact  that  I taught  go  unnoted  wherever  I was  a 
stranger — although  always  uncomfortably  and  with  a loss  of  self 
respect.  I am  still  aware  of  a sensitiveness  to  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  which  the  “Even  teachers  are  God’s  creatures” 
epigram  might  be  taken  as  a symbol. 

Feeling  a loss  of  personal  liberty 

There  was  dictation  as  to  the  way  we  should  dress. 

Cosmetics  were  treated  as  obscene  and  we  who  certainly  needed 
them  more  than  the  children  weren’t  supposed  to  use  them  (al- 
though the  children  who  had  sufficient  initiative  frequently  did). 
What  you  never  have  while  you  are  teaching  is  the  feeling  that  you 
can  express  your  opinions  and  ideas,  regardless  of  what  they  are, 
if  they  are  sincere.  If  for  any  reason  they  happen  not  to  be  those 
generally  accepted  by  the  community,  when  you  are  a teacher  it  is 
just  understood  that  you  will  keep  still  about  them.  . . . When  you 
stop  to  think  this  over  it  is  rather  ironical  as  it  means  that  the 
teacher  is  always  following  the  opinion  of  the  conservative  majority 
of  the  community  instead  of  leading  it. 

Feeling  depression  or  fatigue 

Fatigue  plus  the  inexorable  facing  of  tomorrow  took  the  edge  off 
the  short  hours  my  friends  envied  me  so.  If  I didn’t  get  to  bed 
early  I was  all  in  the  next  day  and  I always  felt  Monday  morning 
coming  on  Sunday. 

After  several  years  of  teaching  I found  that  I couldn’t  carry  a six- 
hour  or  even  a five-hour  day  without  a kind  of  chronic  liability  to 
depression  and  fatigue. 

A sampling  of  items  on  the  positive  side  listed  by  this  same 
group  of  teachers  may  also  be  illuminating,  especially  in  showing 
some  of  the  sources  on  which  these  teachers  had  to  depend  for 
their  satisfactions.  As  might  be  expected,  many  of  them  involve 
the  gaining  of  a sense  of  achievement,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
young  or  new  teacher  who  is  proving  her  power.  Commenting 
upon  such  a si'uation,  a teacher  refers  to  the  “comparatively  simple 
problem  of  satisfactions  when  it  was  enough  to  find  that  I sur- 
vived, that  I could  get  away  with  the  situation  without  anybody 
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knowing  how  green  and  scared  I was,  and  that  the  children  didn’t 
walk  out  on  me.” 

My  French  class  succeeded  and  the  superintendent  praised  it. 

When  the  principal  gave  me  my  check  she  told  me  that  she  had 
heard  good  reports  from  some  of  my  parents. 

I gradually  got  hold  of  my  unruly,  disrespectful  class  and  managed 
them  through  my  handling  of  the  subject  matter. 

I liked  being  looked  upon  as  an  authority. 

Two  of  us  were  asked  in  our  first  year_as  teachers  to  have  a social 
club  for  the  high  school  girls.  It  was  a great  source  of  satisfaction  to 
us  that  all  the  girls  joined  and  that  it  was  a more  successful  club  than 
the  principal’s  and  the  man  teacher’s. 

Satisfactions  somewhat  similar  in  import  but  apparently  less 
likely  to  depend  upon  the  teacher’s  newness  and  insecurity  appear 
in  the  next  group. 

I enjoyed  making  my  pupils  think. 

I liked  to  see  my  pupils’  enthusiasms  and  interests  develop  under  my 
teaching. 

I liked  to  see  my  students  enjoy  themselves. 

I grouped  my  children  according  to  my  own  plan  and  got  better  re- 
sults in  achievement  and  more  response. 

I got  intellectual  stimulus,  interest  and  amusement  out  of  watching  my 
children  grow. 

At  other  times  the  satisfaction  seems  to  depend  more  directly 
upon  the  personal  responses  made  to  her  or  upon  the  teacher’s  con- 
sciousness of  filling  an  obvious  need. 

The  children  liked  me.  They  said  I didn’t  seem  like  a teacher. 

I was  more  popular  with  the  children  than  the  teacher  who  preceded 
me. 

My  children  needed  me.  They  were  underprivileged  and  I was  very 
important  to  them.  They  made  me  feel  like  a superior  being. 

In  one  case  it  is  connected  with  social  recognition  and  prestige. 

The  new  teacher  was  an  important  person  on Island.  I was 

pointed  out  to  everyone.  The  dandies  of  the  village  tended  to  be  inter- 
ested and  potentially  gallant  and  the  old  women  fingered  my  white 
dresses  and  said,  “They’re  cream  silk,  aren’t  they?” 

In  two  others  it  is  associated  with  social  acceptance  by  the 
school  group  which  is  the  only  social  group  mentioned  by  the 
teachers  who  were  newcomers  in  small  communities. 

I played  in  the  high  school  orchestra  with  the  pupils  and  sang  in  the 
choir. 
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I went  to  ball  games  and  outings  with  the  pupils  and  rooted  for  our 
side.  . . . After  the  games  we  served  dinners  to  the  two  teams. 

The  samplings  are  concluded  with  brief  summaries  provided  by 
one  teacher  on  two  teaching  experiences,  one  of  which  is  recorded 
as  on  the  whole  satisfying  and  the  other  as  dissatisfying. 

The  work  was  new  to  me,  I did  not  know  whether  I could  do  it  or 
not,  but  I did  it  well  enough  to  see  results  and  was  better  than  my 
predecessor. 

The  children,  quaint,  respectful,  underprivileged  in  almost  every  way, 
ate  up  everything  I had  to  give  them.  They  and  their  families  looked 
up  to  me  and  were  devoted  to  me.  All  this  helped  make  up  for  the  bar- 
renness of  this  Mexican-American  village. 

Of  a later  experience  she  writes : 

I was  not  very  proud  of  my  technique  which  was  rather  uncertain 
and  not  as  good  as  that  of  my  colleague  in  the  department.  I had  to 
give  the  same  work  for  a long  time.  The  children  had  had  the  best  of 
care  and  I was  not  conscious  of  being  important  to  them.  I had  no 
social  position  in  the  community.  Our  suburban  school  setting  in  the 
suburb  of  a conservative  southern  city  was  genteel  and  “desirable,”  the 
mecca  of  families  with  children  between  six  and  sixteen,  but  not  en- 
tirely satisfying  to  the  young  unmarried  worker. 

In  addition  to  this  material  on  the  satisfactions  and  dissatisfac- 
tions of  the  teacher’s  situation  in  general,  a small  amount  of  mate- 
rial which  was  elicited  by  specific  questions  to  the  teachers  on  the 
values  for  them  of  the  situation  presented  by  the  problem  child  is 
given  because  of  its  special  interest  in  relation  to  this  study.  The 
following  comments  are  chosen  as  showing  some  of  the  meanings 
for  the  teacher  in  the  school  situation  of  such  a child  and  some  of 
the  factors  which  help  to  make  him  difficult  for  her  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  has  been  used  in  these  pages.  The  dissatisfactions 
listed  here,  like  others  reported,  often  involve  threats  to  pro- 
fessional security.  Some  suggest  the  idea  of  personal  hurt. 

Dissatisfactions  were  reported  by  teachers  in  connection  with 
difficult  problems  as  associated  with  feelings  of : 

Insecurity 

A child  I didn’t  know  how  to  handle,  especially  if  he  made  me  lose 
my  temper  before  the  class,  lowered  my  stock  with  myself  and  with 
the  principal  and  with  the  other  children. 

If  I had  a problem  child  or  a problem  class  I tried  to  keep  still 
about  it  and  not  publish  the  fact  to  my  superiors. 

I knew  that  my  principal  was  always  ready  to  take  over  problems 
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and  handle  them  for  me  but  this  humiliated  me  and  made  me  feel 
that  I lost  still  more  standing  with  the  child  and  myself.  It  seemed 
as  though,  if  I were  as  smart  as  she,  or  as  Miss  A.  or  Miss  B.,  for 
instance,  I just  naturally  wouldn’t  have  problems.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I could  confer  with  anyone  on  the  handling  of  behavior 
problems  in  an  impersonal  and  purely  professional  way. 

A child  like  T.  was  a constant  threat  and  a hazard  because  he  could 
lead  a whole  group  and  humiliate  me  before  the  class  and  anybody 
else. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  our  job  to  manage  and  teach 
the  children  and  that  if  we  were  good  teachers  we  would  do  so 
single-handed.  The  important  issues  were  for  us  to  get  the  children 
through  their  examinations,  get  reports  in  and  run  a good  school. 
...  I didn’t  dare  tell  anybody  that  I didn’t  know  how  to  manage 
my  class.  I knew  I should  be  able  to  and  I went  around  miserably 
trying  to  look  and  act  as  if  I did. 

Insecurity  and  personal  hurt 

I see  now  that  I automatically  developed  a few  kinds  of  general 
treatment  for  my  problems.  If  the  child  didn’t  respond  to  these 
prescriptions  (mostly  a lot  of  personal  attention,  encouragement 
and  some  extra  checking  up)  I was  at  a loss  and  likely  to  be  dis- 
couraged or  disgusted  with  him. 

If  a child  didn’t  learn,  I sometimes  knew  that  it  wasn’t  my  fault  but 
I always  thought  it  was  my  fault  if  the  children  misbehaved.  . . . 
Anyway,  I thought  if  I were  really  a good  teacher  I would  bring 
good  out  of  every  child. 

I hated  to  hear  about  super-teachers.  ...  I felt  guilty  and  defensive 
under  the  principal’s  inspirational  exhortations. 

When  a child  let  me  down  after  I had  worked  for  him  and  with 
him,  it  plain  hurt  my  feelings. 

Satisfactions  which  were  reported  as  connected  with  difficult 
cases  included  the  following  items: 

When  a child  “straightened  out”  with  me  or  when  his  scholarship 
improved  it  was  a tremendous  satisfaction. 

When  I managed  a child  that  the  last  teachers  had  failed  with  I 
was  delighted. 

It  was  a satisfaction  to  me  that  there  was  one  difficult  boy  who  did 
not  mind  anybody  but  me. 

If  I understood  why  a child  didn’t  get  on  and  that  it  wasn’t  my 
fault  and  other  people  gave  me  sympathy  and  appreciation  for 
taking  care  of  him,  I could  be  very  forbearing  and  proud  of  my 
good  attitude  toward  him. 

When  the  child’s  difficulties  were  recognized  by  the  principal,  I felt 
comfortable  about  the  situation  and  glad  to  be  of  help. 
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We  may  leave  for  studies  which  will  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  this  subject  further  exploration  of  the  satisfactions  and 
dissatisfactions  of  the  teacher’s  situation  and  of  their  implication 
for  the  health  and  growth  of  the  teacher.  On  the  basis  of  the 
small  amount  of  material  given,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that 
professional  insecurity  looms  large  and  is  especially  prominent  in 
the  passages  dealing  with  the  problem  child.  On  the  personal  side, 
there  are  indications  that  a feeling  of  self-consciousness  or  tension 
of  being  thwarted  in  her  personal  development  and  curtailed  in  her 
personal  liberty  on  the  part  of  those  who  bear  the  teacher  role  are 
not  uncommon. 

We  may  leave  to  future  studies  too  the  question  of  the  traits 
most  likely  to  be  characteristic  of  persons  who  now  select  such 
satisfactions  by  choosing  the  teaching  profession,  who  in  turn  are 
available  for  selection  by  the  training  school,  for  training  by  it  and 
by  the  play  of  such  experiences  as  are  described  above. 

Obviously  this  matter  of  the  kinds  of  persons  wrho  become  teach- 
ers and  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  teaching  experience  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  difficult  child,  al- 
though the  type  of  teaching  personality  which  would  be  considered 
most  favorable  for  him  will  probably  elude  definition.  The  mate- 
rial of  this  study  provides  a few  suggestions  for  such  a definition 
in  its  occasional  mention  of  traits  or  methods  of  the  teachers  wTho 
were  described  as  successful  with  difficult  children  or  of  those  who 
by  changing  their  tactics  succeeded  after  having  had  difficulties 
with  problem  children.  Lists  of  certain  traits  or  factors  connected 
with  the  teacher’s  response  in  some  difficult  teacher-pupil  relation- 
ships which  were  specifically  mentioned  by  the  records  as  unfavor- 
able and  some  mentioned  as  favorable  follow. 

Traits  in  Teachers  Mentioned  as  Associated  with  Unfavorable 
Teacher-Pupil  Relationships 

A negative  response  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  the  child 

“Nervousness” 

Unhappiness 

Sensitiveness  to  irritation 

Inflexibility 

Over-insistence  on  the  importance  of  academic  results 

Occasionally  a combination  of  these  qualities,  together  with  a 
suggestion  of  causes,  appears  in  a brief  passage. 
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The  teacher  is  one  who  is  known  for  rigid  standards-  and  inflexible 
methods.  If  a pupil  fails  to  move  in  a group,  she  feels  that  the  teacher 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  for  him.  The  visiting  teacher  was 
struck  by  her  obvious  unhappiness  and  lack  of  outlets.  ...  At  Christ- 
mas she  invested  in  a second-hand  Ford  which  the  visiting  teacher 
helped  her  locate.  Her  attitude  in  the  classroom  seemed  more  cheerful 
and  happy  after  she  had  more  interests  outside  of  school. 

Superior  intellectual  qualities  and  educational  background,  the 
records  indicate,  do  not  necessarily  insure  a favorable  teacher  per- 
sonality nor  provide  a safeguard  against  unsatisfactory  teacher- 
pupil  relationships.  Healthy  elements  on  the  other  hand  may  be 
preserved  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  some  desirable  personal  and  pro- 
fessional attributes  on  the  teacher’s  part.  Passages  like  the  fol- 
lowing imply  that  even  highly  valued  virtues  on  the  emotional  side 
may  be  dispensed  with  if  those  which  are  more  important  are 
assured. 

Miss  M.  shouts  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  seizes  the  children  by  their 
collars,  and  paces  wildly  up  and  down  the  room.  She  has  a heart  as 
big  as  she  is,  however,  and  her  children  seem  to  progress  well  and  most 
of  them  are  fond  of  her. 

Descriptions  by  case  workers  of  qualities  in  teachers  whom  they 
considered  notably  successful  with  problem  children  mentioned 

Real  liking  for  children 

Interest  in  working  with  them,  a “kind  of  enthusiasm  for  teaching” 

Ability  to  take  the  children’s  behavior  unemotionally,  not  to  get  upset 
or  “fly  oft  the  handle” 

Happiness,  personal  adjustment  to  her  work 

Kindliness,  sympathy,  understanding 

A habit  of  expecting  good  behavior  from  children  and  treating  them 
with  consideration  and  respect 

Skill  in  avoiding  issues  with  a child 

Flexibility,  more  interest  in  child  than  in  subject  matter  achievement 

Brief  descriptions  by  case  workers  of  several  teachers  reported 
as  particularly  successful  with  problem  children  and  embodying 
some  of  these  qualities  follow : 

Miss  E.  really  enjoys  the  company  of  children  and  is  interested  in 
their  responses,  no  matter  what  they  are.  . . . She  treats  every  child  in 
her  room,  even  a forlorn  creature  with  an  I.Q.  of  68,  as  if  she  respected 
him  and  believed  that  he  could  contribute  something  to  the  group.  And 
she  recognizes  and  praises  efforts  to  contribute,  no  matter  how  incapa- 
ble the  children  are  of  notable  achievement. 
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Miss  L.  sincerely  likes  children.  . . . During  vacations  she  usually 
has  several  small  boys  from  any  place  she  locates  in  her  trail.  Her 
standards  are  exacting,  but  she  always  gives  the  impression  that  she 
likes  and  respects  a child,  no  matter  what  has  been  his  act,  and  that 
she  is  on  his  side  to  help  him  straighten  out  the  situation.  She  takes 
the  children’s  self-initiated  activities  seriously,  their  clubs,  class  meet- 
ings and  the  like,  and  is  always  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  their  affairs. 

A difficult  child,  finding  fair  haven  after  a stormy  career  in  a 
crowded  city  school,  says  : 

The  principal  is  . . . better  out  here.  She  will  listen  to  a fellow  when 
he  wants  to  tell  her  something.  That  other  one  wouldn’t.  And  the 
teacher  I have  now  is  fresh.  She  can’t  be  serious.  She  is  too  good 
natured,  she  cracks  jokes  and  tells  stories  and  everybody  likes  her.  No 
one  could  be  good  with  that  other  teacher  but  a boy  like  L.  (described 
as  a sissy)  ...  I would  like  to  be  good  but  you  couldn’t  with  that 
teacher.  I am  happy  here. 

And  another,  commenting  on  two  neighboring  teachers,  one  a 
favorite  in  a large  High  School,  says : 

Mr.  B.  is  very  reasonable.  If  you  go  to  him,  he  will  listen  to  you. 

But  Mr.  R.  will  say,  “I  know  you  all  down  here  at High  School. 

You  are  a lot  of  bluffers”!  When  I went  and  spoke  to  Mr.  B.  when  I 
was  moving  and  didn’t  have  my  home  work,  he  listened  to  me.  He  has 
a boy  of  his  own  and  he  cracks  jokes  with  us  in  class  too!  But  this 
morning  I had  such  a headache — from  R. — that  I couldn’t  even  smile  at 
his  jokes. 

The  final  passages,  written  by  a remedial  teacher,  contrast  the 
spirits  of  two  neighboring  school-rooms  and  their  teachers  in  the 
foreign  section  of  an  industrial  city. 

Although  Miss  A.  is  well  educated  and  has  a wide  range  of  knowledge 
there  is  a general  spirit  of  disorder  in  the  room.  The  children  are  dis- 
contented and  the  teacher  is  unhappy  in  her  work. 

The  pupils  show  a lack  of  respect  for  the  teacher,  answer  disrespect- 
fully and  constantly  take  advantage  of  her.  She  does  not  know  the 
ability  of  individual  pupils.  They  know  that  she  is  not  careful  about 
correcting  papers  or  noting  that  they  have  not  handed  in  a paper.  They 
know  they  can  deceive  her.  Two  or  three  often  leave  the  room  to- 
gether without  permission. 

This  room  is  a source  of  continual  distress  to  the  principal.  Its  spirit 
is  one  of  lawlessness  and  unhappiness.  The  teacher  is  careless  about 
money.  Valuable  school  material  has  been  taken  from  her  room  and 
money  from  her  pocketbook.  Children  who  have  learned  control  in  the 
fourth  grade  become  unruly  in  this  room.  The  principal  goes  into  the 
room  and  gets  splendid  results,  A few  days  later  she  may  enter  the 
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room  during  a lesson  in  the  same  department  to  find  the  pupils  doing 
extremely  poor  work. 

The  fourth  grade  room  is  very  orderly  in  every  way.  There  are 
pleasing  pictures,  including  work  by  the  children,  about  the  room.  The 
teacher  gives  the  children  to  understand  that  she  is  one  with  them. 
They  never  seem  to  take  advantage  of  this.  The  group  has  a spirit  of 
self-activity.  There  is  a well  rounded  program  which  includes  games. 
Nothing  is  neglected  that  will  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

This  teacher  always  looks  at  work  done  by  the  children,  is  very  fair, 
never  nags.  All  the  children  understand  thaf  nothing  but  the  best  work 
will  be  accepted.  She  is  very  polite  to  the  children  and  they  are  very 
polite  to  her  and  to  others. 

Quite  a little  group  work  is  carried  on  and  the  children  work  out 
projects.  There  is  good  team  work.  The  children  observe  special  days 
by  costumed  entertainments.  Children  who  are  not  particularly  good 
at  academic  work  have  done  remarkably  well  in  plays  given  in  this 
room.  The  children  make  suggestions  to  the  teacher  for  Christmas 
entertainments,  etc.  . . . On  Valentine’s  Day  pupils  act  as  messengers 
to  deliver  Valentines  for  pupils  and  teachers  throughout  the  building. 
They  are  always  very  polite  when  they  enter  and  leave  a room. 

The  teacher  makes  it  her  business  to  know  her  children,  their  home 
lives,  outside  interests  and  any  special  abilities.  They  go  to  her  freely 
for  help;  she  is  always  ready  to  assist.  Her  pupils  are  individuals  to 
her.  She  shows  no  favoritism.  The  poorest  and  dullest  are  given  their 
share  of  love. 

She  knows  the  older  brothers  and  sisters.  Children  from  all  rooms 
visit  with  her  before  school.  Children  are  very  respectful  to  her  and 
return  to  visit  her  after  they  leave  school.  She  is  held  in  high  esteem 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  parents  love  her,  and  cooperate  with  her. 

The  teacher  is  quick  to  observe  the  physical  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren. She  notices  when  they  are  tired,  getting  thin,  not  looking  so 
well  as  formerly,  when  eyesight  is  poor.  When  conditions  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  she  reports  to  the  proper  sources  and  gets  the 
help  needed  to  better  the  situation  of  the  children.  She  always  arrives 
early  on  cold  mornings  and  takes  the  children  in  out  of  the  cold. 

If  a child  is  punished  or  reported  to  the  principal,  the  group  are  with 
the  teacher.  They  feel  that  the  guilty  child  has  spoiled  their  group.  A 
young  substitute  had  the  room  during  her  absence  for  a few  weeks. 
Discipline  carried  over.  This  same  substitute  afterwards  had  another 
room  and  had  a hard  time  with  discipline. 

This  teacher  is  happy  and  wishes  to  die  in  the  “harness.” 

Of  the  growing  interest  in  studies  of  teacher  health,  teacher 
personality  and  teacher  adjustment  and  their  efifects  on  classroom 
situations,  such  studies  as  one  now  in  process  on  the  attitudes  of 
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pupil  teachers  and  their  effects  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Thomas  Alexander  at  Teachers  College  give  indication.  In  regard 
to  the  selection  of  individuals  fitted  by  their  personality  traits  to  be 
teachers,  Dr.  Emery,  already  quoted  in  this  section,  writes : 

Meanwhile  from  many1  sides  comes  insistence  on  a more  careful  se- 
lection of  teachers  by  training  institutions  and  the  provision  of  more 
assistance  to  teachers  in  attaining  and  keeping  emotional  health.  . . . 

Individual  differences  in  the  personalities  of  teachers  present  a prob- 
lem of  such  importance  and  magnitude  that  it  cannot  be  much  longer 
overlooked  by  teachers’  colleges  throughout  the  country.  Teachers 
vary  in  their  personality  make-up  in  much  the  same  way  as  mankind 
in  general.  The  average  teacher  has  for  the  most  part  a constructive 
effect  upon  the  large  majority  of  children,  but  is  not  without  destruc- 
tive effects  upon  some  of  the  most  difficult  pupils.  It  is  essential  that 
the  teachers’  college  should  husband  these  assets  and  meet  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  liabilities. 

Some  teachers,  because  of  difficulties  in  their  own  personality  adjust- 
ments, have  a seriously  destructive  effect  upon  a large  number  of  chil- 
dren. Teachers  with  infantile  social  and  emotional  reactions  should  be 
recognized  in  the  teachers’  colleges.  Such  personalities  cannot  ade- 
quately apply  modern  pedagogical  methods,  let  alone  be  of  assistance 
to  the  child  in  his  social  and  emotional  development. 

With  proper  assistance  many  such  teachers  are  capable  of  working 
through  such  personality  problems  and  have  the  potentiality  of  becom- 
ing well  balanced  personalities.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  they  should 
be  directed  into  vocational  channels  where  their  destructive  behavior 
patterns  will  prove  less  disastrous. 

There  is  another  class  of  personalities  that  should  be  recognized  in 
the  teachers’  college.  A small  number  of  teachers,  because  of  their 
personality  make-up,  their  experience  and  inclinations,  seem  to  possess 
an  unusual  ability  to  influence  constructively  a majority  of  difficult 
children.  These  rare  souls  should  be  recognized,  and  their  training  and 
experience  broadened,  so  that  children,  the  school,  and  society  may 
benefit  from  their  talents.  Training  in  the  skills  of  a social  work  and 
mental  hygiene  technique  would  transform  their  talents  into  the  scien- 
tific art  of  modifying  human  behavior.* 

SUMMARY 

Negative  reactions  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  the  difficult  chil- 
dren listed  by  both  the  teachers  and  the  case  workers  reported  in 
this  study  included  irritation,  indifference,  and  repulsion.  The 
group  of  teachers  quoted  in  this  section  suggested  as  reasons  for 

* Dr.  E.  Van  Norman  Emery — address  on  “The  Progress  of  Social  Work  and  Mental 
Hygience  in  the  Schools,”  given  before  the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers, 
San  Francisco,  1929. 
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these  reactions  the  fact  that  the  children  interfered  with  their 
sense  of  achievement  or  their  faith  in  themselves  or  their  pro- 
fessional security,  or  that  the  children  aroused  emotional  conflict 
or  repulsion  in  them  by  specific  traits  or  types  of  behavior.  As  un- 
derlying the  situations  in  which  these  reactions  developed  and 
helping  to  produce  them,  several  teachers  mentioned  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  child’s  situation  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  child’s 
behavior.  Several  described  their  insecurity  owing  to  their  lack 
of  teaching  experience,  and  a few  cited  personal  experiences  or 
early  training  producing  negative  reactions  on  their  part  toward 
specific  traits  or  types  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  individual 
children. 

Both  teachers  and  case  workers  suggested  that  unsatisfactory 
situations  might  have  been  prevented  from  arising  in  some  cases 
and  alleviated  in  others  by  more  understanding  of  the  child’s  situ- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  school  staff  and  use  of  more  suitable 
methods  of  handling  it. 

Additional  information  in  regard  to  the  child’s  situation  in 
school  or  outside  the  school  often  provided  the  clues  for  under- 
standing which  helped  solve  the  teachers’  problems  with  the  child. 
In  the  discussion  of  methods  to  be  employed  in  dealing  with  diffi- 
cult children,  differences  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  school  staff  were  found  sometimes  to  turn  upon  whether  an 
exception  could  be  made  to  the  regular  procedure  of  the  group  for 
the  sake  of  the  individual  child  because  of  his  special  needs,  and 
whether  the  school’s  standard  of  academic  achievement  or  the 
problems  of  the  individual’s  adjustment  should  be  the  paramount 
consideration  of  the  teacher.  Measures  accepted  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  school  staff  as  sound  because  they  attached  disapproval 
and  dissatisfaction  to  undesirable  acts,  were  objected  to  in  some 
cases  by  others  on  the  grounds  that  they  tended  to  increase  the 
difficulty  out  of  which  the  child’s  problem  arose  by  adding  to  his 
deprivation  or  interfering  with  his  opportunities  to  gain  in  morale 
through  achievement. 

Both  teachers  and  case  workers  stress  the  need  for  some  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  exceptional  children  and  of  special 
groups  and  for  fundamentally  wholesome  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  in  her  relation  to  children.  Case  workers  especially 
emphasize  the  value  of  a social  viewpoint. 
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Dissatisfactions  listed  by  teachers  as  often  inherent  in  the  situa- 
tions provided  for  them  by  troublesome  children  involved  feelings 
of  professional  insecurity  and  personal  hurt  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Satisfactions  were  associated  with  the  teacher’s  feelings 
of  professional  pride  in  handling  a recognizedly  difficult  problem. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CHANGES  IN  TEACHERS’  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
DIFFICULT  CHILDREN 

In  the  preceding  chapter  a rough  survey  of  the  teachers’  part  in 
the  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  situations  described  by  the  case 
workers  and  by  the  teachers  has  been  attempted  and  some  factors 
in  the  teachers’  situations  which  they  both  believed  contributory 
to  problems  were  discussed.  These  factors,  of  course,  and  the 
situations  they  produced  were  constantly  changing.  Those  changes 
which  were  improvements  will  be  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  this  study.  Both  teachers  and  case  workers  frequently 
gave  accounts  of  their  efforts  to  bring  about  such  improvement. 
Both  frequently  reported  good  results.  The  nature  of  their 
methods  in  general  and  also  of  their  results  has  been  suggested  by 
the  material  already  presented. 

This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a short  final  discussion  of  the 
data  available  on  improvement  in  the  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil 
situations,  especially  as  they  are  concerned  with  changes  in  the 
attitudes  of  teachers  toward  the  difficult  children. 

The  first  section  is  based  upon  material  afforded  by  the  teachers’ 
accounts.  What  measures  brought  changes  in  situations  reported 
by  them?  In  what  proportion  do  the  accounts  indicate  that  the 
unsatisfactory  situations  were  improved? 

teachers’  accounts  of  improvement  in  unsatisfactory 

TEACHER-PUPIL  SITUATIONS 

Since  the  question  in  answer  to  which  the  teachers  wrote  their 
accounts  of  the  fifty  children  did  not  include  any  reference  to 
means  taken  by  the  teachers  to  improve  the  situations  or  to  results 
achieved,  the  information  on  these  points  is  fragmentary  and 
casual.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  teachers  make  some  specific 
reference  to  their  efforts  to  change  the  child’s  attitude  and  be- 
havior and  to  deal  directly  with  their  own  feelings  in  the  case. 
The  measures  reported  by  them  as  used  for  these  ends,  listed  in 
the  order  of  the  number  of  times  they  are  mentioned,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Interviewing  the  parent 

Showing  disapproval,  irritation,  “squelching” 

Making  a home  call 
Trying  to  interest  the  child 

Talking  to  the  child  individually  or  working  with  him  individually 
Giving  the  child  special  responsibility 
Ignoring  the  child’s  undesirable  behavior 

Trying  to  overcome  teacher’s  own  negative  feelings  for  the  child 
Using  a clue  obtained  by  chance  to  the  cause  of  the  child's  attitude 
Allowing  the  child  to  get  special  attention  in  constructive  ways 
Helping  the  child  with  his  school  work 
Concealing  dislike  for  him  from  the  child 

Interviewing  the  principal  about  the  child  or  about  action  taken  with 
him 

Expelling  the  child  from  school 

Trying  to  see  something  good  in  the  child 

Getting  the  principal  to  interview  the  child 

Getting  information  about  the  home  (without  calling) 

Using  an  indirect  approach  to  get  acquainted  with  the  child  (for  ex- 
ample, making  the  acquaintance  of  the  child  on  a trip  to  the  zoo) 
Penalizing  the  child 

Applying  special  information  furnished  by  material  on  children's 
problems  to  the  handling  of  the  case 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  and  the  fact  that  mention 
of  methods  most  frequently  used  and  most  likely  to  be  taken  for 
granted  is  doubtless  often  omitted,  the  positions  of  certain  items 
in  the  list  are  probably  misleading.  “Trying  to  interest  the  child,” 
for  instance,  doubtless  falls  far  below  its  true  rank  and  “making  a 
home  call,”  which  reported  by  several  teachers  as  having  excellent 
results,  was  not  apparently  resorted  to  directly  and  specifically  as 
a measure  for  improving  situations  with  this  group  so  often  as  its 
place  in  the  list  might  indicate.  The  four  home  calls  which  have 
already  been  listed  in  Chapter  IV,  include  one  reported  as  taking 
place  at  the  school’s  request  that  teachers  call  on  all  failing  chil- 
dren, another  because  the  child  seemed  to  be  carrying  false  reports 
to  the  home  and  the  mother  was  not  able  to  come  to  the  school.  A 
third  is  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  a meal  at  the  child’s  home. 
The  fourth  visit — the  only  one  made  specifically  as  a step  in 
solving  the  problem  of  a baffling  and  hostile  child — is  described 
by  the  teacher  as  follows : 

Henry  was  fourteen  when  he  came  to  my  third  grade.  He  had  re- 
peated four  times  in  the  two  previous  grades.  His  attitude  was  antag- 
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onistic.  He  took  no  interest  in  his  work,  nor  any  work  that  was  given 
to  interest  his  age  level.  He  apparently  had  no  dislikes  or  likes  (except 
distaste  for  school).  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  appealing  to  him. 

He  was  constantly  disturbing  the  class  and  getting  into  fights  and 
other  troubles  on  the  playground.  I disliked  him  intensely.  Something 
had  to  be  done.  It  was  my  first  year  of  teaching  and  there  were  forty- 
seven  in  the  class. 

I went  to  see  Henry’s  mother,  not  so  much  in  Henry’s  interest  as  in 
my  own.  I hoped  to  enlist  her  cooperation.  She  told  me  in  her  broken 
English  that  Henry  was  “no  good,”  that  his  father  beat  him  unmerci- 
fully and  that  she  could  do  nothing  with  either  of  them.  The  family  of 
eight  lived  in  a two-room  hut. 

From  then  on  Henry  and  I were  more  sympathetic  toward  one  an- 
other. He  seemed  to  appreciate  my  interest  and  showed  it  in  improved 
conduct  and  an  attempt  to  read.  My  antipathy  had  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  stood  in  the  way  of  good  discipline  and  effective  teaching 
and  a hurt  vanity  on  my  part.  I couldn’t  interest  him.  . . . 

Of  the  21  items,  20  are  mentioned  by  teachers  as  attempts  at 
treatment  or  cure  of  the  child’s  behavior  rather  than  as  connected 
with  the  teacher’s  efforts  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  child’s  behavior. 
Securing  an  unexpected  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  child’s  attitude, 
mentioned  three  times,  is  described  as  happening  largely  by  chance. 

A study  of  the  results  reported  for  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
the  children,  and  in  the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  the  children 


give  the  following  findings  : 

Changes  in  conduct  of  50  difficult  children  No.  of  times 

selected  by  teachers  and  in  attitudes  of  teachers  recorded 

Improvement  in  conduct  of  child  14 

Lack  of  improvement  34 

Information  lacking  on  change  of  conduct  of  child  2 

Increase  in  constructiveness  of  teacher’s  attitude  ! 14 

Lack  of  change  in  teacher’s  attitude  31 

Less  constructive  attitude  1 

Information  lacking  on  change  of  attitude  4 


In  the  one  case  where  the  teacher  describes  her  attitude  as 
becoming  less  constructive  she  precedes  this  statement  by  reporting 
strenuous  efforts  on  her  part  to  encourage  the  child  and  the  use  of 
every  device  known  to  her  to  help  her,  only  to  find  her  remaining 
in  the  end  “the  same  old  Martha.” 

Martha  was  unattractive  and  not  very  strong.  She  was  living  with  an 
aunt  who  had  grown  children  of  her  own  and  worked  outside  the 
home.  She  seemed  fairly  bright  (average,  but  terribly  lazy.)  She  had 
a twin  sister  who  was  liked  by  everyone  and  seemed  to  be  the  very 
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opposite  of  M.  The  sister  had  passed  to  the  next  grade,  but  M.  had 
been  retained  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

She  was  very  sullen,  and  some  days  would  pout  and  sulk  all  day. 
After  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  trying  to  help  her  she  still  continued 
to  be  the  same  old  Martha.  After  putting  forth  all  my  efforts  and  doing 
all  I knew  how  to  do  (which  must  not  have  been  the  right  things)  and 
then  reaping  nothing,  and  having  the  child  not  cooperate  with  me  at 
all,  I just  felt  despairing  and  desperate. 

I think  one  reason  for  my  difficulty  in  keeping  the  right  attitude 
toward  the  child  was  that  the  teacher  before  me  (her  first  teacher)  had 
told  me  how  disagreeable  she  was  and  what  mean  little  things  she  did 
in  her  room.  I was  expecting  this,  and  although  I started  in  with  the 
right  attitude  every  little  thing  she  would  do  would  aggravate  me.  . . . 

In  12  cases  both  a change  in  the  child’s  conduct  and  in  the 
teacher’s  attitude  are  stated  to  have  been  achieved.  The  measures 
used  in  these  successful  situations  included  the  following  factors 
or  combinations  of  factors  : 

Allowing  the  child  to  gain  attention  in  constructive  ways 

Making  a home  call 

Giving  the  child  special  responsibility 

Keeping  the  teacher’s  feeling  of  dislike  from  the  child  and  making  a 
home  call  (reported  two  times) 

Talking  individually  to  the  child  and  getting  the  principal  to  talk  to 
the  child 

The  teacher’s  trying  to  overcome  her  negative  feeling  for  the  child 
and  to  see  something  good  in  him 

Working  with  the  child  individually  and  ignoring  the  child’s  misbe- 
havior 

Allowing  the  child  to  gain  attention  constructively;  working  with  the 
child  individually  and  conferring  with  the  parent 

Ignoring  the  child’s  misbehavior,  insisting  upon  conformity,  getting 
information  about  the  home  and  getting  a clue  to  the  basis  of  the 
child's  problem  (The  last  measure  is  described  as  the  one  responsi- 
ble for  success.) 

Working  with  the  child  individually  and  conferring  with  the  parent 

The  teacher’s  trying  to  overcome  her  feeling  for  the  child  and  help- 
ing the  child  with  his  work 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  their  respective  rou- 
tines there  is  less  emphasis  in  the  teachers’  than  in  the  case  work- 
ers’ accounts  on  investigation  as  a step  in  attacking  the  child’s 
problem  and  through  it,  the  teacher’s  problem  with  the  child.  How- 
ever, the  teachers  frequently  give  diagnoses  based  on  information 
they  have  gained  personally  or  through  others  about  home  condi- 
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lions  or  the  parents’  handling  of  the  children.  Conferences  with 
others  for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  for  the  child  are  rarely 
mentioned  as  a step  in  diagnosis  or  treatment,  nor  is  the  use  of 
the  indirect  approach — getting  acquainted  with  the  child  in  con- 
nection with  an  impersonal  issue.  One  experience  with  such  an 
approach  and  its  results  are  described  by  a teacher  in  the  following 
passage. 

Thomas  came  to  my  room  early  in  the  term  from  a country  school. 
He  was  unresponsive  to  his  work,  doing  it  from  a sense  of  duty  rather 
than  because  it  interested  him.  Later  he  ceased  to  do  it  even  from  duty. 
He  giggled  at  the  other  children  when  they  took  an  active  part  in  dra- 
matizing stories.  He  didn’t  care  for  stories.  He  would  rather  entertain 
the  children  around  him  by  drawing  funny  pictures,  sticking  them  with 
pens  and  various  other  distracting  devices. 

Thomas  had  older  brothers  who  bragged  about  what  they  had  gotten 
by  with  when  they  were  at  school,  their  idea  being  to  torture  the 
teacher.  Thomas  was  bragging  about  this  one  day  to  some  of  the  other 
children. 

1 took  several  boys,  including  Thomas,  to  the  zoo  one  afternoon  and 
on  the  way  we  talked  about  the  various  animals  we  particularly  wanted 
to  see.  Thomas  had  never  been  there.  He  knew  many*  of  the  animals 
of  the  country  and  seemed  very  interested  in  their  habits.  . . . 

1 didn’t  like  him  because  he  didn’t  like  me.  His  attitude  was  that 
every  teacher  is  an  enemy  of  all  a boy’s  good  fun.  He  had  found  that 
I liked  animals  and  he  often  told  the  class  stories  of  their  habits.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  he  learned  to  read  fairly  well  in  a book  of  animal  stories. 

It  has  been  noted  that  both  teachers  and  case  workers  register 
belief  in  certain  familiar  methods  of  treatment — giving  the  child 
recognition  by  deputing  to  him  special  responsibilities,  making 
him  feel  important,  needed  and  wanted,  overcoming  so  far  as  pos- 
sible and  concealing  from  him  their  possible  negative  reactions  to 
him,  ignoring  undesirable  behavior,  seeking  interviews  with  the 
child  and  his  parents  and  helping  him  in  his  school  work.  “All  I 
think  R.  J.  needs,”  one  account  states,  “is  to  be  with  some  one 
enthusiastic  and  hopeful  who  will  make  him  feel  that  he  is  really 
important  and  needed  by  her  and  the  group.” 

These  attempts  to  build  up  the  child’s  morale  and  induce  a co- 
operative attitude  are  apparently  successful  in  many  cases.  When 
they  do  not  succeed  after  persistent  trials  the  teacher  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Martha,  frankly  registers  her  bewilderment  or 
resentment.  Along  with  these  efforts  are  often  described  the 
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teachers’  attempts  by  approval  and  disapproval,  rewards  and  pen- 
alties, to  break  down  undesirable  practices  and  to  establish  or  rein- 
force acceptable  habits  in  the  school  situation.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, all  this  procedure  may  be  unsuccessful.  Undesirable  acts 
may  refuse  to  lose  their  desirability  for  the  child;  the  disapproval 
they  earn  may  not  seem  to  destroy  this  desirability  and  may  actu- 
ally appear  to  be  of  value  to  him.  An  increase  in  negative  re- 
sponse on  the  teachers’  part  obviously  may  not  help  the  situation 
either  if  it  provides  some  answer  to  the  child’s  distorted  needs  or 
if  it  increases  the  conflict  and  the  lack  of  self-respect  out  of  which 
they  have  sprung. 

In  such  cases  not  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  fifty  children  sug- 
gest that  any  resources  are  available  to  them  for  assistance  in  a 
task  which  Dr.  Emery  would  doubtless  describe  as  one  not  merely 
of  education  but  of  reeducation.  A few  describe  helpful  work 
with  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  principal.  One  records  that  the 
principal  was  too  busy  to  be  bothered.  One  indicates  that  she  saw 
how  necessary  it  was  that  fundamental  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the 
child  be  changed  but  was  herself  too  burdened  to  undertake  the 
task.  In  several  where  re-education  does  not  take  place,  the  crises 
continue  to  develop,  and  the  authority  of  the  school  or  of  the  com- 
munity is  at  last  employed  to  exclude  the  child  from  the  school 
group. 

CASE  WORKERS’  ACCOUNTS  OF  CHANGES  IN  TEACHERS’  ATTITUDES 
AND  REASONS  FOR  THEM 

This  section  will  be  confined  to  a discussion  of  changes  in 
teachers’  attitudes  toward  the  difficult  children  reported  by  visit- 
ing teachers  in  connection  with  their  work  on  the  children’s  situ- 
ations. No  attempt  will  be  made  to  include  an  account  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  treatment  by  the  teacher  and  the  visiting  teacher 
helped  to  improve  the  situation  except  as  it  seems  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  attitudes  of  the  teachers.  And  no  general  analysis 
of  situations  which  became  more  unsatisfactory  during  the 
progress  of  the  case  will  be  included  since  they  are  thought  to  be 
of  less  immediate  value  to  teachers  than  material  on  situations 
which  did  improve.  Summaries  of  several  cases  where  the  teach- 
er’s attitude  apparently  did  not  change  or  where  it  beame  less  con- 
structive are  included  in  the  illustrative  material. 
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The  summary  reports  record  improvement  in  teachers’  attitudes 
for  304  of  the  500  difficult  children  on  whom  special  information 
regarding  the  teacher-pupil  situation  was  accumulated.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  situation  is  solved  by  coming  to  an  and  in  85.  This 
number  included  occasional  cases  where  a transfer  was  made  to 
another  class  explicitly  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  situation  be- 
tween teacher  and  child  and  also  those  cases  where  separation 
came  about  between  the  two  in  the  natural  process  of  classroom 
events.  For  thirty  cases  the  data  show  neither  improvement  of  the 
situation  nor  solution  of  it  by  the  separation  of  the  child  and  the 
teacher.  Information  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  teacher-pupil  diffi- 
culty is  lacking  for  eighty-one. 

Assurance  of  these  changes  rests,  of  course,  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  case  worker.  The  causes  for  the  changes  are  sug- 
gested by  the  same  person.  Since  it  is  the  visiting  teacher’s  special 
function  to  help  bring  about  a solution  of  the  problem  which  has 
arisen,  she  may  be  expected  to  be  sensitive  to  whatever  seems  to 
indicate  the  desired  results.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  case 
worker  may  sometimes  have  been  mistaken  in  her  estimate  of  the 
teacher-pupil  difficulty,  in  spite  of  familiarity  with  the  case  over  a 
fairly  long  period.  Lack  of  rapport  between  teacher  and  case 
worker,  for  instance,  might  conceivably  result  in  the  visiting 
teacher’s  getting  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  teacher’s  relation- 
ship to  the  child.  On  the  other  hand,  the  visiting  teachers  are 
trained  observers  close  to  the  situation  and  vitally  interested  in  it. 
They  are,  doubtless,  the  best  reporters  available  on  these  points 
except  the  teacher  herself,  and  owing  to  their  frequent  informal 
contacts  with  the  teacher  are  likely  to  be  in  close  touch  with  her 
views  on  the  situation. 

Contributing  Causes  to  Changes 
in  Teachers’  Attitudes 

Reference  to  the  tables  presented  below  shows  that  only  a brief 
list  of  causes  is  given  for  desirable  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
teachers  associated  with  the  visiting  teacher’s  work  on  the  500 
cases  and  the  items  are  general.  There  is  no  way  of  judging  of 
the  comparative  importance  of  the  causes  reported  and  no  assur- 
ance, of  course,  that  significant  factors  have  not  been  omitted. 
The  causes  which  are  recorded  are  as  follows: 
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Factors  contributing  to  changes  in  teachers’  attitudes 

in  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  situations  recorded  by  No.  of  times  Percentage 

case  worker  for  500  children  recorded  of  cases 

Gaining  a better  understanding  of  the  situation  on 

part  of  teacher  280  56 

Willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  case  worker 138  28 

Change  in  the  child’s  behavior 125  25 

Planning  with  the  case  worker  for  the  child  (men- 
tioned specifically)  91  18 


As  in  most  of  the  tables,  more  than  one  factor  is  checked  for 
some  cases. 

These  factors  have  been  illustrated  by  case  material  already  pre- 
sented. Discussion  of  them  is  supplemented  here  by  the  findings 
and  comments  evoked  by  a questionnaire  developed  from  items 
contributed  by  a few  case  workers  of  long  experience.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  a representative  group  of  visiting  teachers 
with  a request  that  they  indicate  upon  it  the  part  which  the  case 
worker  plays  in  improving  unsatisfactory  relationships  between 
teacher  and  child  in  the  school  situations  of  which  she  is  part. 
So  far  as  these  data  afford  information  on  the  subject,  we  shall 
wish  to  discover  how  the  interest  and  better  understanding  re- 
ported as  significant  in  improving  the  teacher-pupil  situation  both 
in  relation  to  this  group  and  to  the  thousand  cases,  was  brought 
about.  If  a third  person  was  able  to  relieve  difficult  situations 
which  had  developed  between  teacher  and  child,  how  was  it  accom- 
plished? Answers  to  this  question  should  afford  suggestions  for 
treating  such  situations  whether  or  not  a visiting  teacher  is  in- 
volved. 

According  to  the  information  furnished  by  the  case  workers  the 
visiting  teacher’s  contributions  to  improvement  in  the  unsatisfac- 
tory teacher-pupil  situations  take  place  chiefly  in  connection  with 
her  work  with  the  teacher  on  the  problems  of  the  individual  child. 
Accounts  of  this  case  work  suggest  that  she  is  often  able  to  secure 
for  the  teacher  additional  significant  information  on  the  child’s 
situation.  She  frequently  helps  to  plan  treatment.  Interviews  be- 
tween the  two  workers  or  on  the  part  of  a group  of  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  child  may  contribute  to  a better  interpretation 
Of  the  problem,  more  objectivity  in  viewing  the  child’s  behavior 
and  more  constructive  attitude  toward  it  on  the  part  of  those 
working  with  him. 

The  records  emphasize  the  fact  that  merely  giving  the  teacher 
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more  information  about  the  child’s  situation  not  only  frequently 
provides  her  with  a clue  to  his  problem,  but  also  revives  her  hope- 
fulness and  interest  and  stimulates  her  resourcefulness  for  the 
child.  “I  try  to  tell  the  teachers  enough  about  the  child,”  states 
one  visiting  teacher,  “so  that  he  becomes  a person  to  them  and  so 
that  they  see  the  humanness  of  him  and  his  problem.” 

This  process  may  involve  giving  to  the  teacher  pertinent  in- 
formation about  the  child  and  his  life  outside  the  classroom  ob- 
tained from  the  parents,  the  child,  or  other  teachers,  other  chil- 
dren, or  agencies  working  with  the  child.  It  may  include  bringing 
to  the  teacher’s  attention  the  results  of  tests  or  examinations  in  the 
arrangement  for  which  the  visiting  teacher  has  participated  or  with 
whose  findings  she  has  made  herself  familiar  and  which  she  may 
take  up  in  detail  with  the  teacher.  Case  workers  frequently  men- 
tion the  immediate  efifect  of  such  material  in  individualizing  the 
child  for  the  teacher  working  with  a large  group  and  in  stimulat- 
ing her  to  uncover  new  resources  and  make  new  plans  for  him. 

The  teacher,  after  hearing  some  details  of  A.’s  history,  said  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  felt  that  she  hadn’t  really  seen  A.  before. 

Many  passages  already  quoted  have  suggested  the  results  of 
such  procedures.  The  following  account  of  an  eight-year-old 
boy  provides  a simple  illustration  of  them. 

Malcolm  does  poor  school  work  and  is  troublesome  on  the  play- 
ground. His  teacher  is  very  much  interested  in  him  and  anxious  to 
know  what  his  trouble  is,  but  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  do 
his  work  and  seems  lost  in  her  effort  to  secure  proper  behavior  from 
him.  The  visiting  teacher  found  him  sitting  in  a seat  far  removed  from 
the  other  children.  His  name,  together  with  two  other  names,  appeared 
on  the  blackboard  for  disturbing  the  room.  He  was  not  interested  in 
any  of  the  work  done  during  the  day.  He  read  with  great  hesitancy 
and  made  no  effort  to  master  words  which  were  giving  him  trouble. 
He  was  extremely  restless  and  inattentive  and  showed  a marked  desire 
to  attract  attention  of  other  children.  His  fact,  hands  and  clothing 
were  very  dirty.  At  recess  he  delayed  the  passing  of  the  children  after 
all  the  rest  of  the  group  were  in  order. 

. . . The  visiting  teacher  learned  that  M.’s  mother  is  dying.  She  has 
been  ill  for  some  time.  The  home  is  full  of  relatives  who  come  and  go 
to  take  care  of  her.  The  child  has  attended  six  schools  and  repeated 
four  grades.  He  has  been  absent  for  weeks  at  a time,  recently  with 
scabies.  When  asked  to  read,  M.  said  he  did  not  like  to  read  because  he 
could  not.  He  beamed  when  the  visiting  teacher  explained  that  she 
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was  coming  often  to  hear  him  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  become  one 
of  the  good  readers  in  his  room. 

The  visiting  teacher  had  conferences  with  M.  and  his  teacher  about 
twice  each  week.  She  assisted  M.  with  his  reading,  heard  him  in  the 
schoolroom,  watched  his  conduct  in  the  room  and  on  the  playground 
and  made  suggestions  when  she  could.  The  teacher  stated  that  M.  was 
becoming  more  interested  in  his  work.  Her  own  attitude  toward  him, 
she  says,  has  changed  greatly  since  she  has  heard  about  the  conditions 
under  which  the  child  lives.  M.  sits  with  the  other  children  and  is  not 
so  disturbing.  Fortunately,  the  teacher  who  understands  him  now  and 
is  extremely  interested  in  him  will  continue  to  have  him  next  term. 

Together  with  the  giving  of  information,  of  course,  goes  usually 
a process  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  case  worker. 
As  in  the  case  which  has  just  been  quoted  this  may  involve  some 
fairly  obvious  conclusions  based  on  the  picture  which  the  case 
worker  presents.  Malcolm’s  teacher  discovered  promptly  that 
the  school  was  doubtless  his  only  potential  source  of  normal  and 
constructive  experience  ; another  teacher  that  she  was  probably  the 
first  experienced  instructor  that  a certain  child  had  ever  had ; an- 
other that  one  difficult  child  made  an  unexpectedly  warm  response 
to  her  and  that  she  was  in  a strategic  position  to  affect  his  attitude 
toward  school  and  his  accomplishment.  Sometimes  in  this  process 
the  teacher  very  soon  comes  to  see  her  place,  or  the  place  of  the 
school  in  the  child’s  situation,  from  a decidedly  new  angle.  An 
antagonism  may  dissolve  promptly  when  she  finds  that  the  child 
has  elsewhere  shown  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  her  opinion  and 
that  the  degree  of  his  bravado  is  really  an  indication  of  the  depth 
of  his  hurt  at  not  feeling  accepted  by  her ; or  dislike  may  be  re- 
placed by  pity  and  a desire  to  heal  when  a child’s  unfriendly  atti- 
tude is  revealed  not  merely  as  a personal  response  but  as  an  inex- 
orable carry-over  from  earlier  unhappy  relationships  to  authority 
outside  the  school.  In  other  instances,  adequate  interpretation 
may  involve  painstaking  and  careful  analysis  on  the  part  of  case 
worker  and  teacher.  One  case  worker  summarizes  such  a process 
as  that  of  working  out  with  the  teacher  “what  the  child  is  trying 
to  get  by  his  behavior,  its  origin  in  his  experience  within  the  fam- 
ily and  the  possibility  of  changing  it  through  the  discovery  of 
more  social  ways  of  supplying  the  satisfactions  which  the  child  is 
trying  to  gain.” 

The  value  and  significance  of  these  interpretations  depend  ob- 
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viously  not  merely  upon  length  of  acquaintance  with  the  child  and 
his  situation  but  upon  the  understanding  and  skill  of  the  inter- 
preters in  respect  to  children  in  general.  They  may  best  be  worked 
out,  according  to  the  visiting  teachers,  by  teacher  and  case  worker 
together.  Preferably  the  teacher  will  be  the  person  who  actually 
indicates  successive  steps  in  school  procedure ; she  will  take  a lead- 
ing part  in  working  out  all  analysis  and  plans  of  treatment  and 
retain  a vested  interest  in  the  cure. 

The  case  conference,  which  is  given -special  emphasis  by  the  case 
workers  as  an  effective  device  for  promoting  such  processes,  is  dis- 
cussed at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Aids  to  an  Objective  Viewpoint  and  a Constructive  Purpose 

Any  and  all  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, of  course,  may  help  the  teacher  in  her  effort  to  see  the 
child’s  problem  unemotionally  and  objectively,  to  “overcome  her 
feelings  toward  the  child”  and  to  feel  constructively  toward  him. 
The  case  workers  list  a few  suggestions  specifically  in  relation  to 
this  point.  One  has  to  do  with  the  device  of  giving  the  teacher 
data  on  neighborhood  or  community  conditions  which  will  enable 
her  to  see  the  child’s  problem  as  a part  of  a larger  problem — the 
child  himself  not  merely  as  one  of  her  school  group  whose  other 
members  have  not  this  particular  difficulty,  but  of  a group  of  chil- 
dren whose  situations  tend  to  make  this  a common  problem. 
Viewed  in  this  way  the  child’s  difficulty  appears  less  as  an  evidence 
of  the  teacher’s  own  inefficient  handling  of  the  child  or  of  unco- 
operativeness and  indifference  on  the  part  of  child  and  family  in 
their  relation  to  the  school  and  more  clearly  as  a product  of  spe- 
cific social  or  economic  situations.  The  unkemptness,  lateness  and 
irritating  irresponsibility  of  a small  boy,  for  instance,  and  the 
home  conditions  which  foster  these  propensities  may  be  regarded 
more  patiently  when  viewed  against  the  background  of  many 
homes  in  the  community  where  for  reasons  understandable  in 
terms  of  current  economics  mothers  are  working  and  must  leave 
their  children  without  supervision  throughout  the  day.  And  an- 
noying traits  shown  by  a child  from  a race  which  is  in  the  minority 
and  of  doubtful  prestige  in  the  community  may  be  more  endur- 
able if  he  is  seen  as  one  of  a group  temporarily  struggling  for  ad- 
justment/among uncertain  and  inhospitable  social  forces: 
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To  recall  from  one’s  own  or  the  teacher’s  experience  instances 
where  she  can  recognize  traits  similar  to  those  of  the  child  who 
is  a problem  is  mentioned  by  one  case  worker  as  helpful  in  making 
more  impersonal  the  discussion  of  an  irritating  trait.  Considera- 
tion of  persons  with  whom  the  teacher  is  not  personally  involved 
and  whom  she  can  see  in  perspective  more  objectively  than  she  can 
an  exasperating  member  of  her  own  flock,  may  help  to  ease  her 
reaction  to  the  child  and  modify  her  interpretation  of  his  conduct. 
A discussion  of  arrogant,  patronizing  attitudes,  for  instance,  trans- 
ferred to  characters  in  whom  the  teacher  is  accustomed  to  recog- 
nize both  these  qualities  and  some  of  the  mechanisms  involved, 
may  be  more  remunerative  than  an  attempted  defense  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  recently  directed  such  behavior  toward  the  teacher. 
Another  case  worker  mentions  the  obviously  sensible  procedure  of 
postponing  a conference  on  a very  difficult  child,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  inevitable  by-products  of  crises  when  irritation 
is  naturally  at  its  height. 

One  visiting  teacher  of  long  experience  in  a school  records  the 
device  of  listing  with  the  teacher  and  sometimes  also  with  the 
child,  first,  his  complaints  against  the  other,  and  secondly,  the 
assets  lie  sees  in  the  other.  “Each  is  often  surprised,”  she  records, 
“to  find  how  many  good  points  the  other  has.”  Sometimes  the 
visiting  teacher  arranges  with  the  teacher  that  the  three  shall  con- 
fer in  order  to  state  grievances  and  to  draw  up  a bargain.  An- 
other, in  order  to  help  the  child  get  an  objective  view  of  a difficult 
teacher-child  situation,  sometimes  brings  in  a second  child  who  is 
described  as  occasionally  illuminating  both  roles  in  the  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  with  obliging  clearness.  “It’s  true  Miss  S.  is 
down  on  him.  But  then,  when  he  sits  in  her  class  and  everybody 
else  is  reciting  he  leans  his  head  on  his  hand  and  shows  he  doesn’t 
take  any  interest !” 

Sometimes,  merely  the  case  worker’s  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  teacher’s  difficult  situation  may  provide  a basis  for 
the  teacher’s  willingness  t'o  objectify  it  and  restate  it  construc- 
tively, as  in  a case  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  section  where  an  in- 
secure teacher  is  described  as  suffering  because  of  a family’s  devo- 
tion to  her  predecessor.  In  another  instance  the  visiting  teacher 
was  able  to  help  the  teacher  understand  a baffling  reaction  of  her 
own  and  to  recognize  that  resistance  to  a certain  child  had  appar- 
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ently  developed  because  he  was  painfully  like  her  own  child  who 
had  died. 

The  point  of  view  that  the  child’s  behavior  is  a product  of  his 
past  and  present  circumstances  rather  than  a conscious  and  per- 
sonal response  to  the  teacher  is  stressed  as  helpful  in  giving  the 
teacher  an  objective  and  constructive  attitude  toward  the  child, 
however  this  point  of  view  is  brought  about.  Records  show  that 
when  the  teacher  regards  the  child  as  genuinely  handicapped, 
whether  mentally,  physically  or  emotionally,  by  being  starved  of 
security  or  overfed  with  it,  by  being  too  mature  or  too  young  or 
unready  because  of  a faulty  preparation  at  home  to  be  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  group,  she  is  willing  to  make  concessions  and  adapt 
schoolroom  procedure  to  him  temporarily,  as  the  administrative 
machinery  of  school  itself  has  attempted  to  do  for  children  who 
are  deficient  in  intelligence  or  in  physical  development. 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  child  as  handicapped,  however,  seems 
far  fetched  to  the  teacher  or  involves  an  acceptance  of  mechanisms 
which  are  new  to  her  while  the  brands  of  misbehavior  indulged  in 
by  the  child  are  old  and  too  familiar,  it  may  naturally  be  difficult 
for  her  under  the  stress  of  a disturbing  case  to  be  convinced  or 
even  to  be  sympathetic  with  the  unfamiliar  hypotheses  advanced. 
“The  fact  that  so  often  behavior,  even  of  adults,  is  unreasonable — 
remote  in  its  social  implication  from  the  purpose  it  is  said  to  be 
intended  to  serve,”  writes  an  instructor  of  a group  in  a depart- 
ment of  education,  “forms  a stumbling  block  which  can  be  over- 
come only  by  presentation  of  a convincing  number  of  cases  where 
study  and  treatment  have  proved  it  to  be  true.”* 

Whether  or  not  there  is  agreement,  however,  the  visiting  teach- 
ers note  that  the  attitudes  of  each  of  the  various  persons  interested 
in  a case,  if  there  is  mutual  respect  and  recognition  between  them, 
will  naturally  affect  the  attitudes  of  each  of  the  others.  Moreover, 
the  mere  sharing  of  the  problem  and  the  process  of  going  over  the 
situation  with  a third  person  is  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
individuals  concerned,  with  especial  value  to  the  one  who  is  most 
involved  emotionally.  This  naturally  is  likely  to  be  the  teacher, 
since  she  must  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  handling  the  difficult 
child. 

* Edith  Everett,  “Opportunities  in  Teacher  Training  for  Developing  Social  Attitudes 
toward  the  Child,”  Visiting  Teacher  Bulletin,  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teach- 
ers, Volume  IV,  Number  2 (December  1928). 
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In  the  case  of  the  rural  teacher  and  the  city  boys,  described  on 
page  88,  it  was  doubtless  the  visiting  teacher’s  attitude  toward 
the  children  as  well  as  the  information  she  brought  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  young  teacher  to  regain  her  perspective  and  to 
make  a new  approach  to  her  two  formidable  pupils. 

In  the  following  excerpts  from  the  record  of  Mary  whose  school 
problem  was  described  on  page  74  there  is  no  indication  that 
points  of  view  have  been  forced  upon  the  teacher  and  she  is  de- 
scribed as  volunteering  successive  steps  in  the  school  procedure  on 
the  case.  However,  the  account  seems  to  suggest  a development 
in  her  interest  in  the  child  and  in  her  tactics  and  plans  in  reference 
to  her.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mary  is  an  irresponsible 
attention-seeking  child  who  is  petted  at  home,  does  poor  school 
work  and  makes  obvious  plays  for  attention.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  might  help  her  to  focus  some  of  her  interests  in 
school  if  she  received  less  unfavorable  criticism  at  school  and  had 
more  chance  to  shine.  The  teacher  has  been  frankly  irritated  by 
Mary’s  childish,  attention-getting  behavior,  has  suggested  that 
Mary  learn  to  shine  by  knowing  her  arithmetic  instead  of  through 
her  dramatic  ability,  and  has  felt  that  her  undesirable  perform- 
ances must  be  met  by  disapproval. 

. . . The  teacher’s  participation  was  sought  in  a plan  for  Mary.  It 
was  suggested  that  a psychological  examination  would  be  highly  desir- 
able as  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  how  much  to  expect  from  her 
except  her  former  school  record;  also  a physical  examination  in  order 
to  clear  up  in  M.’s  mind  any  fears  about  her  condition  and  to  correct 
any  defects  found.  . . . The  teacher  said  that  for  her  own  part  she 
thought  she  would  give  M.  a note  book  in  which  she  could  keep  her 
homework  from  day  to  day  instead  of  having  it  placed  on  separate 
papers  as  in  this  way  her  progress  and  improvement  could  be  seen.  The 
reason  for  doing  this  could  be  explained  to  M.  on  a basis  of  having  the 
visiting  teacher  see  her  daily  improvement.  Later  M.  brought  to  the 
visiting  teacher  homework  on  which  she  had  gotten  one  E and  two  G’s. 
She  said  that  she  had  recited  part  of  “The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus”  in 
assembly.  She  got  a little  mixed  up,  but  she  thinks  the  children  liked 
it  anyway.  . . . 

The  teacher  called  the  worker  into  her  room  after  school  on  seeing 
her  pass  in  the  hall.  She  said  she  wanted  her  to  know  what  she  was 
doing  in  the  classroom  with  M.  She  had  given  her  a part  in  a recita- 
tion for  assembly  yesterday  morning.  She  said  “M.  did  not  do  so  well, 
but  it  was  not  her  fault.”  The  little  girl  who  was  to  recite  the  part 
before  Mary’s  was  absent  so  that  M.’s  part  did  not  come  in  as  smoothly 
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as  it  might  have.  Miss  D.,  whose  class  was  present  at  assembly,  had 
spoken  spontaneously  afterward  to  the  teacher,  saying  that  the  child 
had  done  well,  that  she  had  shown  “good  expression.”  The  teacher 
will  send  M.  to  Miss  D.’s  room  tomorrow  on  some  errand  and  give  Miss 
D.  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  how  well  she  did.  . . . The  teacher  then 
said  that  the  class  is  preparing  a Columbus  Day  play  and  that  M.  had 
been  chosen  to  have  a part  in  it.  She  said  it  would  not  be  very  much 
of  a play  as  it  would  be  just  the  children’s  work  but  that  if  the  visiting 
teacher  would  be  interested  in  coming  to  see  it  she  would  invite  her. 
The  invitation  was  accepted. 

The  teacher  then  said  that  she  wished  to  tell  the  visiting  teacher 
something.  She  told  of  her  own  experience  the  past  term  in  taking  an 
examination  for  a special  license.  She  had  quite  a bit  of  trouble  with 
the  examination  and  worked  very  hard  over  it.  Recently  she  went 
home  and  found  a letter  requesting  her  to  return  for  another  test.  She 
knew  that  she  had  failed  and  was  terribly  discouraged.  She  wept  and 
wept  over  this  failure.  She  thought  she  would  never  be  able  to  go  on, 
that  if  she  worked  so  hard  and  failed,  there  was  no  use  trying  to  con- 
tinue. Later  she  learned  that  the  request  did  not  necessarily  mean  fail- 
ure. She  said  the  whole  thing  taught  her  a lesson  and  that  she  sup- 
posed when  a child  was  discouraged  it  felt  the  same  way  she  had.  . . . 

Changes  in  Teachers’  Attitudes  through  Changes  in 
Attitudes  of  Others 

In  addition  to  the  measures  already  mentioned,  the  case  workers 
record  certain  factors  which  contribute  to  changing  the  teach- 
er’s attitude  in  strained  teacher-pupil  situations  through  changes 
in  the  attitudes  of  other  individuals  involved  in  them.  They  in- 
clude helping  to  improve  the  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  child 
himself,  to  insure  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  teacher’s 
work  by  the  administrative  staff,  and  to  build  up  a more  under- 
standing and  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  family  who 
may  have  contributed  to  a destructive  situation  between  child  and 
teacher. 

Improving  a difficult  teacher-pupil  situation  through  efforts  di- 
rected largely  toward  changing  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the 
child  is  illustrated  by  an  account  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  section 
of  a sensitive  child,  new  to  a school  and  unused  to  failure,  who  is 
helped  by  steadying,  friendly  contacts  to  adjust  to  temporary  lack 
of  success  as  well  as  to  a somewhat  brusque  teacher. 

A change  from  an  unsatisfactory  relationship  on  the  part  of  a 
child  with  one  teacher  to  a satisfactory  situation  with  another  asso- 
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ciated  with  recognition  of  the  problem  with  which  the  teacher  is 
asked  to  cope,  appreciation  of  the  service  which  she  undertakes  to 
render  and  assurance  of  her  administrator’s  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing it  out  are  illustrated  by  the  following  brief  passage.  It 
describes  the  preparations  made  for  a teacher’s  reception  of  a 
troublesome  boy  by  a principal,  visiting  teacher  and  teacher.  The 
child  described  by  the  case  worker  as  “like  a wild  rabbit,”  with  an 
over-abundance  of  energy,  very  restless,  proud  of  his  outlawry, 
uninterested,  quarrelsome,  has  just  been  expelled  from  one  school. 

Visiting  teacher  talked  with  Miss  S.,  principal,  about  taking  F.  into 
her  school.  After  understanding  the  whole  situation,  she  said  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  try  the  boy.  She  asked  that  the  matter  be  taken  up 
with  Miss  T.,  the  teacher,  who  it  was  agreed  would  be  the  best  one  to 
handle  F.  Visiting  teacher  talked  with  Miss  T.,  explaining  the  situation 
fully.  She  was  interested  in  the  boy,  and  stated  that  she  would  be  glad 
to  take  him  and  do  all  she  could  for  him.  It  was  impressed  upon  her 
that  she  was  to  feel  free  to  request  his  removal  from  her  class  if  he 
proved  an  unsatisfactory  pupil.  . . . 

How  much  this  preparation  in  which  Miss  T.  feels  her  princi- 
pal’s recognition  of  the  child’s  problem  and  of  her  ability,  the  de- 
sire to  safeguard  her  from  being  victimized  if  things  go  badly,  and 
appreciation  for  her  efforts  with  F.  helps  in  bringing  about  the 
better  adjustment  which  is  shortly  reported  for  the  “rabbit”  it  is 
not  possible  to  say.  The  record  states 

. . . Boy’s  attendance  has  been  perfect  and  Miss  T.  reports  that  his 
scholarship  and  conduct  have  both  been  satisfactory.  Miss  T.  is  very 
careful  in  her  handling  of  him,  unusually  wise  for  so  young  a teacher. 
She  has  a gentle,  easy  manner  that  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  her 
children  will  do  what  she  expects  of  them  and  they  usually  do  it.  F.  is 
very  timid  and  easily  embarrassed  and  can’t  stand  direct  attention.  His 
teacher  in  conducting  a class  moves  about  the  room  and  has  the  habit 
of  standing  frequently  by  his  desk,  where  she  can  keep  close  oversight 
over  his  written  work  and  make  sure  of  his  attention.  She  has  accom- 
plished remarkable  results.  . . . On  the  whole,  his  conduct  has  been 
very  satisfactory. 

Another  account  shows  an  apparently  equally  favorable  prepar- 
ation followed  by  lack  of  adjustment  on  the  part  of  a child  who  is 
no  more  disturbing  than  F.  but  whose  problems  prove  to  be  serious 
and  deeply  rooted.  But  the  teacher’s  attitude  toward  the  situation 
remains  “constructive”  and  her  contribution  in  patiently  carrying 
the  child  through  the  periods  which  succeed  his  discouragingly 
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brief  seasons  of  adjustment  helps  to  clarify  the  issues  at  stake  in 
his  problem  and  to  serve  as  a guide  in  the  school’s  future  handling 
of  the  child. 

The  principal  felt  that  H.,  who  has  been  at  loggerheads  with  two 
teachers  might  best  be  placed  with  Miss  D.,  and  after  talking  the  mat- 
ter over  with  Miss  D.  she  sent  him  to  this  group.  Miss  D.  is  young  and 
frail  looking  but  emotionally  mature,  womanly,  poised,  humorous  and 
efficient.  She  seemed  to  see  the  chip  inexorably  glued  to  H.’s  exasper- 
ating shoulders  as  plainly  as  she  saw  his. turned  up  nose,  his  ridiculous 
long  trousers,  the  vacancies  in  his  brain  where  most  arithmetic  com- 
binations should  be,  his  hair  trigger  national  honor  and  the  cigarette 
stains  on  his  stubby  paws. 

It  was  never  possible  for  her  to  treat  H.  like  the  other  children  and 
he  was  always  difficult.  If  he  could  be  featured  by  being  allowed  to 
put  a problem  on  the  board  and  explain  it  to  the  other  children  he  was 
temporarily  complacent,  but  of  course  he  could  rarely  do  the  problem. 
An  explosion  might  develop  any  time,  when  he  fancied  another  boy 
taunted  him  or  a little  girl  laughed  at  him.  . . . He  was  lots  of  trouble 
and  was  often  in  difficulties  but  Miss  D.  struggled  along  and  enjoyed 
reporting  for  instance,  how  brisk  were  H.’s  little  girl  classmates — 
whom  he  abhorred — about  writing  letters  to  him  when  he  was  ill.  She 
was  able  to  get  H.  to  re-enter  the  room  after  one  of  his  violent  exits — 
in  response  to  fancied  insults — which  were  usually  followed  by  days  of 
hopeless  balkiness  and  withdrawal.  . . . 

. . . His  school  accomplishment  was  meager  and  his  attendance  had 
to  be  carefully  checked.  Miss  D.’s  efforts,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
she  was  carrying  an  especially  difficult  problem  for  the  school  continued 
to  be  recognized  and  when  her  line  started  upstairs  with  H.  on  his  bet- 
ter days  swinging  her  keys,  and  sidling  importantly  in  the  rear,  it  was 
not  forgotten  that  the  scene  represented  something  of  a triumphal  pro- 
cession. 

This  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  handling  the 
child  frequently  comes  about  automatically,  of  course,  in  the 
child’s  progress  from  one  teacher  to  another.  The  following  illus- 
tration shows  marked  improvement  in  a child’s  adjustment  under 
a new  teacher  even  though  school  failure  about  which  he  feels 
“pretty  bad”  has  just  been  added  to  the  list  of  his  liabilities. 

F.,  whom  the  teacher  reported  as  “a  plain  dunce,  unable  to  do  any- 
thing,” was  sitting  sullenly1  in  his  seat  while  other  children  were  writ- 
ing. He  was  not  allowed  to  write  because  he  “smeared”  everything  so. 
The  teacher  explained  that  she  could  not  let  him  have  ink  as  he  got 
too  dirty.  . . . When  the  child  was  helped  and  observed  he  appeared  to 
have  “very  poor  muscular  control  and  little  conception  of  formation  of 
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letters  but  responded  quickly  to  guidance  and  suggestions.”  Teacher 
states,  however,  that  she  could  not  bother  with  one  child.  . . . “There 
are  twenty-one  children  in  the  room.” 

According  to  the  school  psychologist,  F.  is  of  normal  intelligence. 
Investigation  showed  that  he  has  always  had  trouble  about  his  writing. 
He  had  refused  to  write  at  all  when  he  first  came  to  this  school.  A 
former  teacher  considered  him  slow,  but  able  to  do  satisfactory  work. 
He  was  described  as  contented  and  happy,  well  behaved  in  the  school 
and  in  the  neighborhood. 

Failure,  about  which  F.  “feels  pretty  bad,”  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  be  placed  with  a new  teacher.  She  reported  him  promptly  as  pe- 
cuh’ar,  “unable  to  ao  a thing,”  but  responded  as  promptly  to  a presenta- 
tion of  his  problem  by  cooperation  and  interest  in  what  might  be  ac- 
complished with  him  in  her  room. 

F.  made  an  immediate  response  to  the  new  attitude  shown  toward 
him  and  was  described  as  proud  and  beaming  over  acceptable  writing 
papers.  Some  extra  help  was  arranged  for  him  at  home  and  at  school. 
He  went  to  bed  earlier,  attended  the  movies  less  and  improved  in  schol- 
arship and  attitude.  . . . The  new  teacher  took  a most  helpful  and  con- 
structive interest  in  F.  . . . She  often  consulted  . . . about  the  best 
methods  to  use  with  him. 

That  the  visiting  teachers  placed  a very  high  value  on  mutual 
knowledge  and  cooperation  between  school  and  home  in  the  service 
of  improving  teacher-pupil  situations  in  specific  instances  and  also 
in  general  and  were  alert  to  promote  or  to  initate  measures  de- 
signed to  bring  this  about  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  material.  The 
records  suggest  that  this  active  cooperation  did  not  always  develop 
without  some  attention  and  especially  in  the  cases  of  children  and 
parents  who  felt  insecure  or  who  had  had  difficulties  with  school 
or  community,  it  required  specific  cultivation.  Signs  of  defensive- 
ness, sensitiveness  and  suspicion  are  sometimes  described  as  aris- 
ing automatically  on  either  side  when  the  other  advanced  upon  it 
without  friendliness  and  mutual  confidence  between  the  family  and 
school  having  previously  been  established.  “Nobody  ever  came  to 
my  house  to  tell  any  good  on  me — I guess  I never  done  much  good 
in  my  life,  though !”  ejaculates  the  wary  and  surprised  recipient  of 
a call  of  congratulation  from  a member  of  the  school  stafif  on  the 
occasion  of  a slightly  improved  record.  A teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  describes  her  first  response  to  a message  that  a caller  awaits 
her  as  “Well,  what  does  who  think  I’ve  done  with  which-one-of- 
them  now  ?” 

“The  principal,  remembering  that  there  had  been  some  trouble 
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with  an  older  brother,  felt  that  the  family  was  hostile  and  critical 
of  the  school,”  a record  notes,  “although  there  was  no  evidence  of 
this  feeling  at  present.” 

The  greater  the  insecurity  on  either  side,  the  more  likely  it 
would  seem  that  this  sensitiveness  and  defense  should  develop. 
Inexperienced  and  uncertain  teachers  describe  in  retrospect  their 
clinging  to  their  schoolroom  situations  sometimes  with  a kind  of 
desperate  effort  at  protective  coloring  and  hope  that  they  could 
avoid  scrutiny  “like  furniture.”  And  the  mother  who  is  conscious 
of  lack  of  schooling  and  of  social  position  may  very  naturally 
shun,  without  testing  its  potential  sweetness,  the  school’s  educa- 
tional light.  Often  unwittingly,  the  child  is  an  unfortunate  am- 
bassador between  these  two  guardian  institutions,  each  of  which 
claims  special  authority  over  him  and  each  of  which  may  be  sensi- 
tive in  regard  to  any  questioning  of  its  prerogatives  in  the 
handling  of  its  subjects.  Tbe  home  may  easily  build  up  a false 
picture  of  the  school’s  treatment  of  the  child.  The  teacher,  on  the 
other  hand,  reacting  perhaps  to  a message  which  assumes  an  un- 
fortunate peremtoriness  in  quotation  or  with  the  special  sensitive- 
ness of  the  public  servant  to  anything  suggesting  a written  charge 
may  gain  and  carry  over  to  associates  a false  idea  of  the  attitudes 
in  the  home. 

Mildred’s  oldest  sister  wrote,  from  the  family’s  point  of  view,  a very 
courteous  if  telling  letter  to  the  teacher  when  Mildred  was  not  ad- 
vanced with  a group  of  her  associates  after  a season  of  good  marks  and 
a promise  (reported  by  Mildred)  to  the  effect  that  she  would  be 
“skipped.”  Mildred  brought  back  to  the  home  no  answer  except  the 
message  that  the  teacher  had  said  publicly  that  she  considered  the  letter 
“very  impertinent.”  The  mother  went  to  see  the  principal  and  Mildred 
then  reported  that  the  teacher  now  “imitated”  her  mother  before  the 
class  and  made  fun  of  her  when  she  made  mistakes. 

By  the  end  of  the  term  Mildred’s  family  had  formed  the  habit  of  re- 
citing the  history  of  Mildred’s  persecution  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors with  the  explanation  that  the  school  favored  doctors’  and  lawyers’ 
children  and  of  describing  Mildred’s  need  for  a strong  “nerve  medicine” 
to  cure  a near  break-down  caused  by  her  disappointment,  her  brooding 
over  her  separation  from  her  friends  and  her  persecution. 

Measures  which  the  visiting  teachers  describe  as  helpful  in 
bringing  about  mutual  knowledge  and  cooperation  include  visits  to 
the  homes  of  problem  children  by  teachers,  frequently  on  the  first 
occasion  in  the  company  of  the  visiting  teacher.  One  visiting 
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teacher  reported  arrangements  made  by  a superintendent  whereby 
principals  and  sometimes  teachers  could,  at  will,  devote  certain 
periods  to  calls  with  the  case  worker  during  school  hours,  while  a 
substitute  or  assistant  principal  took  charge  of  her  group.  For 
mother  and  teacher  to  have  met  in  impersonal  and  friendly  fashion 
before  there  is  opportunity  or  reason  for  defensiveness  or  mistrust 
is  described  as  an  obvious  asset. 

“Merely  to  see  a mother,”  a visiting  teacher  writes,  “is  some- 
times to  help  the  teacher  to  visualize  and  intuit  the  child’s  problem 
as  well  as  her  own  with  the  family  in  ways  which  increase  her 
interest  and  help  her  to  avoid  misunderstandings  and  useless  diffi- 
culties.” 

The  visiting  teachers  record  their  cooperation  with  parents’ 
groups  in  working  with  parent-teacher  organizations,  helping  to 
organize  “room-clubs,”  groups  of  mothers  meeting  sometimes  at 
the  last  period  of  the  day  with  a carefully  chosen  member  as  chair- 
man, and  bringing  parents  to  the  school  in  connection  with  general 
functions  and  for  individual  interviews. 

In  the  records  of  visiting  teachers  from  the  rural  regions  there 
are  evidences  of  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  teacher 
to  bring  about  mutual  trust,  knowledge  and  friendliness  between 
parents  and  school  and  to  make  the  services  of  the  one  available  to 
the  other.  Here  where  organizations  are  few  and  remote  and 
where  plans  for  help  in  individual  cases  must  be  made  and  carried 
out  with  the  cooperation  of  neighbors  and  friends,  school  councils 
are  composed  of  members  of  the  school  staff  and  of  the  com- 
munity, and  bulletins  and  columns  in  the  county  paper  interpret 
the  school  to  those  whom  it  serves  and  who  are  in  turn  its  chief 
social  resource. 

Formal  and  general  school  meetings  unless  they  have  very  in- 
formal by-products  are  not  considered  adequate  means  for  attain- 
ing this  goal.  Dr.  Denglar  of  Vienna  reports  his  efforts  soon  after 
the  opening  of  his  experimental  school  to  avoid  and  relieve  prob- 
lems by  bringing  parents  together  in  the  school  “not  to  hear  lec- 
tures but  to  become  acquainted.”  In  a foreign  section  a principal 
who  frequently  began  the  day  by  a discussion  of  current  events 
with  a group  of  the  retarded  boys  of  her  district,  ended  it  with 
informal  and  friendly  meetings  within  the  school  building  of 
parents.  On  the  school  grounds  children  met  whose  families  were 
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not  yet  able  or  ready  to  make  the  contacts  necessary  for  participa- 
tion in  community  organizations. 

However,  it  is  accomplished,  harmony  between  the  two  guard- 
ians of  the  child,  like  harmony  between  the  parents,  is  obviously 
regarded  as  a vital  objective.  The  attitude  of  the  homes  of  the 
community  toward  the  teachers  as  a group  is  also  considered  sig- 
nificant. The  socially  “standoffish”  attitude  on  the  part  of  a con- 
servative community  toward  new  teachers  is  occasionally  depre- 
cated by  visiting  teachers  as  an  unconstructive  factor  which  affects 
human  relationships  throughout  the  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  write  enthusiastically  of  occasional  districts  where  the  neigh- 
borhood looks  to  the  school  as  its  center  and  to  its  principals  and 
teachers  as  leaders  in  community  life. 

Other  Factors  in  Changed  Teachers’  Attitudes 

Occasionally  the  visiting  teacher  is  able  to  record  her  participa- 
tion in  measures  which  she  considers  of  high  importance  in  pre- 
venting as  well  as  remedying  the  teacher-pupil  difficulties,  namely, 
the  development  of  school  resources  for  handling  misfit  and  spe- 
cial children.  The  visiting  teachers,  their  interest  aroused  through 
knowledge  of  needs  in  individual  cases,  are  described  as  cooperat- 
ing in  various  school  systems,  not  only  in  organizing  classes  for 
children  with  such  handicaps  as  speech  defects,  reading  difficul- 
ties, and  behavior  problems,  but  also  in  making  the  stay  of  prob- 
lem children  in  these  groups  as  effective  as  possible  by  preparing 
the  problem  child  to  enter  with  a constructive  attitude  and  the 
teacher  to  understand  him.  The  records  also  show  them  cooperat- 
ing in  arranging  individual  tutoring,  special  programs  for  problem 
children,  special  devices  for  the  encouragement  of  scholarship, 
good  attendance  and  conduct.  Frequent  references  are  made  to 
their  efforts  to  arrange  recreation  for  children  especially  deprived 
in  this  field. 

Results 

The  records  present  a few  pictures  of  children  who  do  not  re- 
spond to  conscious  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  teacher  and 
teacher  to  make  the  teacher-pupil  situation  more  satisfactory.  An 
outstanding  case  of  an  indifference  to  the  school’s  friendliness 
which  seems  to  be  entirely  genuine  is  one  where  the  child  had 
early  made  an  adjustment,  apparently  quite  satisfactory  to  him,  to 
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a group  and  a routine  centering  outside  the  home  and  school. 
Other  children,  some  of  whom  are  represented  in  this  group,  are, 
like  Rudolph,  described  on  page  27,  so  unprepared  to  get  along 
with  a normal  amount  of  the  teacher’s  attention  and  to  take  a nor- 
mal place  in  the  group,  or  so  deeply  aroused  against  authority,  that 
at  best  the  teacher-pupil  situation  can  only  show  spasmodic  im- 
provement. 

A comment  on  the  modifiability  of  the  situations  reported  in 
general  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  in  a rough  evaluation  of  the 
results  for  the  group  of  500  difficult  children,  a change  in  attitude 
of  the  school  staff  toward  the  child  was  recorded  for  61%  of  the 
cases  and  better  understanding  of  the  child’s  situation  for  54%. 

Changes  in  General  Conditions  Improving 
Teacher-Pupil  Relationships 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  discussion  of  the  teacher’s  role  in 
the  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  situation  was  concluded  with  a 
brief  summary  of  views  which  have  been  presented  from  time  to 
time  regarding  elements  in  the.  teacher’s  situation  in  general  which 
were  believed  to  foster  wholesome  personalities  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  or  to  militate  against  them.  The  close  relation  of  this 
wholesomeness  of  spirit  on  the  teacher’s  part  to  healthy  teacher- 
pupil  relationships,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  suggested  by 
material  recurring  throughout  the  study.  Some  generalizations 
made  by  teachers  as  to  the  satisfactions  “and  dissatisfactions” 
created  for  them  by  the  situations  offered  by  the  difficult  child 
were  also  presented  with  a brief  summary  of  the  feeling  values 
revealed  by  this  material. 

As  the  preceding  chapter  would  ideally  have  contained  not  only 
an  account  of  these  supposedly  favorable  and  unfavorable  general 
factors  in  the  teacher’s  situation  but  also  a record  of  a check  on 
their  effects  on  teacher-pupil  relationships,  so  the  present  chapter 
dealing  with  improvement  in  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  problems 
should  include  some  account  of  changes  observed  in  these  general 
situations  and  associated  changes  in  the  teacher-pupil  situations  in 
which  they  were  involved. 

Judging  by  the  material  presented  in  the  foregoing  chapter  these 
changes  might  be  expected  to  involve  a wide  variety  of  measures 
tending  to  contribute  to  the  physical  and  emotional  health  of  the 
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teacher,  to  her  poise,  confidence,  enthusiasm  and  growth  and  to 
her  interest  and  efficiency  in  her  work  as  well  as  specifically  to  her 
understanding,  skill  and  resourcefulness  in  handling  children’s 
problems.  On  the  side  of  the  school  they  might  be  expected  to  in- 
clude changes  of  many  kinds  in  academic  procedure  leading  to 
more  wholesome  classroom  atmosphere,  better  adaptation  of  cur- 
ricula to  different  types  of  children,  more  efficient  classification, 
provision  for  greater  flexibility  in  requirements,  better  relation- 
ships between  the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  and  the 
teacher,  and  improvement  in  relationships  in  general  between  the 
school  and  the  home. 

Unfortunately,  material  for  such  specific  checking  in  either  case 
is  not  afforded  by  the  data.  However,  as  it  was  possible  earlier 
to  say  of  some  of  these  factors  that  passages  in  the  records  and  in 
the  accounts  of  some  of  the  teachers  indicate  in  individual  cases 
the  writers’  belief  that  they  contributed  definitely  to  the  problem 
which  was  described,  it  is  possible  also  to  say  that  changes  in  them 
are  sometimes  definitely  indicated  by  the  records  as  contributing 
to  improvement. 

One  account  of  changes  in  school  conditions  and  procedure  re- 
sulting from  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  teacher  and 
teacher  to  solve  some  teacher-pupil  problems,  lists  among  these 
changes  readjustments  of  curricula  for  an  entire  class  group,  re- 
classification of  its  members,  modification  of  requirements  for 
many  children,  improvement  in  understanding  between  the  school 
and  the  homes,  and  change  in  the  teacher’s  methods  in  general  of 
seeking  to  secure  results  from  her  group.  Another  change  in  gen- 
eral condition  apparently  affecting  an  individual  teacher-pupil 
problem  is  suggested  by  a brief  sentence  in  the  record  of  an  irri- 
tating child  noting  that  the  atmosphere  of  his  room  seems  to  have 
improved  since  the  teacher  is  happier  and  has  more  outlets  her- 
self. 

Change  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  quality  of  individual 
teacher-pupil  relationships  due  to  factors  affecting  her  situation  in 
general  is  suggested  by  the  glimpse  given  of  two  different  sectors 
of  one  teacher’s  professional  experience.  While  teaching  in  an 
island  village,  she  reports  excellent  teacher-pupil  relationships 
combined  with  community  recognition,  a sense  of  achievement,  and 
of  personal  response  from  children  and  families.  Later  in  a con- 
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servative  suburb  she  was  aware  of  a somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  situations  combined  with  less  pro- 
fessional security,  less  recognition,  less  sense  of  achievement  and 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  conservative  community  where  she 
taught,  although  she  had  more  physical  comforts  and  higher  finan- 
cial rewards. 

Occasionally  a teacher  gives  a clear  account  in  retrospect  of  a 
temporary  bankruptcy  in  her  general  capacity  for  endurance,  her 
spiritual  elasticity  and  outgoingness  which  she  describes  as  earlier 
concealed  by  her  in  her  school  situation  with  great  sensitiveness. 
Several  able  teachers  in  charting  roughly  the  variations  in  their 
emotional  health  and  the  wholesomeness  and  effectiveness  of  their 
teacher-pupil  relationships  over  a series  of  years,  state  that  occa- 
sionally they  suffered  from  depression  throughout  an  entire  school 
term.  They  describe  their  relations  with  their  pupils  however  as 
suffering  only  slightly  in  comparison  with  the  actual  decrease  in 
their  enthusiasm  and  interest  since  the  habits,  techniques  and  repu- 
tation which  they  had  acquired  in  more  favorable  seasons  seemed 
to  carry  through  the  periods  of  spiritual  contraction  and  poverty. 

Some  generalizations  by  teachers  have  already  been  reported 
in  the  preceding  chapter  in  regard  to  the  situations  presented  to 
them  by  difficult  children.  They  may  be  said  to  indicate  that  in 
teacher-pupil  situations  as  in  others,  individuals  could  be  seen  ap- 
parently developing  receptive  attitudes  toward  situations  which 
commonly  afforded  them  satisfactions  and  unreceptive  attitudes 
toward  those  associated  with  results  which  were  unsatisfying  and 
which  tended  to  imperil  their  security.  And  more  dissatisfactions 
than  satisfactions  for  the  class-room  teacher  obviously  seemed  to 
be  inherent  in  many  of  the  situations  created  for  her  by  the 
troublesome  child.  He  is  described  not  only  as  frequently  thwart- 
ing or  lessening  her  sense  of  achievement  and  imperiling  her 
standing  with  the  group,  her  superiors  and  herself  by  his  failure  to 
learn  or  to  conform  and  his  ability  to  affect  unfavorably  the  learn- 
ing and  behavior  of  others,  but  also  as  sometimes  threatening  or 
seriously  damaging  her  self-respect  by  betraying  her  into  attitudes 
and  behavior  toward  him  which  fell  below  the  standards  she  set 
for  herself. 

These  unsatisfactory  values  must  often  have  attached  themselves 
to  dealings  with  problem  children  in  the  experiences  of  the  teach- 
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ers  described,  especially  if  these  children  did  not  improve  in  spite 
of  marked  efforts  in  their  behalf  on  the  teacher’s  part.  But 
certain  passages  show  that  decidedly  satisfactory  values  could  be 
and  sometimes  were  introduced  into  even  these  difficult  situations. 

These  satisfactions  sometimes  involved  the  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  teacher  as  especially  expert  with  problem  children 
and  the  sharing  of  responsibility  for  them  and  interest  in  her  work 
with  them  by  supervisors,  other  members  of  the  staff,  or  outside 
agencies.  Dissatisfactions  would  seem  in  some  instances  to  have 
been  forestalled  or  mitigated  by  the  teacher’s  assurance  that  others 
whose  opinions  were  significant  to  her  recognized  the  problems  of 
the  children  she  handled  and  appreciated  her  efforts  as  needed  and 
welcome. 

One  teacher  described  as  frequently  securing  excellent  results 
with  children  who  had  elsewhere  been  very  disturbed  ends  by 
being  deputed  especially  to  receive  difficult  problems.  Not  only 
are  especially  favorable  conditions  provided  for  her  work  but  also 
official  and  significant  recognition  of  her  efforts  is  consistently 
accorded  her  by  her  administrative  staff. 

The  practice  of  cooperation  on  difficult  problems  by  outside  ex- 
perts and  by  members  of  the  school  staff  whose  special  function 
it  was  to  work  with  teachers  on  the  problems  of  individuals  con- 
tributed to  these  satisfactions  apparently  by  increasing  the  teach- 
er’s interest,  her  opportunities  for  recognition  and  for  accomplish- 
ment in  the  cases  of  some  children.  And  for  children  with  whom 
work  was  unsuccessful  these  measures  apparently  sometimes  con- 
tributed to  the  teacher’s  professional  acceptance  of  the  difficult 
situation  and  enabled  her  better  to  withstand  discouragement  and 
resentment  when  children  failed  to  respond  to  types  of  treatment 
which  she  could  apply  to  most  of  her  group  successfully  and  upon 
which  in  problem  cases  she  perhaps  expended  long  and  patient 
effort. 

The  Case  Conference 

Because  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  it  in  the  replies  of  some 
case  workers,  the  case  conference  on  the  problem  child  will  be 
considered  in  some  detail.  By  some  who  indicated  its  potential 
value  certain  difficulties  in  achieving  it  were  also  emphasized.  The 
practical  problem  of  getting  even  a small  group  of  adults  together 
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at  one  time  during  the  daily  school  session  is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  been  a member  of  a school  staff,  and  to  no  teacher  who 
has  lived  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  classroom  routine 
does  it  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  resistance  on  the  part  of 
any  teacher  against  encroachment  upon  free  time.  Some  success- 
ful examples  of  case  conference  reported  show  that  they  were 
called  and  arranged  for  by  the  principal  or  head  of  department 
who  took  part  in  them  either  during  a free  period  arranged  for 
the  child’s  teacher  or  during  a period  when  a substitute  could  fill 
her  place.  Before  the  school  is  ready  to  make  the  adjustments 
which  are  indicated  by  these  arrangements,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  a well-developed  interest  on  the  part  of  the  principal  or 
the  administrator  in  work  with  the  problem  child  and  a belief  on 
his  part  in  the  value  of  analysis  of  the  situation  and  in  the  use- 
fulness to  the  school  of  other  than  merely  authoritative  methods 
and  insistence  on  conformity  in  dealing  with  behavior. 

One  of  the  criteria  suggested  by  the  visiting  teacher  for  judging 
whether  or  not  such  a conference  is  appropriate  is  the  availability 
of  persons  who  actually  know  and  can  be  helpful  about  the  child. 
The  principal,  the  child’s  teacher  and  his  former  teacher  and  the 
case  worker  are  naturally  candidates  for  such  a group.  Informa- 
tion from  teachers  who  had  the  child  in  his  early  school  years  may 
be  summarized  and  presented  by  the  visiting  teacher  if  such  mate- 
rial is  available.  Other  members  of  the  conference  may  be  a rep- 
resentative of  a family  case  work  agency  in  the  district,  the  teacher 
of  another  child  from  the  same  family,  the  school  psychologist, 
and  a representative  of  a child  welfare  organization  or  a child 
guidance  clinic. 

In  planning  their  inclusion  however,  one  case  worker  warns, 
actual  or  potential  relationships  between  the  members  of  a pro- 
posed conference  group  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  She 
writes 

. . . The  case  conference,  formal  or  informal,  helps  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  pooling  attitudes,  for  clarifying  issues  and  shifting  emo- 
tional tensions.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  this  pooling  and 
clarifying  process  can  not  be  expected,  indeed  new  complications  may 
be  anticipated  unless  there  is  mutual  respect  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  involved.  . . . All  who  are  accustomed  to  cooperate 
with  others,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  know  that  important  factors  are 
often  present  besides  the  ones  officially  recognized, — that  resistances, 
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carry-overs,  personal  complications,  sometimes  lie  behind  the  situation 
which  is  placed  on  the  table  or  represented  in  the  consciousness  of 
those  most  closely  involved.  The  service  which  can  be  rendered  to  a 
group  by  any  of  its  members  depends  not  only  on  the  essential  quality 
of  his  contribution,  but  also  on  the  ability  and  willingness  to  accept 
each  other’s  contributions  and  each  other  professionally  which  exists 
on  the  part  of  these  members. 

The  data  used  for  this  study  show  that  this  factor  was  con- 
stantly recognized  in  the  experimental  work  described.  The 
workers  selected  to  work  intimately  wifh  the  school  were  former 
teachers  and  it  was  believed  that  this  factor  contributed  to  their 
acceptance  by  the  school  and  to  their  ability  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  teachers. 

As  a more  common  body  of  knowledge  and  more  common 
points  of  view  develop  in  regard  to  child  behavior  and  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  to  the  handling  of  children  under  school 
conditions,  and  as  case  workers  and  educators  continue  to  learn 
from  each  other,  it  seems  probable  that  this  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  other  workers  with  children  will  become  easier 
and  also  more  fruitful.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  the  tradition 
occasionally  reported  in  this  study,  that  the  good  teacher  has  no 
behavior  problems  and  the  well  founded  and  deeply  based  reluc- 
tance of  many  teachers  to  have  outside  attention  focused  on  the 
manifestations  of  conduct  in  their  school  rooms,  are  being  modi- 
fied as  another  point  of  view  is  accepted  and  recognized  by  admin- 
istrators, by  educators  and  by  the  public. 

More  actual  information  about  the  child  and  more  interest  in 
him  are  immediate  results  to  be  expected  from  a successful  case 
conference.  Not  less  fruitful,  and  often  more  so  to  the  individual 
concerned,  are  the  different  interpretations  of  this  information, 
points  of  view  and  attitudes  revealed  by  the  various  persons  who 
are  present.  The  director  of  the  neighborhood  family  case  work 
agency  may  furnish  a picture  of  the  family  and  of  the  child  and 
may  bring  to  the  school  an  interest  in  the  child  as  a member  of  a 
family  and  of  the  neighborhood.  She  supplements  the  school’s 
view  and  its  special  interest  in  him  as  a member  of  a group  con- 
cerned with  acquiring  skills  and  information  and  conforming  to 
group  requirements.  She  is  likely  also  to  provide  a new  point  of 
view  on  the  parents,  with  whom  she  has  usually  developed  a co- 
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operative  rather  than  an  authoritative  relationship,  to  put  beside 
that  of  the  school  staff  who  may  have  found  them  negative  or  un- 
cooperative in  connection  with  their  child’s  difficulty.  Her  in- 
formation may  not  only  help  to  humanize  and  revise  the  school’s 
picture  of  this  child  and  her  point  of  view  to  introduce  into 
the  situation  new  values,  different  perspectives  and  elements  of 
reality  in  regard  to  his  problem,  but  it  may  also  stimulate  other 
members  of  the  group  to  a new  view  of  the  neighborhood  as  a 
whole  and  of  the  school’s  relation  to  it.  The  school’s  concept  may 
likewise  change  and  modify  hers. 

Contributions  of  other  members  of  the  group  may  be  as  distinc- 
tive. The  visiting  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  getting  the  group 
together  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  view  points  of  each  of  its 
members  on  the  problem  under  discussion  may  take  part  only  by 
supplementing  or  bringing  out  information  which  can  be  furnished 
by  those  present. 

A most  important  result  of  the  case  conference  is,  of  course, 
new  morale  for  the  teacher,  the  person  who  has  most  to  bear  in 
connection  with  the  difficult  child.  She  is  able  to  feel  that  work- 
ers from  other  professions  whom  she  respects  and  also  other  mem- 
bers of  the  school  staff,  including  those  of  administrative  rank, 
are  interested  in  her  problem  and  appreciate  her  work.  By  the 
interest  of  these  other  adults  whose  cooperation  is  welcome  and 
who  are  interested  in  the  child  and  also  in  the  teacher  and  in  her 
work,  acceptable  goals  may  be  revived  for  the  teacher  and  she  may 
find  it  possible  to  re-evaluate  the  situation,  and  to  safeguard  it 
from  becoming  a conflict  of  wills  between  herself  and  the  child. 
A struggle  which  in  spite  of  her  efforts  has  perhaps  become  a per- 
sonal one  may  give  place  to  an  attempt  to  achieve  the  results  which 
the  more  impersonal  and  less  emotional  composite  judgment  of  the 
group  has  seen  as  desirable.  Almost  certainly,  her  sense  of  isola- 
tion in  regard  to  the  problem  is  relieved,  her  objective  view  of  it 
is  strengthened,  and  her  information  increased.  Often  she  has 
thought  it  through  more  thoroughly  than  she  might  have  done 
otherwise  and  has  herself  contributed  most  to  the  definite  sugges- 
tions for  the  school’s  immediate  program.  Brief  accounts  follow 
of  case  conferences  held  in  two  school  systems  where  they  were 
conducted  under  the  administrative  conditions  which  were  de- 
scribed above. 
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REPORT  OF  CASE  CONFERENCE  ON  K.  T. 

Conferring 

Student  from  Department  of  Education,  University 

Volunteer  tutor 

Teacher,  3A,  P.S 

Assistant  Principal 

Visiting  Teacher 

Problem 

K.  attacked  other  children  and  was  in  trouble  constantly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  school.  He  does  not  follow  directions,  is  inclined  to  show  off, 
teases  and  disturbs  his  class-mates.  He  is  only  happy  when  he  has 
gained  the  center  of  the  stage.  He  frequently  runs  out  when  confronted 
with  anything  disagreeable  and  invents  stories  at  home  to  explain  his 
truancies.  According  to  test  results  he  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  his 
grade  but  he  is  failing,  notably  in  reading. 

Discussion 

The  following  points  were  brought  out. 

At  Home— K.  is  at  a disadvantage.  All  the  other  children  are  much 
more  successful  in  school.  They  are  intelligent  and  have  some  special 
talents.  K.  is  the  only  one  about  whom  complaints  are  constantly  being 
made.  He  is  openly  spoken  of  by  the  other  members  of  the  family  as 
“bad”  and  “stupid.”  His  father  speaks  before  him  of  a head  injury 
which  “may  have  made  him  queer.”  K.  seems  to  have  a special  bond 
with  his  father  who  has  apparently  spoiled  him  in  the  past  and  is  now 
spasmodically  very  severe  with  him.  He  may  be  jealous  of  the  next 
younger  child,  the  baby,  who  is  very  popular.  He  is  described  by  the 
new  stepmother,  who  seems  very  kind  to  all  the  children,  as  having 
markedly  resented  her  attentions  to  this  child  in  the  past. 

At  School — His  reading  is  very  poor  and  he  is  patently  a school  fail- 
ure in  his  group.  He  belongs  to  a race  which  is  in  the  minority  in  the 
school.  (His  father  and  older  brother  have  shown  great  sensitiveness 
on  this  point.)  He  has  been  during  the  stepmother’s  absence  poorly 
dressed  and  unkempt.  Because  of  his  unkempt  appearance,  racial  dif- 
ference and  poor  ability  he  has  made  a poor  showing  at  the  new  school 
from  the  beginning.  He  is  said  to  have  developed  the  habit  at  his  last 
school  of  putting  himself  over  by  fighting  and  being  a pawn  for  the 
older  boys.  During  his  periods  of  truancy  from  this  school  he  discov- 
ered satisfactions,  (making  money,  holding  jobs,  getting  into  movies) 
which  make  it  hard  for  him  to  adapt  himself  to  school  routine.  He  had 
considerable  experience  in  getting  attention  (and  money)  by  antics 
while  being  manager  and  “barker”  for  his  little  brother  with  whom  he 
used  to  conduct  informal  street  performances. 

T entative  Diagnosis 

K.’s  attention-getting  devices  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  present 
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loss  of  prestige  and  lack  of  satisfactions  at  home  and  in  school.  His 
problem  may  be  increased  by  his  having  been  a spoiled  child  before  he 
was  a neglected  and  disapproved  member  of  his  family  and  by  un- 
wholesome handling  on  the  part  of  the  father.  K.  has  some  definite 
sources  of  satisfactions  outside  the  school  and  home  which  make  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  resign  himself  to  school  which  offers  him  few. 
He  has  fallen  so  far  behind  in  school  work  that  he  no  longer  feels 
capable  of  competing  with  the  group. 

Plan 

1.  Encourage  family  to  take  more  hopeful  attitude  toward  K.  The 
stepmother  who  is  very  popular  with  all  the  children  is  most  coopera- 
tive and  will  give  him  her  special  interest  and  attention. 

2.  Help  K.  work  up  in  reading  as  fast  as  possible.  (School  will  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  K.  to  be  tutored  with  two  other  children  from  his 
grade,  and  the  stepmother  will  help  with  reading  at  home.) 

3.  Allow  K.  as  much  legitimate  attention  as  possible  at  present.  (Prin- 
cipal will  allow  him  to  do  errands  for  her,  teacher  will  give  him  mon- 
itorships,  etc.) 

4.  Help  stepmother  plan  out-of-school  activities  for  K.  in  order  that 
he  may  have  some  substitute  for  the  unhealthy  excitements  he  formed 
the  habit  of  pursuing  while  she  was  away  (sneaking  into  movies,  steal- 
ing rides,  hanging  about  places  where  free  things  were  to  be  given 
away).  Carpentry  Club  at  X.  House  suggested. 

5.  Help  stepmother  with  plans  for  contacts  for  father  by  which  he 
can  be  given  insight  into  his  part  in  the  problem. 

6.  Arrange  for  report  to  group  on  K.  after  short  interval. 

An  excerpt  from  the  report  of  a case  worker  to  her  superin- 
tendent, describing  a conference  in  the  Junior  High  School  of 
another  school  system,  and  the  visiting  teacher’s  procedure  in 
arranging  such  a conference  follows.  That  the  visiting  teacher 
herself  was  able  to  call  these  meetings  and  to  receive  full  coopera- 
tion on  them  seemed  to  be  due  not  merely  to  her  skill  specifically 
in  handling  them,  but  to  the  fact  that  she  was  accepted  as  a mem- 
ber of  her  particular  school  staff  both  personally  and  profession- 
ally, that  there  was  a progressive  and  cooperative  spirit  in  the 
school  system  in  general,  and  that  preparation  for  her  work  and 
support  had  been  given  it  by  a popular  and  able  superintendent. 

Before  a conference  is  suggested,  the  visiting  teacher  has  visited  the 
home  several  times  and  has  had  many  interviews  with  the  child.  She 
ascertains  the  attitude  of  the  home  towards  the  school,  the  attitude  of 
the  child  toward  the  home  and  the  school,  and  the  factors  conditioning 
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the  child’s  behavior.  Previous  individual  interviews  with  the  teachers 
have  brought  out  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the  teachers  regard- 
ing the  trouble,  as  well  as  a list  of  the  difficulties  that  the  child  is  en- 
countering. At  the  conference  all  those  who  teach  the  child  are  invited 
to  be  present.  Notes  are  sent  to  each  by  the  case  worker  asking  if  he 
or  she  would  be  interested  in  a discussion  of  the  problem.  The  confer- 
ence is  held  at  a time  chosen  by  the  teachers.  (Conferences  thus  far 
have  been  held  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morning.) 

The  home  situation  is  outlined  and  the  child’s  attitude  toward  school 
is  given.  The  question  discussed  by  the  teachers  is:  In  the  light  of 
this  child’s  past  experiences  and  present  difficulties,  his  home  conditions 
and  our  facilities  for  work,  what  can  we  do  for  him?  Each  teacher 
suggests  what  part  of  the  plans  for  adjustment  she  can  carry  on  in  her 
class. 

The  conferences  have  contributed  a knowledge  of  successful  and  un- 
successful methods  that  have  been  used  in  the  case,  a clearer  under- 
standing of  the  whole  situation,  and  the  feeling  of  unity  of  purpose  un- 
hampered by  individual  grievances.  At  each  conference  a plan  is 
evolved  and  at  subsequent  meetings  its  success  is  considered. 

A summary  of  a conference  recently  held  in  the  school  on  the 
problem  of  a fourteen-year-old  boy  in  the  eighth  grade  follows: 

V.  is  six  feet  tall,  rather  thin  and  walks  with  a shuffle.  He  was  re- 
ferred for  continually  interrupting  his  class.  He  complained  that  no 
one  likes  him,  that  the  teachers  always  scold  him,  and  that  he  has  no 
friends  even  among  the  boys.  He  is  extremely  shy  and  says  he  would 
rather  cross  the  street  than  pass  people  on  the  sidewalk.  He  has  not 
been  in  a gymnasium  suit  this  year  because  he  did  not  want  the  other 
boys  to  look  at  him.  In  swimming  class  he  spends  his  time  swimming 
under  water  and  never  gets  out  to  dive. 

V.  is  the  only  child  in  the  family.  The  father  works  at  night  and  the 
child  is  refused  permission  to  go  out  of  the  house  after  dark.  He  was 
six  years  old  before  he  was  allowed  to  play  outside  his  own  yard,  and 
never  went  uptown  alone  until  he  was  twelve.  At  the  present  time 
after  school  he  goes  to  the  store  for  his  mother,  then  reads  or  studies 
until  bedtime.  His  only  recreation  is  a movie  once  in  three  weeks  and 
then  he  is  always  forced  to  attend  in  the  afternoon.  He  has  read  most 
of  the  books  for  children  his  age  in  the  nearby  library.  No  time  is 
spent  reading  in  the  library,  for  his  books  and  magazines  are  always 
taken  home.  His  school  work  is  acceptable. 

At  the  conference  held  by  the  teachers,  the  facts  were  emphasized 
that  school  provides  him  with  his  entire  social  life,  and  that  his  disre- 
spect for  or  non-adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  school  was  suggestive 
of  his  desire  for  independence.  His  restlessness  and  over-activity  were 
interpreted  as  reactions  to  his  confining  life  out  of  school;  his  boister- 
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ousness,  as  his  means  of  attracting  attention  from  the  teacher,  who  is 
the  school’s  substitute  for  the  mother.  The  conference  plans  follow: 

1.  Encourage  child  to  join  a basketball  team.  (Visiting  teacher  to 
aid  in  getting  parents’  consent.) 

2.  Instigate  an  enriched  program  of  club  work  and  social  activities. 

3.  Provide  some  responsible  duties  to  be  done  at  the  beginning  of 
each  class  period.  These  would  (a)  win  group  approval  (b)  help  him 
to  be  quiet  during  the  first  five  minutes  of  class  time. 

4.  Plan  a constructive  program  of  project  work  to  be  carried  on  after 
he  has  finished  his  class  assignment.  (He  always  finishes  among  the 
first.) 

5.  Use  his  unusual  store  of  outside  knowledge  and  his  reading  ability 
whenever  possible. 

6.  Plan  with  parents  occasional  activities  for  after  school  hours. 

CASE  MATERIAL  ILLUSTRATING  CHANGES  IN 
TEACHERS’  ATTITUDES 

This  chapter  is  concluded  with  the  summaries  of  five  case  his- 
tories involving  different  kinds  of  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil 
situations  in  most  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  a change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  a teacher  toward  a child  or  toward  certain  factors 
in  his  situation  during  the  period  in  which  the  visiting  teacher  was 
working  on  the  situation.  A few  are  included  as  illustrations  of 
cases  where  unconstructive  attitudes  apparently  did  not  change  or 
where  they  progressed  during  the  time  covered  by  the  record. 

In  the  first  case,  work  extending  over  a period  of  many  months 
is  summarized  by  an  administrator  in  a department  of  visiting 
teachers.  The  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  teacher  toward 
the  child  is  presented  as  a most  important  factor  in  treatment. 

Walter  is  a ten-year-old  boy  in  a special  class.  . . . The  teacher  had 
spoken  to  the  visiting  teacher  of  her  difficulty  with  the  child  and  com- 
plained frequently  to  the  principal  of  his  incorrigibility.  On  October 
11th  the  principal  was  informed  that  Walter’s  behavior  had  exasperated 
the  teacher  to  the  extent  of  her  insisting  that  he  be  sent  to  disciplinary 
school.  The  principal  herself  doubted  very  much  the  wisdom  of  such 
a move  and  desired  a conference  with  teacher  and  visiting  teacher  to 
work  out,  if  possible,  some  other  plan. 

The  three  met  after  school.  The  teacher  had  had  a trying  day  with 
Walter.  “He  goes  his  own  sweet  way”  doing  only  the  work  he  likes 
and  that  only  when  he  wants.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  read.  She  de- 
scribed him  as  “brutish,”  cruel  and  having  violent  temper  outbursts. 
Angry  with  her  at  one  time  he  threatened  to  kill  her  and  at  noon  was 
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waiting  outside  the  door  with  a poker.  He  seems  to  take  fiendish  de- 
light in  inflicting  pain  on  other  children  and  for  apparently  no  reason 
jumps  on  their  backs  and  mauls  them.  With  fierce  scowls  and  set  teeth 
he  goes  after  his  victims,  twisting  their  wrists  and  pulling  hair  or  deal- 
ing straight  blows.  The  teacher  was  convinced  that  a special  school 
was  the  only  place  for  him. 

The  principal  and  visiting  teacher  deplored  that  such  a young  child 
should  be  put  in  almost  constant  association  with  older  and  more  de- 
linquent boys,  thereby  giving  more  undesirable  influences  every  chance 
to  play  upon  him.  They  wondered  if  instead  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  wait  a bit,  to  study  his  particular  problems  and  try  to  help  him.  The 
teacher  saw  these  points  but  did  not  know  how  she  was  going  to  put 
up  with  him  if  he  continued  in  this  way.  He  upset  the  whole  class 
which  was  hard  enough  to  manage.  . . . 

Walter’s  recent  family  history  was  reported  to  the  teacher  with  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Walter’s  brothers  and  the  boy’s  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness about  it.  The  teacher  thought  it  was  a terrible  thing  but,  even 
so,  said  she  didn’t  see  why  it  should  make  any  difference  in  Walter’s 
behavior  at  school.  . . . Her  own  childhood  had  been  happy  and  she 
couldn’t  remember  having  had  any  troubles,  big  or  little,  to  brood  over. 
She  seemed  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  many  children  do  worry  and 
grieve  over  situations,  real  or  imagined.  Perhaps  Walter  was  like 
that — he  certainly  was  a “wild  one.”  Finally  the  teacher  agreed  to 
keep  him  a little  longer. 

A few  days  later,  to  make  opportunity  for  acquaintance  with  Walter, 
he  was  sent  to  the  visiting  teacher’s  office  with  a book.  He  is  a sturdy 
little  fellow  with  sandy  hair  harmonizing  with  his  dull,  grayish  pallor. 
Blue  eyes  peer  out  furtively  from  beneath  puffy  lids,  while  drawn 
brows  and  pursed  lips  give  him  an  appearance  of  gloomy  foreboding. 
He  stood  still,  unsmiling,  while  the  visiting  teacher  thanked  him  for  the 
book  and  fingered  its  pages,  to  invite  his  interest.  Asked  if  he  liked 
school  and  felt  happy,  his  scowls  deepened  and  chin  sunk  into  chest 
as  he  slowly  shook  his  head.  . . . With  great  labor  came  his  confi- 
dence! Joe  and  “Dukey”  were  dead — up  in  the  cemetery,  they  put 
“Dukey”  in  the  same  grave.  His  mother  cried  “like  she  can’t  stop” 
when  they  talked  of  him  or  she  found  his  things,  so  Alice  put  them  all 
away.  “Dukey”  got  shot  last  summer  on  the  lot  “an’  didn’t  say  nothin’ 
to  nobody”  and  his  hand  all  “swolled  up”  and  he  died.  Walter  saw  him 
in  the  coffin  “jes’  like  he  was  asleep.”  He  misses  “Dukey”  a lot,  but  is 
afraid,  too,  in  his  dreams.  He  thought  he  saw  him  in  the  coffin  smiling 
and  once  “Dukey”  was  coming  to  him  all  dressed  in  white  and  carrying 
a cake  for  him.  He  was  scared  to  touch  it,  then  woke  up.  No,  he 
guessed  he  didn’t  need  to  have  been  afraid  because  his  brother  wouldn’t 
have  wanted  to  hurt  him  anyway.  The  visiting  teacher  said  how  sorry 
she,  too,  was  that  Dukey  had  died  for  she  knew  him  and  he  was  her 
friend.  She  hoped  Walter  would  come  to  see  her  often.  The  boy 
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bragged  of  his  ability  in  arithmetic,  which  is  his  favorite  school  subject 
and  did  some  examples  for  visiting  teacher’s  benefit.  . . . 

So  Walter  began  to  be  a frequent  visitor  in  the  visiting  teacher’s 
office — doing  little  errands,  cutting  out  and  coloring  pictures,  and  the 
like.  His  October  report  showed  conduct  improving,  effort  good.  But 
at  the  first  of  November  the  teacher’s  patience  was  again  worn  thin 
and  again  there  was  another  conference  of  teacher,  principal  and  visit- 
ing teacher.  The  teacher  feels  that  Walter  is  impossible.  He  will  not 
obey  her  unless  he  happens  to  feel  like  it  and  this  makes  a “scene”  be- 
fore the  class — she  insisting  and  he  holding  out.  He  draws  and  does 
arithmetic  well,  but  “wild  horses  can’t  drag  him  to  read.”  It  is  true 
that  he  doesn’t  know  how  to,  but  he  won’t  even  try.  It  was  suggested 
that  he  perhaps  cannot  bear  to  face  this  failure  and  so  resists  being 
put  in  a position  that  only  emphasizes  it.  “But  if  he  would  only  try,” 
sighed  the  teacher;  she  is  sure  he  could  learn  and  the  report  of  the 
psychologist  gives  no  indication  to  the  contrary.  The  examiner’s  refer- 
ence to  the  poor  home  situation  was  recalled,  together  with  the  state- 
ment that  living  under  more  normal  conditions,  the  child  would  un- 
doubtedly pick  up  more  quickly.  The  visiting  teacher  recalled  her  in- 
terview with  Walter  and  the  boy’s  morbid  reflections  about  his  two 
brothers.  Both  principal  and  teacher  seemed  impressed  by  this  type  of 
day-dreaming  and  by  its  possible  conditioning  effects  upon  both  the 
child’s  mental  life  and  his  outward  behavior.  In  regard  to  the  reading 
block,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  simple  but  attractive  books  be 
casually  left  within  reach  of  him,  trying  thereby  to  arouse  first  his  in- 
terest in  looking  at  books  and  then,  indirectly,  a desire  to  read  them. 
The  teacher  deplored  lack  of  material  but  would  do  her  best.  He  had 
shown  keen  pleasure  in  the  “Bunny  Book,”  which  he  had  won  as  a 
Hallowe’en  prize  but  relinquished  in  a fit  of  anger  and  which  she  had 
been  holding  on  the  condition  that  he  ask  for  it.  She  would  try  to  find 
some  way,  however,  of  getting  it  into  his  possession.  He  was  certainly 
an  enigma  but  she  would  see  what  she  could  do  with  him. 

Meanwhile  Walter  gradually  told  the  visiting  teacher  of  his  home  and 
sisters,  of  his  out  of  school  interest,  of  his  exploits  and  his  desires.  He 
was  given  occasional  help  in  arithmetic,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
stimulate  interest  in  reading.  One  day  the  principal  reported  that 
Walter  was  in  trouble  again. 

The  teacher  said  he  had  started  off  all  wrong  this  morning.  He  de- 
manded: “Gimme  a pencil.”  Told  to  ask  for  it  politely,  he  went  back 
to  his  seat  and  was  “simply  wild.”  The  principal  had  taken  him  to  her 
office  and  would  send  him  to  the  visiting  teacher.  He  came,  looking 
very  sullen.  He  expresses  dislike  for  the  teacher,  especially  when 
she  asks  him  what  he  has  to  eat  and  when  she  makes  him  talk.  Re- 
ferring to  the  incident  of  the  morning,  the  visiting  teacher  stressed  the 
practice  of  polite  ways  as  probably  the  best  way  to  learn  them  and 
listed  some  of  the  nice  things  the  teachers  did  for  Walter.  She  re- 
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turned  with  Walter  to  the  room,  apparently  to  see  the  handwork  dis- 
play. He  acted  as  guide  and  special  attention  was  given  to  his  exhibits. 
The  teacher  called  him  a little  artist  and  complimented  him  on  the  fact 
that  his  desk  is  always  in  perfect  order.  Aside,  she  said  it  was  really 
funny,  but  when  Walter  got  angry,  he  packed  up  and  gave  back  to  her 
everything  that  he  had.  She  was  eager  to  hear  about  the  interview 
and  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  issues  with  him  as  much 
as  possible.  . . . 

From  this  time  on  there  is  continued  progress  in  a pleasant  under- 
standing attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  developing  ease  and 
freedom  on  Walter’s  part.  Toward  the'end  of  February  the  teacher 
reports  that  he  is  getting  along  pretty  well — he  comes  to  school,  works 
and  is  fairly  well  behaved.  Of  course,  he  slips  back  once  in  a while, 
but  so  do  all  children.  He  is  no  worse  than  the  rest.  She  was  reluctant 
to  agree  that  this  improvement  was  due  to  her.  It  was  suggested  that 
perhaps  school  was  coming  to  mean  something  happier  to  him  and  she 
thought  this  might  be  true. 

The  teacher’s  first  condemnation  of  Walter  as  incorrigible  was  a 
mood  that  passed  quickly  through  phases  of  curiosity,  pity  and  sym- 
pathy into  a quite  genuine  acceptance  of  Walter  and  an  interest  in 
adapting  school  standards  to  his  needs.  In  October,  just  a year  after 
the  case  was  first  referred,  we  find  this  significant  report  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  teacher  recorded  : “Though  Walter  appreciates  all  the 
mischief  that  goes  on  in  class,  his  conformity  shows  a great  improve- 
ment over  last  year;  whereas  he  formerly  refused  to  make  any  effort 
at  all  he  is  now  able  to  read  the  first  reader  very  well.  He  will  not  try 
the  second  reader  because  it  is  too  hard  for  him.  Contrary  to  the  other 
boys,  Walter  speaks  in  the  softest  voice  when  he  is  reading  and  the 
teacher  holds  him  up  as  an  example  to  the  others.” 

The  writer  comments  that 

The  school  has  come  to  be  a place  where  Walter  no  longer  needs  to 
fear  being  put  upon,  where  he  can  breathe  freely  and  act  simply,  where 
people  like  him,  so  that  he  no  longer  needs  to  be  the  most  hateful.  His 
ego  is  no  longer  threatened.  He  doesn’t  need  to  defend  it  with  all  the 
mad  passions  of  fighting  and  pinching  and  defiance.  And  surely  all  that 
means  something  very  vital  in  the  growth  of  Walter’s  personality. 

This  kind  of  treatment  requires  no  admonitions,  although  occasion- 
ally a casual  suggestion  slips  into  the  conversation,  indicating  a positive 
attitude,  but  making  no  effort  to  impose  it.  For  example,  one  day 
Walter  and  David,  a classmate,  came  in  to  visit  the  worker.  Walter 
was  boastful  and  told  how  he  “crooked”  once  from  a freight  car.  David, 
a gentle-mannered  child,  affirmed  that  he  has  never  taken  anything  that 
did  not  belong  to  him.  The  worker  commented  casually  that  this  is  a 
mistake  we  make  when  we  are  young,  but  if  wise  we  realize  that  it  is 
not  a good  plan  and  stop.  . . . 
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The  following  brief  account  of  a current  case  prepared  for  a 
visiting  teacher’s  monthly  report  shows  a change  in  attitude  and  in 
procedure  on  the  part  of  a teacher,  and  its  effect  on  her  work  with 
a child  whose  special  subject  matter  problem  is  also  reading  but 
whose  personality  presents  problems  of  quite  a different  type  from 
those  afforded  by  Walter. 

Joan,  a child  of  nine,  in  the  1A  grade,  was  referred  because  of  prob- 
able subnormality.  Her  teacher  of  last  year  said  she  had  always  been 
thought  of  as  mentally  deficient,  and  had  been  sent  on  from  IB  because 
she  had  absorbed  all  she  could  of  IB  work  in  the  two  semesters  she  had 
spent  there.  Her  present  teacher  reported  that  she  had  done  no  work 
and  was  not  interested  in  school. 

A cursory  examination  in  reading  was  made  by  the  Assistant  Super- 
visor or  Primary  Work  who  believed  that  the  child  was  teachable,  but 
that  her  progress  was  greatly  handicapped  by  her  habit  of  memorizing 
her  work.  She  could  not  recognize  numbers  nor  differentiate  between 
colors. 

The  situation  in  the  home  was  found  to  be  very  unusual.  This  child 
is  the  youngest  of  seven  children,  three  of  whom  are  secretaries  in  re- 
sponsible positions.  One  son  was  earning  his  way  through  law  school. 
The  parents  had  experienced  scholarship  difficulties  with  none  of  the 
other  children,  but  they  had  rather  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  the 
mother  said,  that  out  of  the  seven  they  supposed  “one  had  to  be  dumb.” 
They  discussed  this  before  Joan  and  treated  her  in  a corresponding- 
fashion.  They  felt  that  perhaps  some  physical  condition  had  influenced 
her  ability  because  she  had  been  very  ill  in  infancy.  Financial  consid- 
erations prevented  the  family  from  placing  her  in  a private  school. 

The  mother  said  that  the  child  was  hard  of  hearing,  and  that  when- 
ever she  and  her  brother  were  playing  in  the  yard,  she  always  asked 
the  brother  to  give  the  child  her  messages.  No  trouble  with  hearing 
had  been  reported  by  the  teacher.  J.  sat  in  the  third  seat  from  the 
front  on  the  extreme  left  side  of  the  room,  and  had  not  given  any  indi- 
cation of  being  unable  to  understand  the  teacher  or  the  other  pupils. 

Two  tests  of  J.’s  hearing  with  instruments  from  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  Schools  were  arranged.  According  to  the  results,  her  hear- 
ing was  normal  in  both  ears. 

Following  this  examination  by  the  nurse  J.  was  taken  to  a clinic  for 
a thorough  physical  examination.  The  following  conditions  were  re- 
ported; marked  anaemia;  pharyngitis;  anatomical  defect  accounting 
for  slight  speech  defect  but  not  serious  enough  for  operation;  nothing 
anatomically  wrong  with  ears.  Physician  in  charge  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  child’s  so-called  deaf  condition  was  an  imaginary  state.  (It 
was  treated  as  such  by  the  visiting  teacher  from  this  time  on.) 

On  November  8,  J.  was  taken  for  Stanford-Binet  tests.  Her  I.Q.  was 
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found  to  be  75,  but  the  examiner  stated  that  she  responded  in  a very 
normal  way  to  the  test  situations. 

The  classroom  teacher  became  especially  interested  in  J.  at  this  time 
and  offered  to  give  her  special  instruction  after  school  each  afternoon. 
The  mother  gladly  sent  for  an  enticing  book  which  the  teacher  recom- 
mended for  home  reading.  The  teacher  spent  much  time  outside  of 
her  regular  class  preparation  in  order  to  provide  the  child  with  interest^ 
ing  work.  Later  she  reports  that  J.  has  presented  a changed  attitude 
toward  school.  She  asks  for  help,  and  lately  was  able  to  read  one  full 
page  of  “Black  Sambo”  to  the  principal  of  the  school.  Lately  she  has 
been  out  of  school  because  of  illness,  but  has  kept  on  with  her  school  work. 

The  visiting  teacher  comments  : 

This  case  illustrates  how  a child  of  slow  working  ability  who  tends  to 
get  into  wrong  habits  of  work,  and  who  is  likely  to  sit  in  a grade  two 
semesters,  can  profit  by  an  understandingly  arranged  program  that  is 
carried  out  by  a sympathetic  teacher  and  an  interested  home. 

Difficulties  of  another  kind  complicate  the  situation  of  the  next 
child.  During  the  short  period  covered  by  excerpts  from  the 
record,  the  school  helps  to  bring  about  some  improvement  on  the 
physical  side  and  to  provide  some  recreation  for  this  eleven-year- 
old  girl.  However,  the  teacher’s  attitude,  which  seems  to  result 
from  unpleasant  associations  she  has  had  with  the  family’s  reputa- 
tion, carried  over  in  a slight  repulsion  toward  the  child,  does  not 
change. 

. . . Visiting  teacher  had  already  some  acquaintance  with  E.’s  family 
because  of  work  done  by  her  predecessor  with  another  child  who  is  now 
in  Maine  with  the  grandmother.  The  father  supposedly  is  purser  on  a 
river  boat  and  is  said  to  drink.  He  is  away  from  the  home  much  of 
the  time  and  Mrs.  R.  formerly  had  a bad  reputation  in  the  town.  E. 
was  in  a foster  home  last  year  but  the  mother  is  now  able  to  take  care 
of  her.  Principal,  Miss  X.,  says  the  child  does  not  seem  to  be  happy. 
Last  year  she  was  quite  antagonistic  toward  the  other  children  in  play 
as  well  as  in  other  groups  and  her  scholarship  was  poor.  Miss  X.  feels 
that  the  home  conditions  are  very  bad  and  that  E.  needs  much  encour- 
agement both  in  school  and  out. 

Miss  X.  and  visiting  teacher  went  into  the  school  room  and  found  E. 
crying.  Later  Miss  X.  called  the  child  out  of  the  room.  E.  said  she 
had  had  to  stand  in  front  of  the  room  as  a punishment  and  that  this 
upset  her.  Visiting  teacher  was  introduced  to  E.  and  explained  to  her 
that  she  knew  many  of  the  teachers  and  children  in  the  school  and  that 
when  she  visited  E.’s  room  she  hoped  to  see  her  again. 

When  visiting  teacher  interviewed  Miss  B.,  E.’s  teacher,  she  com- 
plained that  the  child  seemed  to  show  an  “unwholesome  under-current.” 
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Visiting  teacher  endeavored  to  learn  what  evidence  there  was  of  this 
and  just  what  Miss  B.  meant.  Her  impression  seems  to  have  been 
formed  from  what  she  has  heard  of  the  child  and  the  home  conditions, 
although  she  says  that  she  was  never  in  the  home  and  really  knows 
very  little  about  E.’s  life  outside  of  school.  She  seems  not  to  feel  sym- 
pathetically toward  the  child. 

Visiting  teacher  said  that  she  intended  to  get  in  touch  with  the  mother 
and  that  she  would  be  very  glad  to  come  back  and  report  to  Miss  B. 

Investigation  showed  that  E.  has  had  a very  irregular  school  history. 
She  has  been  transferred  six  times  and  has  attended  five  schools,  one  in 
Canada.  She  was  retained  in  3A.  Otherwise  her  grades  have  been  fair. 
Attendance  has  been  fairly  regular. 

She  is  an  appealing  child,  rather  large  for  her  age,  with  one  defective 
eye.  She  has  a winning  manner,  seems  to  crave  affection  and  is  de- 
lighted when  anyone  is  interested  in  her.  She  seems  a bit  moody,  and 
worried  about  her  physical  condition.  Says  she  goes  to  the  clinic  every 
week,  that  she  has  “spells”  both  at  school  and  at  home  and  at  times  is 
so  discouraged  that  she  does  not  even  want  to  talk  with  other  boys  and 
girls.  She  said  that  she  had  felt  very  badly  for  a long  time  about  being 
the  largest  girl  in  the  room.  Lately,  however,  she  does  not  mind  so 
much  because  a new  girl  has  entered  the  class  who  is  about  the  same 
size.  She  feels  that  she  is  punished  in  very  embarrassing  ways  because 
she  fails  to  get  her  lesson  at  times  and  that  she  is  treated  with  undue 
severity. 

She  seems  to  have  no  recreation  after  school  or  on  Saturday.  Visit- 
ing teacher  said  that  she  might  be  able  to  get  her  into  a Girl  Scout 
group  to  which  suggestion  E.  responded  very  heartily.  Visiting  teacher 
invited  the  child  to  call  on  her  at  her  office  which  is  near  her  aunt’s 
place  of  business.  . . . 

E.’s  aunt,  who  runs  a restaurant,  told  visiting  teacher  that  the  child 
has  miserable  home  conditions  and  herself  brought  up  the  fact  that  the 
mother  has  had  a bad  reputation.  She  would  gladly  take  E.  into  her 
home  and  keep  her  but  her  husband  objected  and  besides  the  family  is 
away  from  the  city  a large  part  of  the  year.  She  had  no  suggestion  as 
to  a relative  who  might  be  willing  to  take  E.  . . . 

Visiting  teacher  learned  at  the  clinic  that  E.  has  been  reporting  once 
a week  and  has  been  receiving  treatment  for  her  eye  and  also  for 
chorea.  The  mother  has  not  cooperated  with  the  clinic  which  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  child  and  willing  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
her.  . . . 

Calling  at  the  home,  the  visiting  teacher  found  the  mother  living  in 
two  rooms  in  the  business  section.  These  rooms  are  over  stores,  stair- 
way and  hall  are  very  dark  and  the  rooms,  too,  are  dark.  There  is  no 
place  for  a child  to  play  except  the  streets.  Mrs.  R.  did  not  receive  the 
visiting  teacher  very  graciously  and  during  the  entire  visit  seemed  to  be 
defending  herself,  although  conversation  was  directed  toward  working 
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out  a plan  for  E.  Mrs.  R.  said  that  she  was  not  in  favor  of  having  her 
eye  operated  upon  as  she  was  certain  that  this  would  not  do  any  good. 
She  told  visiting  teacher  that  E.  had  chorea  since  1923  when  she  was  in 
a foster  home.  She  said  that  E.  makes  no  complaint  and  seems  to  be 
quite  well.  Mrs.  R.  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  getting  E.  into  a 
group  of  Girl  Scouts  and  seemed  to  resent  such  a suggestion  saying 
that  she  gave  E.  as  good  a life  as  she  possibly  could  and  did  not  make 
her  work  at  home.  Just  at  this  point  in  the  conversation  E.  came  in 
from  school  and  the  rest  of  the  conversation  was  about  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  physician  at  the  clinic.  Mrs.  R.  finally  promised  to 
go  to  the  clinic  and  talk  to  Dr.  B. 

Visiting  teacher  reported  to  Miss  B.,  E.’s  teacher,  on  E.’s  situation. 
Miss  B.  said  that  she  felt  that  she  was  giving  the  child  as  much  atten- 
tion as  she  could  in  the  school  and  that  she  could  only  treat  her  as  she 
did  the  other  students  in  the  room.  She  again  stated  that  she  was  quite 
certain  that  E.  had  an  "unwholesome  under-current.”  Visiting  teacher 
told  Miss  B.  that  her  home  was  unhappy  and  that  she  had  no  whole- 
some recreation.  She  discussed  with  her  the  plan  to  get  E.  into  some 
recreational  group  and  try  to  give  her  some  happy  interests.  She  did 
not  feel  that  Miss  B.’s  feelings  had  been  changed  in  any  way  toward 
the  child. 

Visiting  teacher  had  a conference  with  the  principal  and  reported 
home  conditions  and  facts  about  the  child’s  health.  Principal  also  feels 
that  E.  is  very  unhappy  and  that  she  should  be  helped  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, both  in  school  and  out.  She  said  that  she  would  pay  some  special 
attention  to  E.  It  was  arranged  that  she  should  go  into  one  of  the 
groups  of  Girl  Scouts.  . . . 

After  much  work  on  the  part  of  school  and  clinic,  Mrs.  R.  finally 
arranged  for  . . . the  operation  on  E.’s  eye.  . . . 

E.  stood  the  eye  operation  well  and  is  very  happy  about  her  work 
with  the  Girl  Scouts.  The  principal  reported  that  she  is  showing  a 
better  attitude  at  school,  is  doing  better  work  and  is  much  happier. 
Family  now  plan  to  move  to  Baltimore. 

The  following  account  of  one  episode  in  the  course  of  work  with 
a child  made  especially  irritating  to  a teacher  by  factors  in  her  own 
professional  situation,  illustrates  a change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  whom  the  case  worker  was  able  to  supply  signifi- 
cant information  and  also  interpretation  and  a measure  of  under- 
standing and  companionship. 

Eleanor  was  referred  to  the  visiting  teacher  by  the  principal  because 
of  her  poor  attitude  and  because  the  principal  thought  her  aunt  was 
too  concerned  about  her.  Every  one  agreed  that  she  had  ability  and 
she  had  not  given  much  trouble  before.  Particularly  the  last  semester 
she  had  done  splendid  work  and  the  aunt  had  been  much  gratified  over 
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her  progress.  Ever  since  she  entered  her  present  teacher’s  room,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  trouble.  She  came  recommended  for  special  pro- 
motion from  another  school  and  it  was  expected  that  she  would  enter 
the  5A  class  within  a few  weeks.  However,  she  had  not  shown  superior 
ability.  To  complicate  the  situation,  the  aunt  came  to  school  twice  a 
day  and  was  constantly  checking  up  on  Eleanor’s  work.  When  she  had 
to  come  early  in  the  morning  to  do  some  extra  arithmetic  her  aunt 
sat  with  her  while  she  did  it.  She  came  in  the  afternoon  and  copied 
the  homework  she  should  do  and  went  over  all  her  work  with  the 
teacher.  When  Eleanor  took  work  home  she  criticized  the  tech- 
nique of  the  pedagogy  and  when  she  did  not  get  sufficient  response 
from  the  teacher,  Miss  A.,  she  carried  her  complaints  to  the  principal. 

One  more  difficulty  was  the  family’s  constant  comparison  of  Miss  A. 
with  Miss  R.,  the  previous  teacher.  She  was  known  to  every  one  and 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  in  the  town.  Her  work  was  al- 
ways being  complimented.  It  was  Miss  A.’s  first  year  in  the  schools  of 
the  community.  She  had  come  from  a system  where  she  had  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  teachers  and  where  her  work  was  never  ques- 
tioned to  a school  known  for  its  high  standards  and  where  the  prin- 
cipal seemed  very  severe  and  formidable  until  one  was  well  acquainted 
with  him.  It  had  been  a year  of  difficult  adjustments.  . . . 

One  afternoon  the  visiting  teacher  spent  two  hours  in  Eleanor’s  home. 
She  told  the  principal  upon  her  return  that  the  first  thing  she  wanted 
to  do  was  to  express  to  Miss  A.  her  sympathy  and  understanding  of  her 
problem.  She  found  the  teacher  dismissing  the  last  of  her  children  and 
looking  tired.  The  visiting  teacher  made  no  attempt  to  start  a discus- 
sion, but  said,  “I  just  wanted  to  drop  in  and  offer  my  sympathy.  I have 
spent  the  afternoon  at  the  Andrews.”  Miss  A.  had  looked  only  courte- 
ous and  not  particularly  friendly  while  she  was  offering  the  visiting 
teacher  a chair.  Now  she  looked  startled  for  a minute  and  said,  “Will 
you  please  sit  down ! I must  talk  to  someone  about  that  family.  I 
can’t  stand  it  much  longer.  I can’t  do  anything  to  please  the  aunt  and 
she  is  getting  me  into  trouble  with  Mr.  White  (the  principal). 

There  followed  many  details  which  showed  how  much  feeling  Miss  A. 
had  about  this  particular  situation  and  that  she  was  taking  the  criticism 
from  this  aunt  as  personal.  The  visiting  teacher  asked  how  much  she 
knew  of  the  home  situation  that  was  making  Eleanor  a problem.  Miss 
A.  replied  that  she  had  been  in  the  home  and  it  seemed  very  nice.  The 
visiting  teacher  asked  if  she  knew  how  great  the  aunt’s  fear  was  that 
the  children  might  be  like  their  mother  who  had  been  the  black  sheep 
of  her  family  and  had  run  away  from  home  and  married  a man  of  bad 
habits  who  was  now  in  an  institution. 

The  visiting  teacher  went  on  to  sketch  the  home  situation,  bringing 
out  the  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  aunt  who  had  taken  the  responsibility 
of  the  children.  They  had  done  fairly  well  but  the  aunt  and  grand- 
mother struggled  against  the  fear  that  they  would  be  like  the  father 
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rather  than  of  the  superior  stock  of  her  own  family,  or  that  they  might 
have  some  of  the  instability  of  the  mother.  These  fears  had  become 
terrific  things  with  the  aunt  and  she  was  so  anxious  to  push  the  chil- 
dren through  school  and  prove  that  they  were  superior  that  she  was 
highly  antagonistic  to  anything  that  interfered  with  her  program. 

Miss  A.  listened  attentively  and  asked  many  intelligent  questions. 

It  was  evident  that  the  whole  experience  had  been  a painful  one  and 
several  references  to  the  successful  Miss  R.  and  how  uncomfortable  it 
was  always  to  be  compared  with  her  showed  how  much  this  situation 
had  entered  into  the  difficulties  with  the  Andrews.  It  was  evidently  a 
relief  to  Miss  A.  to  talk  it  out.  She  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was 
the  visiting  teacher’s  first  year  in  the  system  and  grateful  to  talk  with 
someone  else  who  was  meeting  the  difficulties  of  becoming  established 
in  the  new  community.  It  was  comforting  to  Miss  A.  to  know  that  she, 
too,  had  discouraging  days  when  she  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  talk 
out  some  of  her  problems  and  to  consider  only  her  successful  cases  in 
order  not  to  lose  perspective  about  the  ones  which  were  not  responding 
to  treatment. 

As  the  conversation  continued  there  was  an  evident  lessening  of  Miss 
A.’s  tension  when  the  Andrews’  were  mentioned.  Her  response  gradu- 
ally changed  from  “I  will  not  cater  to  that  child.  They  can’t  make  me 
give  her  special  attention,  etc.,”  to  “If  I had  a chance  to  work  with 
Eleanor  without  the  aunt’s  interference,  I could  do  a lot  for  her.”  The 
visiting  teacher  was  quick  to  say  she  felt  it  her  responsibility  to  help 
get  that  increased  cooperation  from  the  aunt  and  make  it  possible  for 
Miss  A.  to  do  for  Eleanor  what  she  had  been  able  to  do  for  several 
other  children  in  her  room  who  had  presented  problems.  The  conver- 
sation ended  with  a friendly  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
case  worker  to  work  it  out  together.  . . . 

The  last  passage  gives  an  account  of  a situation  where  improve- 
ment is  sought  solely  through  greater  understanding  and  change 
in  attitude  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Sherman  was  a new  boy,  recently  arrived  from  B.,  who  entered 
Brighton  School  in  September.  He  was  doing  failing  work  and  seemed 
discouraged.  The  principal  asked  the  visiting  teacher  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  child  and  see  what  she  could  do. 

When  the  visiting  teacher  interviewed  S.,  he  talked  quite  freely.  He 
said  he  had  done  good  work  in  B.  and  could  not  understand  why  he 
had  had  trouble  since  entering  this  school.  He  thought  the  grammar 
was  harder  and  some  of  the  work  he  did  not  understand.  He  was  sensi- 
tive to  criticism  and  had  an  idea  that  he  was  picked  on  by  the  teacher 
and  singled  out  for  ridicule.  He  was  proud  of  his  former  school  record 
in  B.  and  had  formerly  received  praise  from  his  teachers. 

The  visiting  teacher  knew  that  this  particular  teacher  was  one  who 
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often  made  scathing  remarks  to  the  children,  but  most  of  her  children 
seemed  to  understand  her  and  to  do  good  work  for  her.  However,  the 
visiting  teacher  had  seen  several  shy,  sensitive  children  react  to  her  just 
as  S.  did. 

After  some  discussion  of  S.’s  difficulties  in  grammar,  the  visiting 
teacher  asked  him  if  the  teacher  said  the  same  things  to  the  other  boys 
that  she  did  to  him  and  how  they  took  it.  S.  began  to  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  terms  of  the  teacher’s  manner  to  the  whole  class  rather  than 
her  singling  him  out  for  special  criticism.  The  visiting  teacher  sug- 
gested that  he  go  right  ahead  with  his  work  in  spite  of  what  the  teacher 
might  say.  She  kept  in  touch  with  the  boy  for  several  weeks,  asking 
him  to  bring  in  the  work  in  which  he  had  failed,  going  over  the  mate- 
rial with  him,  discussing  not  only  subject  matter  but  his  feelings  about 
his  failures  and  helping  him  meet  the  classroom  situation  with  less 
sensitiveness.  The  mother  reported  to  visiting  teacher  that  the  child 
was  much  more  cheerful  and  that  he  expounded  some  of  what  he  called 
his  “philosophy”  to  them  at  home. 

Although  Sherman  never  grew  to  like  his  teacher  or  feel  happy  with 
her,  he  did  improve.  Promoted  to  another  grade  in  which  he  had  an 
entirely  different  type  of  teacher,  a quiet  young  woman  who  rarely 
scolded  the  boys  and  handled  them  in  a much  more  sympathetic  man- 
ner, he  did  good  work  and  apparently  recovered  his  self-esteem  and 
his  faith  in  his  own  ability. 

The  problem  in  S.’s  case  seemed  to  be  chiefly  that  of  a boy  who  was 
unprepared  for  failure  and  very  sensitive  to  the  reactions  of  people 
about  him.  Coming  to  a new  school  where  he  felt  strange,  where  work 
was  a bit  too  hard  at  the  start,  and  where  he  met  with  ridicule  instead 
of  encouragement  and  understanding,  he  had  been  disheartened.  . . . 

The  administrator  who  summarized  the  first  illustration  of  this 
section  observes  that  one  of  the  chief  needs  in  such  a case  is  the 
attaining  of  a relationship  by  teacher,  child  and  often  parents, 
which  frees  the  tensions  and  redirects  the  energies  of  all  so  that 
real  adjustment  is  possible.  “In  the  case  of  Walter,  the  fact  that 
we  see  and  know  only  one  of  the  three  minds  at  work  does  not  in 
the  least  indicate  that  we  are  not  fully  aware  that  the  other  two 
are  as  actively  seeking  expression  and  response.  The  process  of 
adjustment  requires  no  specific  conformity,  builds  its  structure  on 
a kind  of  sincerity  that  is  deeper  than  verbal  truth  and  becomes  a 
growth  experience  for  all  involved  in  it.  . . . It  is  a dynamic 
thing,  consciously  motivated.  And  it  is,”  she  concluded,  “good 
case  work,  good  mental  hygiene  and  incidentally  good  education.”* 

* Edith  Everett,  “Opportunities  in  Teacher  Training  for  Developing  Social  Attitudes 
toward  the  Child,”  Visiting  Teacher  Bulletin,  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teach- 
ers, Volume  IV,  Number  2 (December  1928). 
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The  attaining  of  such  a relationship  between  teacher  and  child 
before  unadjustments  have  arisen  and  as  a means  for  preventing 
their  development  would  seem  to  be  especially  desirable  for  both 
teacher  and  child  and  case  workers  and  teachers  have  emphasized 
this  goal.  Their  suggestions  for  bringing  about  this  end  and  for 
preventing  unconstructive  teacher-pupil  situations  are  the  subject 
of  the  next  chapter. 

summary  _ 

Summarizing,  the  teachers’  accounts  of  measures  which  they 
used  to  improve  difficult  teacher-pupil  situations  with  fifty  difficult 
children,  emphasize  attempts  to  interest  the  child,  to  show  a con- 
structive attitude  toward  him,  to  provide  him  with  satisfactions  by 
giving  him  responsibilities  and  recognition,  and  to  have  the  home 
cooperate  in  changing  his  behavior. 

Visiting  teachers  analyze  their  contributions  to  changes  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  teachers  in  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  equations 
in  terms  of  helping  to  provide  more  information  and  sometimes 
more  significant  interpretations  of  the  child’s  situation  and  to  bring 
to  the  teacher,  new  incentives  and  new  opportunities  for  construc- 
tive work  with  him.  They  may  assist  her  in  making  and  carrying 
out  plans  and  also  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  school,  family 
and  community  organizations.  They  suggest  the  value  in  a diffi- 
cult teacher-pupil  problem  of  the  understanding  and  participation 
of  an  interested  third  person  or  of  persons  who  share  its  burdens 
and  responsibilities  and  who  help  to  keep  its  goals  clear  and  its 
issues  objective  and  impersonal. 

The  visiting  teacher  is  sometimes  described  as  aiding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  special  facilities  for  problem  children  and  of  devices 
whose  object  are  to  improve  conduct  and  reduce  friction.  She  fre- 
quently reports  fostering  of  friendly  contacts  between  the  teacher 
and  the  parents  of  the  children  she  teaches  which  she  believes  help 
to  improve  teacher-pupil  relations  in  individual  cases  and  in  gen- 
eral. The  case  conference  is  described  as  useful  in  some  situa- 
tions where  individuals  who  can  make  significant  contributions 
are  available  and  where  the  school  is  ready  to  cooperate  in  such 
conferences. 

In  regard  to  changes  in  factors  adversely  affecting  the  teachers’ 
morale  and  emotional  health  in  general  and  their  effect  upon 
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teacher-pupil  relationships,  it  was  suggested  that  changes  which 
contributed  to  the  teachers’  emotional  health  and  to  wholesome 
group  procedure  probably  contribute  more  or  less  directly  and  per- 
ceptibly to  favorable  teacher-pupil  relationships,  and  the  case  rec- 
ords showed  some  instances  where  this  seemed  to  be  true.  The 
value  of  associating  definite  satisfactions  with  the  situations  pre- 
sented by  difficult  children,  through  recognition  by  the  adminis- 
trator and  other  members  of  the  school  staff  and  assurance  of 
their  support  and  cooperation  with  the  teacher  who  carries  this 
problem  for  the  school,  was  indicated  and  illustrated  by  material 
from  the  case  records.  Excerpts  from  a number  of  records 
showed  improvement  in  difficult  teacher-pupil  relationships  when 
the  attitudes  of  the  teachers  toward  the  children  in  the  situations 
were  changed. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  TEACHER- 
PUPIL  PROBLEMS  BASED  ON  MATERIAL  FROM 
TEACHERS  AND  CASE  WORKERS 

Both  teachers  and  case  workers  in  presenting  their  findings 
showed  a lively  interest  in  measures  which  they  believed  might 
have  prevented  the  development  of  the  problems  which  they  were 
discussing.  These  findings  emphasized  the  teacher’s  need  for  per- 
sonal qualities  capable  of  contributing  to  wholesome  relationships 
between  herself  and  the  child,  for  training  providing  not  only 
knowledge  of  methods  but  also  of  children’s  needs,  for  under- 
standing and  interest  on  the  part  of  her  administrators  in  her 
work  with  the  individual  child,  and  for  wholesome  conditions  in 
which  to  live  and  teach.  Occasionally  they  offered  specific  sug- 
gestions as  to  concepts  which  these  workers  thought  should  be 
emphasized  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  improvement  in 
school  conditions  which  they  believed  would  tend  to  prevent  some 
of  the  unsatisfactory  situations.  Some  of  these  suggestions,  made 
in  connection  with  accounts  of  individual  cases,  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  chapter.  Others,  including  some  applying 
more  specifically  to  teacher  training,  will  be  presented  here. 

CONCEPTS  THAT  MIGHT  PREVENT  UNCONSTRUCTIVE 
TEACHER-PUPIL  RELATIONSHIPS 

“What  have  you  learned  during  your  training  for  work  with 
problem  children  that  would  have  been  especially  helpful  to  you  as 
a teacher  ?”  This  question  was  asked  of  a small  group  of  visiting 
teachers  of  considerable  experience  both  in  teaching  children  and 
in  case  work  with  children. 

Following  this  inquiry,  a list  of  items  representing  the  material 
supplied  by  it  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  twenty-five  visiting 
teachers  who  represented  widely  separated  communities  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  different  types  of  professional  back- 
ground and  training.  They  were  asked  to  select  those  items  indi- 
cating points  of  view  or  concepts  made  familiar  to  them  by  their 
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case  work  training  which  they  believed  to  be  particularly  valuable 
to  teachers. 

This  list  was  also  presented  to  twenty-six  teachers  in  a class  on 
children’s  problems  at  the  summer  session  of  a state  university. 
The  teachers’  responses  are  doubtless  influenced  by  their  contact 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  which  they  had  just  com- 
pleted. They  represent,  however,  replies  from  a group  of  workers 
of  recent,  and  in  many  instances,  of  long  experience  in  a number 
of  different  school  systems.  A sample  form  with  the  items  listed 
for  checking  is  reproduced  in  the  appendix,  page  188.  Many  of  the 
items,  as  those  checking  them  pointed  out,  were  inclusive  of  others 
on  the  list. 

Some  of  the  items  of  the  questionnaire  are  couched  in  terms 
which  are  more  often  used  by  case  workers  in  interpreting  chil- 
dren’s behavior  and  in  the  literature  of  their  profession  than  by 
workers  from  other  fields  although  the  situations  which  they  de- 
scribe are  familiar  to  both.  The  connotations  of  two  of  these 
terms  for  the  case  workers’  group  may  be  briefly  reviewed. 

To  view  behavior  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  “purposeful- 
ness” is  to  view  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  need  it  is  meeting 
for  the  child.  One  child  may  lie,  for  instance,  because  he  needs  to 
protect  himself  from  disapproval  or  attack.  Another  child  may 
lie  to  gain  attention.  The  emphasis  in  the  interpretation  is  not  on 
the  act  in  itself  but  on  the  function  of  the  act  for  the  child.  To 
view  behavior  genetically  is  to  view  it  in  terms  of  its  origin — the 
soil  out  of  which  it  is  born.  Every  act  is  the  product  of  experi- 
ences preceding  it  and  also  of  the  child’s  total  experience  and 
equipment.  Their  greater  familiarity  with  the  term  genetic  used 
in  this  connection  probably  led  the  case  workers  to  give  it  more 
prominence  in  their  findings  than  did  the  teachers  who,  it  will  be 
observed,  gave  a similar  place  on  their  list  to  a specific  item  with 
the  same  general  implication. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Visiting  Teachers 

The  three  items  which  the  twenty-five  experienced  visiting 
teachers  most  frequently  rated  first  in  importance  were  concerned 
with  an  understanding  of 

The  purposefulness  of  behavior 

The  genetic  nature  of  behavior 
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The  effect  of  out-of-school  happenings  on  the  child’s  school  behavior 

Of  the  remaining  items,  those  most  often  given  second  place  re- 
ferred to  an  understanding  of 

The  effects  of  the  teacher’s  personal  problems  on  her  handling  of  her 
pupils 

The  effects  of  the  attitudes  of  adults  about  them  on  children 
Simple  principles  underlying  treatment  or  attempts  to  change  behavior 

Of  the  remaining  items,  those  most  often  assigned  third  place 
were  concerned  with  an  understanding  of 
The  effects  of  nagging  and  scolding  on  children 

The  implications  of  various  attitudes  on  their  part  toward  authority 
The  causes  and  the  effects  on  children’s  behavior  of  differences  in 
their  maturity 

Jn  the  Judgment  of  a Selected  Group  of  Teachers 

The  same  list  presented  to  the  twenty-six  teachers  brought  the 
following  results : 

Most  frequently  given  first  place  were  items  referring  to  an  un- 
derstanding of 

How  to  interview  a child 

The  effect  of  out-of-school  happenings  on  the  child’s  school  behavior 
The  purposefulness  of  behavior 

Second,  an  understanding  of 

Principles  of  treatment 

The  effects  of  nagging  and  scolding 

The  value  of  an  objective  and  scientific  rather  than  a moralistic  atti- 
tude toward  conduct 

Third,  an  understanding  of 

The  effect  of  the  teacher’s  own  problems  on  her  handling  of  children 
Implications  of  attitudes  of  children  toward  authority 
The  effects  of  the  attitudes  of  adults  on  children 

It  will  be  observed  that  eight  of  the  nine  points  chosen  by  the 
teachers  and  by  the  case  workers  are  identical.  That  this  particu- 
lar group  of  teachers  gave  such  high  rank  to  “how  to  interview  a 
child”  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  course  based  largely  on 
case  material  which  they  had  just  completed.  The  case  stories  had 
probably  resulted  in  their  becoming  familiar  with  a kind  of 
interviewing  different  from  that  which  they  were  used  to  in  the 
traditional  school  procedure.  From  contact  with  the  same  mate- 
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rial  very  possibly  came  this  group’s  emphasis  on  the  avoidance 
of  moralistic  or  personal  or  emotional  attitudes  toward  conduct. 
Teachers  and  case  workers  agree  in  ranking  among  their  first 
three  items,  understanding  of  the  influence  of  the  child’s  life  out 
of  school  on  his  school  behavior  and  the  importance  of  interpret- 
ing this  behavior  as  adopted  to  meet  some  need  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

In  the  Judgment  of  Another  Group  of  Teachers 

Expressions  were  also  sought  from  another  group  of  teachers, 
many  of  them  of  long  school  experience,  at  the  end  of  a period  of 
instruction  which  included  some  actual  case  work  with  individual 
children.  As  the  concept  given  them  by  their  training  which 
would  have  helped  them  most  in  handling  problem  children  in  the 
classroom,  they  emphasized  that  of  behavior  as  arising  to  meet 
individual  needs  and  the  necessity  of  treating  it  on  this  basis.  A 
typical  expression  from  a member  of  this  group  follows : 

Although  she,  the  teacher,  is  too  busy  to  do  visiting,  she  should  know 
that  when  a child  is  maladjusted  to  the  school  situation,  his  case  should 
be  diagnosed  and  treated.  The  child  may  be  no  more  responsible  for 
the  underlying  cause  of  his  behavior  than  is  the  sick  child  of  the  cause 
of  his  illness.  The  teacher  who  understands  this  will  not  go  wrong  in 
dealing  with  her  charges. 

The  difference  between  subscribing  to  this  principle  theoretically 
and  actually  accepting  it  so  that  it  influences  the  attitudes  and 
actions  of  the  individual  was  stressed  by  two  members  of  the  vis- 
iting teacher  group  who  had  worked  for  many  years  with  children 
and  had  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching  teachers.  It  was 
suggested  that  real  assimilation  of  this  principle  and  ability  to  use 
it  could  be  expected  to  result  not  from  instruction  merely  but  from 
some  such  combination  of  instruction  and  actual  experience  with 
individual  children  as  that  described  above. 

Other  concepts  emphasized  in  their  recent  training  which  this 
third  group  indicated  as  valuable  to  teachers  were : 

1.  The  relation  of  childhood  experience  to  the  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  later  life. 

2.  The  importance  of  social  adjustment  to  the  individual. 

3.  Effects  of  too  strict  or  too  lenient  treatment  and  of  inconsistency 
or  unadjustment  on  the  part  of  persons  handling  the  child. 

4.  The  role  of  sense  of  achievement,  approval  and  success  to  the  child. 
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5.  The  value  of  substitution  instead  of  suppression  in  dealing  with  un- 
desirable behavior. 

6.  Effects  of  feelings  of  inadequacy  on  the  behavior  of  the  child. 

Again  it  seems  appropriate  to  suggest  that  the  material  pre- 
sented in  this  list  was  probably  influenced  by  the  effects  of  recent 
instruction,  although  this  instruction  was  checked  by  the  results 
of  extended  experience  with  children  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Special  Suggestions  from  Three  Experienced  Visiting  Teachers 

Of  special  interest,  since  they  come  as  the  result  of  long  and 
successful  practice,  are  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
understanding  and  handling  of  problem  children  contributed  “to 
their  former  selves  as  teachers”  respectively  by  three  unusually 
successful  and  experienced  case  workers  of  long  acquaintance 
with  the  schools:  the  first,  a visiting  teacher  and  former  teacher  in 
a high  school ; the  second,  a visiting  teacher  and  former  teacher  in 
an  elementary  school ; and  the  third,  a teacher  and  worker  with  a 
child  guidance  organization  which  held  clinics  in  the  schools.  All 
had  taught  in  public  schools  before  specializing  in  work  with  in- 
dividual children.  The  following  practices  and  attitudes  are  sug- 
gested as  valuable : 

By  the  Visiting  Teacher  in  the  High  School 

1.  Approaching  problem  pupils  without  the  weight  of  authority,  re- 
proach, criticism  or  moral  judgment. 

2.  Avoiding  the  assumption  that  misbehavior  on  the  part  of  a pupil 
represents  personal  animosity  toward  the  teacher.  Being  objective 
and  looking  for  the  mechanism  at  work  behind  abnormal  conduct. 

3.  Recognizing  the  futility  of  “nagging”  about  poor  scholarship.  Low 
grades  and  criticism  will  not  necessarily  improve  scholarship. 
Pupils  must  gain  a gradual  sense  of  accomplishment  and  satisfac- 
tion in  order  to  progress. 

4.  Getting  away  as  much  as  possible  from  insistence  on  the  formal 
side  of  the  teacher-pupil  relationships.  Treating  pupils  like  or- 
dinary human  beings. 

5.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  pupils  have  definite  limitations,  that  the 
same  accomplishment  cannot  be  expected  of  all. 

6.  Recognizing  the  large  part  which  personal  emotional  disturbances 
play  in  poor  scholarship  of  intellectually  able  children.  Avoiding 
adding  to  these  emotional  disturbances  by  the  manner  in  which 
failure  is  handled.  Seeking  to  get  at  underlying  causes. 
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By  the  Visiting  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School 

1.  Realizing  that  emotional  reactions  fostered  in  the  home  may  be 
carried  over  into  the  classroom  and  how  they  may  be  carried. 
Examples : 

Unfavorable  attitudes  toward  authority 

Jealousy  between  brothers  and  sisters 

Dependent  attitudes  at  home 

2.  Using  results  of  psychological  tests  as  a means  of  making  issues 
between  teachers  and  children  objective.  This  may  help  to  ease  a 
situation  which  has  become  personal  and  tense  between  teacher 
and  child,  as,  for  instance,  when  a teacher  works  hard  over  a poor 
student  who  disappoints  her  by  failing  or  seeming  to  slump  after 
temporary  achievement. 

3.  Treating  parents  with  respect  for  their  point  of  view;  not  carrying 
over  an  attitude  of  authority  and  giving  orders  in  interviews  and 
conferences  with  them. 

4.  Understanding  the  relation  between  personal  unadjustment  of 
teachers  and  the  problem  of  the  children  in  the  room, — as  for  in- 
stance, when  the  teacher  meets  the  same  problem  in  the  child  with 
which  she  herself  is  struggling. 

5.  Trying  to  solve  individual  educational  problems, — to  arrive  at  a 
means  of  adapting  a curriculum  to  the  child’s  needs.  This  has  to 
do  with  the  problem  of  the  child’s  assimilation  of  school  material. 
Examples  : 

The  day  dreamer 

The  child  who  cannot  read,  who  needs  a special  program 

6.  Cultivating  the  practice  of  treating  experiences  objectively  and  of 
maintaining  a scientific  attitude  toward  human  behavior  in  gen- 
eral; such  behavior,  for  example,  as  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
an  individual  which  may  make  dealing  with  this  person  especially 
difficult  and  irritating. 

By  the  Case  Worker  in  the  Clinic 

1.  Realizing  the  need  to  know  causes  of  behavior;  that  conduct  ap- 
parently of  the  same  kind  may  result  from  quite  different  causes. 

2.  Understanding  that  tremendous  and  seething  worries  may  be 
lodged  in  the  brain  of  what  appears  to  be  just  one  more  unkempt, 
troublesome  child;  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  inner  feel- 
ings of  such  a child. 

3.  Recognizing  the  futility  of  approaching  a child’s  problem  in  a dis- 
ciplinary spirit  or  with  that  attitude  uppermost. 

4.  Understanding  the  real  nature  of  treatment;  the  fact  that  magical 
changes  cannot  be  expected;  something  of  the  meaning  and  value 
of  therapeutic  talks.  Getting  some  idea  of  the  emotional  slants  on 
parents  which  obstruct  successful  treatment  of  the  child. 
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5.  Realizing  the  need  for  recognizing  the  child  that  needs  treatment. 
The  child  whom  the  teacher  considers  her  model  pupil  or  her  prize 
student  may  be  more  in  need  of  help  than  the  bad  child. 

HOW  CAN  THESE  CONCEPTS  BE  MADE  EFFECTIVE 
FOR  THE  TEACHER? 

If  it  is  accepted  that  some  of  the  points  of  view  that  have  been 
suggested  in  this  chapter  could  well  be  emphasized  among  those 
which  are  now  presented  to  teachers  \vhile  they  are  in  training, 
the  question  arises  as  to  how  this  emphasis  may  be  insured. 
How  may  these  concepts  best  be  made  an  effective  part  of  the 
teacher’s  equipment  and  actual  practice  ? To  afford  suggestions  on 
this  point  the  following  question  was  asked  of  a small  group  of 
case  workers  with  experience  both  in  teaching  children  and  in 
conducting  courses  for  teachers  on  problem  children:  “What  ex- 
perience or  conditions  during  teacher  training  or  practice  would, 
in  your  opinion,  be  most  useful  to  teachers  in  helping  them  pre- 
vent or  meet  problems  in  teacher-pupil  relations?” 

From  their  recommendations  a list  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  twenty-four  visiting  teachers  and  twenty-six  classroom  teach- 
ers. Their  selections  were : 

1.  Courses  giving  an  understanding  of  behavior,  to  be  available  both 
during  teacher  training  and  experience. 

2.  Interest  on  the  part  of  school  administrators  and  supervisors  in  the 
individual  child  during  the  teacher’s  school  experience. 

The  courses,  it  was  suggested,  should  contain  material  which 
would  help  the  teacher  to  understand  her  own  problems  as  well  as 
those  of  the  child.  Special  emphasis  was  again  placed  on  the  fact 
that  courses  must  not  merely  be  about  behavior  but  must  have 
actually  to  do  with  behavior  in  order  to  be  really  effective.  Not 
only  must  the  student  be  exposed  to  ideas  but  to  these  ideas  in 
terms  of  actual  experience  with  the  child.  Unless  this  is  possible, 
the  case  workers  emphasized,  the  course  may  be  of  little  value. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  visiting  teachers’  replies  suggested 
the  desirability  of  working  out  a plan  whereby  some  supervised 
case  work  with  children  could  be  undertaken  by  the  student  along  * 
with  theoretical  work.  Attempts  to  work  out  such  a course  are 
reflected  in  the  plans  of  teacher  training  institutions.  A statement 
of  a plan  for  providing  young  teachers  with  some  experience  in 
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dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  individual  child  and  also  with 
sources  of  help  on  their  own  individual  problems  is  given  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  at  the  present  time  de- 
veloping a guidance  program,  and  has  added  to  the  regular  staff  a visit- 
ing teacher  and  a consulting  psychiatrist.  The  work,  developing  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  school  program,  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
“dean’s  committee.”  With  the  dean  as  chairman,  the  committee  is  made 
up  of  the  psychiatrist,  the  health  director,  the  visiting  teacher,  the  di- 
rector of  statistics  and  research,  and  the  faculty  members  who  are  act- 
ing as  student  advisers. 

According  to  the  plan  being  worked  out,  each  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  is  assigned  to  an  adviser  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
student  until  the  middle  of  the  second  year,  when  the  student  begins 
her  first  period  of  practice  teaching.  At  this  time  the  supervisor  of 
practice  becomes  adviser  and  continues  in  that  capacity  until  gradua- 
tion. There  will  be  careful  records  of  each  student,  including  high 
school  record,  psychological  tests,  health  examination,  progress  in  the 
normal  school,  statements  made  by  the  advisers  concerning  special 
problems,  aptitudes,  difficulties  in  adjustment  and  personality  factors — 
such  records  to  be  kept  in  portfolio  in  the  dean’s  office.  Special  prob- 
lems will  be  referred  for  further  study  to  the  health  director,  the  re- 
search director,  the  visiting  teacher  or  the  psychiatrist,  all  of  whom  will 
work  closely  together,  and  with  the  advisers,  the  dean  and  the  principal 
of  the  school. 

An  important  part  of  the  visiting  teacher’s  work  will  be  the  discus- 
sion classes  with  the  students  who  are  beginning  or  completing  their 
practice,  classes  which  will  have  for  their  purpose  helping  the  students 
gain  a better  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  children  they  meet  in  their 
practice  work,  causes  of  maladjustment  and  methods  of  treatment,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  teacher  attitudes  and  personality  relationships 
in  classroom  procedure. 

The  work,  as  it  develops,  should  achieve  a two-fold  purpose.  It 
should  give  the  students  a better  understanding  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  children  whom  they  will  teach  when  they  take  their  first 
positions.  Also,  under  such  a program  the  students  should  gain  a better 
understanding  of  themselves,  and  be  better  equipped  to  analyze  their 
own  past  experiences,  and  the  influence  of  these  experiences  in  shaping 
their  present  attitudes,  and  be  better  able  to  meet  their  own  problems 
adequately.  The  accumulative  records  over  a period  of  three  years 
should  prove  helpful,  when  at  graduation  time,  the  staff  is  endeavoring 
to  place  the  students  in  the  teaching  positions  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted. 
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WHAT  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS  ARE  CONDUCIVE  TO  GOOD 
TEACHER-PUPIL  RELATIONSHIPS? 

Visiting  teachers  sometimes  commented  upon  a kind  of  funda- 
mental wholesomeness  and  general  good  health  which  they  be- 
lieved helped  to  produce  good  relationships  throughout  a school 
system.  In  like  manner,  unsound  professional  attitudes  seemed  to 
be  generated  at  the  core  of  other  organizations  and  to  permeate 
them. 

The  question  of  what  general  conditions  in  a school  system, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  these  two  groups,  are  conducive  to 
good  teacher-pupil  relationships,  was  pursued  somewhat  further 
with  this  group  in  the  following  manner.  A list  of  items  descrip- 
tive of  school  conditions  which  visiting  teachers  suggested  were 
conducive  to  good  relationships  was  submitted  to  the  visiting 
teachers  and  teachers  for  rating  as  to  their  importance  in  con- 
tributing to  good  pupil  relationships,  and  the  results  summarized. 
These  summaries  together  with  the  findings  on  two  school  systems 
which  are  sharply  contrasted  in  this  respect  are  presented  in  this 
chapter  on  prevention  for  the  sake  of  the  suggestions  they  may 
offer  regarding  the  other  factors  in  soils  where  good  or  poor  re- 
lationships seemed  to  flourish. 

The  following  factors  were  rated  most  frequently  as  of  first 
importance  by  the  case  workers : 

A social  point  of  view  and  professional  interest  in  the  individual  child 
on  the  part  of  principal  and  staff. 

Personal  adjustment  and  good  health  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
teacher. 

From  the  same  list  the  teachers  selected: 

Good  health  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

A social  point  of  view  and  professional  interest  in  the  individual  child 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  staff. 

Special  facilities  in  the  school  for  use  with  the  individual  child. 

Using  the  summarized  results  a new  list  of  items  descriptive  of 
school  conditions  which  were  associated  bv  the  case  workers  with 
wholesomeness  in  the  matter  of  human  relations  was  prepared. 

Comparison  of  Conditions  in  Two  Groups  of  Communities 

This  list  was  submitted  to  visiting  teachers  familiar  with  the 
school  systems  in  eighteen  of  the  communities  from  which  cases 
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used  in  this  study  were  drawn.  In  nine  of  the  communities  chosen, 
the  summary  reports  of  the  case  workers  had  indicated  many  cases 
of  friction  between  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  other  nine  com- 
munities which  were  reported,  teacher-pupil  relationships,  judged 
by  the  same  criteria,  were  good. 

Industrial  towns  with  large  foreign  sections,  communities  with 
groups  of  underprivileged  workers,  and  towns  which  were  popu- 
lated largely  by  native  American  workers  were  represented  in 
both  groups. 

Each  of  the  eighteen  case  workers  was  asked  to  rate  her  school 
system  as  she  knew  it  on  a scale  of  five  in  respect  to  each  item. 
The  scores  for  the  communities  of  group  one  were  then  totaled 
and  compared  with  the  scores  for  the  communities  of  group  two. 
In  considering  the  results  of  these  ratings  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  there  was  no  assurance  of  consistency  in  stand- 
ards on  the  part  of  the  eighteen  case  workers.  Moreover,  differ- 
ence between  schools  within  a system  were  so  great  that  for  some 
items  the  case  workers  found  it  difficult  to  assign  a rating  to  the 
system  as  a whole.  In  the  case  of  more  than  one  of  the  eighteen 
communities,  moreover,  marked  changes  in  conditions,  involving 
revision  of  policies,  re-allocation  of  budgets,  and  the  addition  or 
removal  of  special  “facilities,”  were  reported  during  the  time  of 
the  visiting  teacher’s  work  in  the  system.  Thus,  one  report  de- 
scribed a highly  progressive  superintendent  introducing  innova- 
tions into  a conservative  system  followed  by  a return  to  a former 
administrator  who  at  once  began  to  re-establish  a more  reactionary 
regime. 

Based  on  results  obtained  under  these  conditions  on  a small 
number  of  cases,  it  may  be  significant  that  the  totals  on  the  points 
submitted  gave  consistently  less  good  ratings  for  the  supposedly 
“wholesome”  factors  in  the  schools  of  the  first  group  than  for  the 
schools  of  the  second  group,  except  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  items 
where  the  results  were  identical.  The  findings,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  size  of  the  difference  between  the  scores,  are  as  fol- 
lows. A score  of  1 indicates  superiority.  A score  of  5 indicates 
marked  inferiority.  There  is  obviously  considerable  over-lapping 
between  items. 
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Group  One 

Group  Two 

Factors  in  the  School  Situation 

Which  May  Affect  Teacher-Pupil 
Relationships 

Comparatively 

large 

proportion  of 
teacher-pupil 
difficulties 
reported 

Comparatively 

small 

proportion  of 
teacher-pupil 
difficulties 
reported 

Difference 

between 

scores 

Administrative  democracy  (Teach- 
ers feel  that  they  cooperate  in  de- 
termining policies  and  that  their 
initiative  is  encouraged.  Creative 
work  on  their  part  is  made  possi- 
ble and  recognized) 

32 

19 

13 

Wholesome  attitude  toward  special 
groups  of  children  differentiated 
by  racial,  social  or  mental  dis- 
tinctions   

30 

19 

11 

Wholesome  atmosphere  and  attitude 
fairly  general  throughout  school 

system  

27 

16 

11 

Good  school  spirit.  Pride  in  school 
and  respect  for  it  on  part  of 
teachers  and  children  

24 

13 

11 

Interest  in  the  individual  child 

28 

20 

8 

Good  standards  of  professional 
training  for  teachers  

25 

17 

8 

Superintendent  influential  with  staff 

24 

16 

8 

Freedom  from  adverse  influences  of 
caste  distinctions  affecting  the 
school  

24 

16 

8 

Recreative  outlets  for  teachers  pro- 
vided bv  the  community 

29 

22 

7 

Good  rapport  between  community 
and  schools  

25 

18 

7 

Social  position  of  teachers  in  com- 
munity good  

24 

17 

7 

Good  disciplinary  methods.  Whole- 
some ways  of  treating  behavior 

29 

23 

6 

Teacher  load  not  too  heavy 

28 

22 

6 

Wholesome  attitude  toward  aca- 
demic achievement  and  toward 
standardized  results.  Neither  lax- 
ity nor  too  great  insistence  on 
academic  results  

26 

20 

6 

Socialized  attitude  on  part  of  super- 
intendent   

22 

16 

6 

Feeling  on  the  part  of  teachers  that 
they  have  chance  for  professional 
improvement  and  advancement 

27 

22 

5 
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Group  One 

Group  Two 

Factors  in  the  School  Situation 

Which  May  Affect  Teacher-Pupil 
Relationships 

Comparatively 

large 

proportion  of 
teacher-pupil 
difficulties 
reported 

Comparatively 

small 

proportion  of 
teacher-pupil 
difficulties 
reported 

Difference 

between 

scores 

Socialized  attitude  on  part  of  teach- 
ers. Teachers  have  broader  con- 
cept of  education  than  mere  sub- 
ject matter  teaching  

29 

25 

4 

Relation  between  supervisors  and 
teachers  good.  Lack  of  tension. 
(Teachers  do  not  feel  “driven”) 

26 

22 

4 

Good  background  (aside  from  pro- 
fessional) on  part  of  teachers 

25 

21 

4 

Use  of  methods  of  progressive  edu- 
cation   

24 

20 

4 

Provision  for  further  training  of 
teachers  

24 

22 

2 

Broad  curriculum  

26 

24 

2 

Good  salaries  

24 

22 

~> 

Facilities  for  care  of  special  child 

26 

26 

0 

In  considering  the  ratings  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  higher 
the  score,  the  less  favorable  is  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  good  teacher-pupil  relationships.  It  will  be  observed  that  scores 
are  higher  for  the  communities  of  group  one ; that  is,  the  com- 
munities of  group  one  for  which  a comparatively  large  number  of 
teacher-pupil  problems  were  reported  were  rated  less  favorably  by 
ten  points  or  more  than  communities  of  group  two  on  the  follow- 
ing items : 

Administrative  democracy 

Wholesome  attitude  toward  special  groups  of  children  differentiated 
by  racial,  social  or  mental  distinctions 

Wholesome  atmosphere  and  attitude  fairly  general  throughout  school 
system 

Good  school  spirit  — Pride  in  school  and  respect  for  it  on  part  of 
teachers  and  children 

Totals  for  the  following  items  were  between  six  and  ten  points 
higher  for  the  same  group : 

Interest  on  the  part  of  the  school  staff  in  the  individual  child 

Good  professional  standards  for  teachers 

Superintendent  influential  with  school  staff 
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Freedom  from  adverse  influences  of  caste  distinctions  affecting  the 
school 

Recreational  outlets  for  teachers  provided  by  the  community 

Good  rapport  between  community  and  school 

Good  social  position  of  teachers  in  the  community 

Good  disciplinary  methods  in  the  school 

Teacher  load  not  too  heavy 

Wholesome  attitude  on  the  part  of  school  administrators  toward  aca- 
demic achievement  (neither  laxity  nor  too  great  insistence  on  aca- 
demic results) 

Socialized  attitude  on  part  of  superintendent 

Items  for  which  the  scores  were  nearly  the  same  for  the  two 
groups  were : 

Broad  curriculum 

Good  salaries 

They  were  identical  in  the  case  of  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
child  with  special  problems. 

Specific  Comparison  of  Conditions  in  Tzvo  Communities 

Brief  notes  on  two  school  systems,  one  from  the  communities 
designated  as  group  one,  and  one  from  group  two  follow.  In 
neither  of  these  school  systems  were  large  salaries  paid  nor  were 
there  special  facilities  for  the  care  of  deviating  children.  Both 
were  located  in  cities  whose  population  included  groups  of  con- 
servative and  long-established  residents  and  also  of  underprivi- 
leged workers. 

For  community  one,  a poor  rating  for  “administrative  democ- 
racy” was  followed  by  this  comment: 

Most  of  the  teachers,  I believe,  would  not  have  been  interested  in  this 
or  wished  it.  Everything  was  referred  to  the  superintendent.  . . . 

Many  of  the  teachers  felt  “above  their  jobs.”  They  were  teaching 
because  they  were  obliged  to  earn  but  they  looked  down  upon  their 
profession.  Except  for  a favored  few  the  teachers  were  not  admitted 
to  the  inner  social  circles  of  the  town.  Teachers  in  turn  looked  down 
upon  certain  groups  of  the  town’s  population. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  staff  toward  academic  standards,  there  was 
not  a unified  course  of  study  in  the  school,  but  the  standards  of  the 
better  educated  teachers  were  “cultural”  and  the  emphasis  of  the  school 
was  on  subject  matter.  Education  was  considered  rather  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  better  classes.  The  school  took  the  stand  that  it  was  willing 
to  teach  children  who  wished  to  be  taught.  If  a child  did  not  want  to 
learn  or  to  come  to  school  regularly  the  school  could  not  be  expected  to 
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bother  with  him.  There  were  too  many  children  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
any  case.  Working  papers  were  considered  a good  solution  for  prob- 
lem children.  A typical  attitude  toward  the  uninterested  child  was  re- 
flected by  the  statement,  “There’s  no  use  of  my  coming,”  from  a child 
to  whom  the  question  of  a new  start  after  illegal  employment  was 
broached.  “I’m  a failure.  If  you  don’t  think  I am,  just  ask  the  prin- 
cipal.” There  seemed  to  be  a fairly  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  that  children  from  the section  couldn’t  amount  to  much. 

The  superintendent  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  and  socially  secure 
families  in  the  town,  was  a favorite  with  the  group  and  was  firmly 
entrenched.  He  shared  the  attitude  of  his  class  toward  newer  and 
poorer  groups  in  the  community.  There  was  a general  attitude  of  sat- 
isfaction and  complacence  on  the  part  of  the  conservative  class  toward 
the  schools. 

Of  community  two  it  is  noted : 

The  superintendent  is  respected  throughout  the  town.  He  is  fearless, 
independent  and  self-respecting.  Teachers  come  from  the  best  families 
in  town.  Although  their  salaries  are  not  high,  they  frequently  refuse 
offers  in  other  towns,  preferring  to  work  here  because  of  good  condi- 
tions and  the  good  spirit  in  the  school  system. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  administration  toward  academic  achieve- 
ment, certain  minimum  requirements  are  laid  down  and  great  freedom 
is  given  to  teachers  beyond  this  point.  For  the  most  part  here,  the 
teacher  who  receives  the  paper  of  a dull  child  who  has  done  his  best, 
is  in  a situation  which  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  dwell  on  the  work’s 
only  merit, — perhaps  its  neatness. 

Many  of  the  principals  and  teachers  know  not  only  their  children  but 
their  families  and  their  districts.  In  an  underprivileged  neighborhood 
more  than  one  child  has  been  named  “Miss  Anna”  after  the  principal 
by  mothers  too  respectful  to  use  the  first  name  alone.  The  town  is 
proud  of  its  schools  and  the  impression  they  make  on  families  who  move 
into  it  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  As  to  one  of  the  reasons  why 
teacher-pupil  relations  are  good,  I should  say  simply  that  there  is  more 
tact  and  courtesy  shown  toward  the  child  and  more  self-respect  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  than  in  many  other  school  systems  which  I have 
known.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  willing  and  glad  to  try  any  measure 
which  it  is  made  clear  to  them  is  for  the  good  of  the  child. 

A question  as  to  causes  which  seemed  fundamental  to  the  case 
worker  in  producing  unfavorable  situations  for  teacher-pupil  re- 
lationships in  their  communities  brought  answers  from  several 
case  workers.  These  answers  emphasized  the  need  for  more  un- 
derstanding and  interest  in  the  individual  child  and  for  better  pro- 
fessional training  on  the  part  of  the  school  staff.  One  case  worker 
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specifically  mentions  “the  negative  attitude  toward  the  deviating 
child  current  in  the  whole  system,”  in  one  community,  “and  the 
lack  of  a socal  point  of  view  toward  such  children.”  Others  list 
“the  need  for  more  understanding  of  human  nature,”  “for  training 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  child  psychology,”  and  refer  to  “over- 
crowded classes  in  charge  of  teachers  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion and  knowledge  of  newer  methods  of  education.” 

Answers  to  a similar  query  as  to  fundamental  reasons  for  good 
situations  included  “wholesome  atmosphere,  self-respect  and 
democracy  in  the  school  system,”  “interest  on  the  part  of  the 
school  staff  in  the  individual  child,”  “good  attitude  toward  the 
child,”  “progressive  attitudes  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and 
principals.” 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  last  recorded, 
there  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the  data  on  the  two 
groups  of  communities  not  only  the  problems  already  mentioned 
in  regard  to  the  ratings  but  also  the  fact  that  the  findings  are  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  list  of  items  presented.  Conditions  of  great 
importance  for  the  situation  under  discussion  may  not  have  been 
represented  on  this  list. 

However,  if  the  results  may  be  considered  in  any  way  signifi- 
cant, their  implication  is  that  healthy  relationships  between  teacher 
and  pupil  tend  to  be  associated  with  healthy  emotional  atmosphere 
and  attitudes  rather  than  with  special  facilities,  equipment  or  sal- 
aries. And  the  material  as  a whole  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  understanding  child  behavior  and  of  the  administrator’s  recog- 
nition of  individual  problems  and  his  interest  in  them. 

On  prevention  in  terms  of  the  general  hygiene  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  school  the  writers  quoted  in  Chapter  V recommend 
among  others  the  following  measures  : 

Terman  urged — 

Smaller  teacher  loads 

Better  salaries 

Segregation  of  exceptional  children 

More  attention  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  mental  and  emotional  hy- 
giene 

Better  vocational  guidance  on  part  of  normal  schools  and  more  at- 
tention to  physical  and  mental  hygiene  of  teachers  in  training 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  teachers  on  “Why  Are  Teachers 
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Outsiders?”  recommends  more  interpenetration  of  community  and 
teaching  staff  brought  about  by  efforts  on  part  of  both  the  com- 
munity and  the  school  staff.  Glueck  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  the  true  importance  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
in  education  and  suggests  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  be  modi- 
fied in  an  attempt  to  give  her  a truer  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Emery,  already  quoted,  suggests  that  the  normal  school  should 
work  toward  better  selection  of  teachers  and  the  provision  of  more 
assistance  to  teachers  in  training  in  attaining  emotional  health  and 
the  qualities  which  are  conducive  to  teaching  success. 

Little  research  undertaken  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining what  are  these  qualities  is  reported.  Some  material  was 
presented  in  Chapter  V regarding  attitudes  and  traits  of  some 
teachers  whom  visiting  teachers  found  especially  successful  in 
their  relation  to  children.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a genuine 
liking  for  children  and  interest  in  them,  enthusiasm,  and  self-con- 
fidence were  among  the  qualities  emphasized. 

In  summarizing  this  chapter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  material 
supplied  by  the  visiting  teachers  and  by  the  teachers  which  applies 
to  the  prevention  of  unsatisfactory  teacher-pupil  relationships  sug- 
gests the  value  of  observing  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
emotional  hygiene  in  relation  to  the  teacher’s  situation  within  and 
outside  the  school  and  in  her  handling  of  the  troublesome  child. 

These  principles  would  imply  provision  of  a “living  wage”  of 
security  and  self  respect  for  the  teacher,  professionally  and  as  a 
member  of  her  community.  In  relation  to  the  difficult  child,  they 
would  indicate  a frank  recognition  of  his  problem  on  the  part  of 
the  school  with  administrative  interest  and  support  assured  to  the 
teacher  in  her  handling  of  it.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  her  to 
handle  it  wisely  the  material  emphasizes  the  need  for  adequate  and 
effective  teacher-training  with  specific  provision  of  opportunities 
for  the  teacher  to  gain  understanding  of  child  behavior  and  to 
learn  to  deal  resourcefully  with  children’s  problems. 

Findings  based  on  the  records  of  a small  number  of  communities 
which  were  reported  as  having  in  general  excellent  teacher-pupil 
relationships  in  the  schools  seem  to  indicate  that  in  these  com- 
munities there  was  considerable  democracy  in  the  administration 
of  the  schools,  a wholesome  attitude  toward  special  groups  of  chil- 
dren, and  good  morale  throughout  the  school  system, 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSION 

Preceding  chapters  of  this  study  have  dealt  with  some  children 
whom  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  treat  constructively. 

The  data  indicated  that  these  children  did  not  differ  markedly 
in  mentality,  health,  economic  or  social  status  nor  in  academic 
standing  from  other  children  who  were  referred  to  the  visiting 
teachers  and  for  whom  difficulties  with  their  teachers  were  not 
recorded.  However,  it  included  more  older  children  and  more 
hoys.  Scholarship  difficulties  for  this  older  group  were  apparently 
more  often  associated  with  actively  troublesome  behavior  in  the 
classroom.  More  conflict  with  authority  was  reported  for  them 
both  in  home  and  in  school.  In  the  judgment  of  the  visiting  teach- 
ers, methods  of  discipline  used  by  the  school  with  these  children 
and  measures  of  cooperation  between  school  and  home  were  more 
often  felt  to  be  inadequate.  More  conflict  with  authority  was  re- 
ported for  them  both  in  home  and  in  school.  While  some  of  the 
difficult  children  studied  presented  problems  which  were  very  seri- 
ous at  all  times,  most  of  them  seemed  capable  of  making  better 
adjustment  when  situations  in  school  or  at  home  were  modified. 

The  data  indicated  that  more  information  about  the  child’s  situa- 
tion and  a better  understanding  of  it  frequently  helped  the  teacher 
in  her  handling  of  it  and  that  a change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  or  a change  in  teachers  for  a child  in  a strained 
teacher-pupil  situation  frequently  contributed  to  these  better  ad- 
justments. Especially  does  the  material  as  a whole  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  teacher-pupil  relationship  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  difficult  children  described  in  this  study  and  the  need 
for  further  research  in  this  field  and  for  the  application  to  current 
practice  of  ideas  based  on  its  findings.  This  concluding  section  of 
the  study  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  a brief  restatement  of  a few 
specific  problems  for  further  study  and  a few  suggested  applica- 
tions, centering  chiefly  about  the  teacher,  which  would  seem  to  be 
of  special  interest  to  members  of  the  staffs  of  schools  and  of 
teacher-training  institutions. 
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One  question  of  major  interest  and  significance  to  the  teacher 
upon  which  more  material  would  obviously  be  desirable  is  “How 
does  the  teacher  who  is  successful  with  the  difficult  child  actually 
succeed  with  him?  Frecisely  what  goes  on  in  this  teacher’s  group 
when  this  difficultness,  so  to  speak,  develops?”  To  supply  ade- 
quate answers  for  this  question  specific  data  must  be  accumulated 
from  many  classrooms  on  such  problems  as  the  handling  of  a child 
displaying  some  type  of  socially  undesirable  behavior  and  of  his 
group,  while  a process  of  re-education  that  may  involve  temporar- 
ily making  him  an  exception  to  the  group  is  being  worked  out.  An 
example  would  be  the  handling  of  a deprived  child  who  is  reacting 
aggressively  to  a school  situation  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  him, 
in  ways  which  avoid  allowing  him  to  become  too  great  a classroom 
burden  and  which  also  avoid  increasing  his  deprivations  and  the 
undesirable  behavior  which  he  has  adopted  as  a result  of  them. 

Closely  allied  to  this  problem  of  the  child’s  successful  handling 
is  the  question  of  what  traits  and  attitudes  are  characteristic  of 
teachers  whose  relationships  with  difficult  pupils  tend  to  be  con- 
structive. Individual  studies  of  many  teachers  are  needed  to  sup- 
ply a basis  for  theory  on  this  point.  And  this  question  of  desirable 
qualities,  in  turn,  suggests  the  need  on  the  part  of  the  administrator 
in  the  school  or  in  the  normal  school  to  find  ways  of  strengthening 
them  in  students-in-training  and  of  selecting  teachers  or  prospec- 
tive teachers  who  have  them  or  the  capacity  for  developing  them. 

Some  evidence  in  the  study  indicated  that  courses  dealing  with 
the  motivation  of  child  behavior  and  the  problems  of  human  rela- 
tionships contributed  to  the  development  of  desirable  attitudes 
toward  child  behavior  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  selection  and 
organization  of  new  and  significant  material  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  these  courses  and — more  important — -of  methods  of  making  it 
effective  is  then  a logical  step.  The  test  of  this  material  and 
method  will  obviously  be  not  only  that  it  furnish  the  teacher  with 
increasing  insight  and  wisdom  in  regard  to  children’s  behavior  and 
human  relationships  in  general,  as  knowledge  in  this  field  ad- 
vances, but  also  that  it  prepare  her  to  apply  to  classroom  procedure 
and  to  specific  classroom  situations  the  principles  which  it  exem- 
plifies. 

Finally  since  desirable  teacher  traits  and  attitudes,  like  all  other 
dynamic  things,  must  be  nourished  or  at  least  given  opportunity 
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to  persist,  the  question  of  what  are  desirable  qualities  in  the 
teacher  may  logically  be  followed  by  the  problem  of  determining 
what  are  wholesome  conditions  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  for  the 
child,  in  the  school  and  in  the  community. 

Applications  to  current  practice  which  have  been  emphasized  in 
the  study  deal  with  the  same  themes.  They  include  selections  by 
schools  and  by  teacher-training  institutions  of  teachers  and  of  can- 
didates for  teacher-training  which  take  into  account  the  quality  of 
the  individual’s  human  relationships  and  of  her  personal  adjust- 
ment and  potential  adjustment  in  the 'teaching  situation;  training 
these  teachers  in  ways  which  will  foster  and  contribute  to  their 
adjustment  as  well  as  to  their  mastering  of  subject  matter  and 
method ; and  their  education  in  the  field  of  child  behavior  based 
on  some  actual  experience  with  individual  children. 

If  but  one  suggestion  for  the  school  administrator  in  relation  to 
work  with  difficult  children,  whatever  the  state  of  the  organization 
or  the  facilities  of  his  school,  were  to  be  emphasized  from  those 
presented  by  the  material,  it  perhaps  should  be  that  he  realize 
clearly  the  strategic  position  of  these  teachers  in  relation  to  the 
difficult  child  and  their  importance  for  meeting  his  problems  or  for 
preventing  them  from  developing.  But  work  with  the  difficult 
child  rarely  provides  satisfactions  for  the  teacher  and  often  in- 
volves threats  to  her  personal  and  professional  security  and  the 
study  stresses  the  value  of  consistent  provision  by  administrators 
and  by  the  school  staff  for  recognition  of  her  work  with  the  indi- 
vidual child  and  also  for  resources  to  enable  her  to  work  efficiently 
with  him. 

These  resources  should  be  of  a kind  which  help  the  teacher  to 
get  understanding  and  an  objective  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
difficult  child  and  to  plan  or  carry  on  adequate  treatment.  Often 
it  is  necessary  that  they  enable  her  to  take  into  account  the  various 
out-of-school  factors  in  his  problem  both  in  interpretation  and  in 
plans  for  adjustment.  For  help  in  obtaining  the  current  informa- 
tion necessary,  and  for  facilitating  cooperation  between  home, 
school  and  other  agencies  in  the  community,  the  records  suggest 
the  value  of  a member  of  the  school  staff  whose  special  function 
it  is  to  do  this  and  whose  training  fits  her  for  it. 

The  addition  to  the  school  staff  of  trained  case  workers  famil- 
iar with  the  resources  of  the  school  and  of  the  community — with 
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departments  and  individuals  and  facilities  inside  the  school  and 
with  agencies  and  assets  outside  the  school  which  can  aid  in  the 
adjustment  of  children — is  one  sign  of  recognition  of  this  need 
and  of  the  professional  support  and  interest  in  solving  the  difficult 
child’s  problems  manifested  by  some  administrators.  In  a few 
cities,  the  school  has  helped  to  establish  and  maintain  a child- 
guidance  clinic  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  its  teachers  expert 
assistance  on  its  most  difficult  human  problems.  In  schools  which 
can  assemble  individuals  able  really  to  help  the  teacher  on  her 
problems,  the  informal  case  conference  may  be  practical  and  help- 
ful. It  is  suggested  that  the  school  recognize  consistently  the  im- 
portance of  the  establishment  of  friendly  relationships  between 
parents  and  classroom  teacher,  as  a basis  for  good  relationships 
between  the  school  and  the  home  and  that  meetings  be  arranged 
for  parents  and  teachers  on  issues  which  are  not  controversial  or 
painful  and  which  provide  for  a minimum  of  defensiveness  or 
authority  on  either  side. 

Throughout  the  study,  the  material  stresses  the  destructive 
effects  of  placing  the  teacher  in  positions  where  she  feels  insecure ; 
of  types  of  supervision  which  result  in  fear  on  her  part ; of  the 
curtailing  of  her  sense  of  intellectual  freedom ; of  caste  distinc- 
tions in  the  school  and  in  the  community  and  of  other  measures 
which  make  for  her  isolation  personally  or  professionally. 

The  community,  of  course,  must  make  it  possible  for  the  admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  his  program  and  must  share  the  responsibility 
of  providing  the  conditions  essential  to  wholesome  development 
for  teachers  as  well  as  for  children.  As  there  is  increased  empha- 
sis from  authoritative  sources  on  the  importance  to  the  children 
in  her  care,  of  the  teacher’s  well  being  and  personal  adjustment, 
intelligent  and  interested  groups  will  probably  make  more  con- 
scious efforts  to  improve  and  safeguard  her  community  relation- 
ship. 

In  a situation  such  as  that  reported  in  Chapter  VII  where  the 
established  social  group  is  described  as  ignoring  new  members  of 
the  school  staff  in  a small  town  which  furnished  few  outlets  to 
teachers  from  other  cities,  such  efforts  may  be  made  by  individuals 
who  are  sensitive  to  the  values  involved.  These  individuals  may 
be  parents  who  question  the  wisdom  of  asking  the  teacher  to  pro- 
duce courage  or  happiness  in  their  children  without  certain  nour- 
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ishment  for  these  qualities  within  herself — to  manufacture  bricks 
of  enthusiasm  or  self-respect  for  the  community,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out the  delivery  by  it  of  modest  but  appropriate  kinds  of  straw. 

If  the  most  obvious  implications  furnished  by  the  material  are 
to  be  stated  specifically,  in  terms  of  recommendations  for  the  class- 
room teacher,  they  would  seem  to  include  the  suggestion : 

that  she  consistently  use  the  resources  at  her  command  and  that  she 
seek  to  develop  resources  which  are  adequate  if  they  do  not  already 
exist,  to  aid  her  in  understanding  the  situation  of  the  difficult  children 
with  whom  she  works. 

That  through  training  which  furnishes  opportunity  to  work  with  in- 
dividual children  and  through  contact  with  other  trained  persons  who 
work  with  children,  she  develop  her  understanding  of  child  behavior 
and  that  she  gain  knowledge  of  herself  in  order  that  she  may  handle  as 
efficiently  as  possible  difficulties  with  children  which  are  complicated 
by  her  own  individual  responses. 

That  she  seek  early  in  the  history  of  her  contacts  with  her  class- 
group  to  establish  friendly  relationships  between  herself  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  children  whom  she  teaches,  realizing  that  the  time  which  she 
expends  to  accomplish  this  will  probably  be  saved  in  terms  of  time  and 
effort  elsewhere. 

That  she  seek  to  work  out  for  herself  a routine  planned  to  provide 
not  only  for  physical  health  but  also  for  the  requisites  of  emotional 
well-being.  That  she  recognize  such  symptoms  as  continued  tension, 
fatigue,  anxiety,  over-sensitiveness,  fear  or  depression  on  her  part  as 
symptoms  of  ill  health  and  as  destructive  for  herself  and  for  her  pupils. 

That  she  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  efforts  which  are  made  by 
members  of  other  organizations  to  work  with  the  schools  and  in  meas- 
ures tending  to  lessen  the  teacher’s  social  and  professional  isolation  in 
relation  to  other  workers  and  to  make  her  a constructive  participant  in 
the  life  of  the  community. 

In  concluding  a study  which  has  frequently  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  teacher’s  well-being,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  in- 
quire whether  the  major  efifect  of  fulfilling  the  various  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  for  her  in  regard  to  work  with  the  indi- 
vidual child  would  not  be  to  increase  the  demands  upon  her  time 
and  strength,  add  to  her  routine  and  to  her  liability  to  the  stress, 
the  fatigue,  and  the  professional  ingrowingness  which  have  been 
described  as  sometimes  contributing  to  her  problem.  To  many 
teachers  there  is  little  need  for  interpretation  or  extenuation  of  a 
statement  by  one  of  them  that  she  met  all  new  proposals  with  one 
comment:  “How  much  longer  will  it  keep  me  in  school?” 
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If  upon  first  consideration,  the  suggestions  for  the  teacher 
which  have  been  made  or  implied  by  the  study  seem  largely  to  add 
to  her  responsibilities  and  duties,  the  point  may  be  made  that  thev 
should  also  result  in  decreasing  certain  classroom  tensions,  in 
lessening  some  sources  of  extra-classroom  fatigue  and  depression, 
and  in  supplying  for  the  teacher  certain  authentic  satisfactions. 
Participation  in  skillful  work  with  individual  children,  an  activ- 
ity yet  unstandardized  in  school  procedure  and  one  undertaken 
often  in  cooperation  with  workers  from  fields  where  activity  is 
more  varied  and  where  the  immediate  ends  sought  are  perhaps 
more  obviously  vital  than  in  many  of  the  activities  prescribed  for 
the  teacher,  may  result  in  new  interests,  associations  and  points  of 
view  for  the  teacher  and  in  increased  insight  and  a sense  of  fresh 
achievement  for  her  in  a field  of  particular  and  persisting  interest 
and  significance — that  of  human  behavior  and  relationships.  For 
the  “whole  teacher,”  who  conceivably  exists  as  consistently  as  does 
the  “whole  child,”  it  may  supply  an  experience  deeply  satisfying 
as  well  as  a grateful  substitute  for  efforts  to  control  or  to  suppress 
the  difficult  child,  to  “fight  her  feelings  of  antagonism  for  him” 
and  if  the  fight  is  unsuccessful  to  handle  her  sense  of  guilt,  with- 
out adding  it  to  her  account  against  the  child.  And  the  contacts 
which  such  work  often  furnishes  with  individuals  of  various  ages, 
social  strata  and  types  of  human  experience — with  the  fairly  un- 
selected stuff  of  the  contemporary  human  life  around  her — may 
be  enriching  to  her  more  intensive  and  limited  field  of  experience. 

The  same  point  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  teacher’s  relation- 
ship to  some  carefully  selected  community  groups.  Admittedly 
hard  to  work  out  since  the  teacher  often  feels  that  she  cannot 
serve  the  present  generation  without  sacrificing  time  and  vitality 
which  belong  to  the  next,  these  contacts  help  to  mitigate  the  self- 
consciousness  which  some  teachers  feel  in  regard  to  their  close 
association  with  one  age  group  and  members  of  one  somewhat 
ingrowing  professional  circle,  and  to  avert  or  relieve  the  sense  of 
difference  from  other  members  of  the  community,  of  isolation, 
unreality  and  arrested  social  development  which  teachers  occasion- 
ally reveal.  “Tell  me  what  folks  are  thinking  and  doing  anyway” 
a teacher  described  in  this  study  is  reported  as  saying  to  a worker 
from  outside  the  schools.  “You  know  I don’t  see  anything  but 
kids  and  kids  aren’t  really  folks  anvhow.” 
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The  fact  that  the  “whole  teacher”  may  now  be  found  in  every 
school  system  and  has  been  found  throughout  the  history  of  the 
school  giving  herself  wholeheartedly  to  the  fostering  of  the  “whole 
child”  need  not,  in  ending,  be  emphasized  for  those  who  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  teachers  and  the  schools.  Before  the  difficult 
child,  his  motivation  and  his  treatment,  became  a subject  of  cur- 
rent interest  and  concern  to  persons  of  prestige  and  professional 
dignity  outside  the  teaching  profession — while  some  of  these  per- 
sons, indeed,  may  themselves  have  been  difficult  children, — many 
classroom  teachers  have  with  patience,  persistence,  insight  and 
resourcefulness  solved  or  carried  his  problem.  They  have  carried 
it  often  moreover,  with  little  recognition  or  cooperation  and  in 
comparative  isolation  professionally. 

This  study,  with  its  reiteration  of  the  importance  of  the  teach- 
er’s role  in  the  problems  which  have  been  recorded  here,  empha- 
sizes clearly  the  value  of  such  teachers  and  the  need  for  more  of 
them.  Its  most  constructive  suggestions  for  administrators  and 
for  the  community  perhaps  have  to  do  with  provisions  for  increas- 
ing their  number  and  for  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
work  and  their  social  and  professional  development.  These  pro- 
visions may  be  made  the  more  wholeheartedly  in  the  light  of  a 
growing  body  of  doctrine  which  supports  the  belief  that  provision 
for  the  spiritual  and  social  nourishment  and  well-being  of  the 
teacher  will  return  directly  and  inevitably  to  the  community  in  the 
well-being  of  its  children. 
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On  a copy  of  the  summary  sheet  which  was  used  by  the  visiting 
teachers  in  making  their  final  reports  and  which  presented  a series 
of  factors  in  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  emotional  situation 
of  the  child  as  well  as  certain  information  on  treatment  and  the 
results  of  treatment,  four  totals  were  entered  for  each  item.  The 
totals  represent  the  whole  number  of  the  checks  for  the  item  fur- 
nished by  the  1,000  cases  in  the  A and  B groups  respectively,  and 
also  the  relation  which  each  of  these  totals  bears  to  a thousand  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  per  cent. 

For  instance,  we  find  that  misbehavior  in  the  classroom  was  in- 
dicated for  40  per  cent  of  the  A and  for  14  per  cent  of  the  B 
group.  Good  behavior  was  recorded  for  26  per  cent  of  the  A and 
for  54  per  cent  of  the  B group.  Of  the  specific  undesirable  acts, 
most  of  them  aggressive  in  character  which  were  listed,  irregular 
attendance,  misbehavior  in  the  classroom  and  lying  were  most 
often  checked  for  both  the  total  group  and  the  B group.  For  the 
A group  of  children,  misbehavior  in  the  classroom,  irregular  at- 
tendance, and  incorrigibility  in  the  home  were  the  undesirable  acts 
most  often  noted. 

A summary  of  the  conclusions  on  the  findings  treated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  principle  that  “if  the  observed  difference  between  the 
proportions  is  less  than  three  times  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
difference  it  may  have  arisen  as  a fluctuation  of  simple  sampling,” 
and  two  tables  of  items  grouped  according  to  subject  matter  were 
presented  in  Chapter  I. 

The  findings  in  full  are  given  in  the  following  pages.  They 
are  followed  by  tables  of  totals  for  some  items  on  which  supple- 
mentary information  in  regard  to  teacher-pupil  relationships  was 
tabulated  for  five  hundred  difficult  children,  a list  of  the  topics  in- 
cluded on  the  form  which  was  used  by  the  visiting  teachers  for  the 
recording  of  narrative  reports  and  copies  of  the  questionnaires 
which  were  sent  to  teachers  and  case  workers. 
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I 

TABULATION  OF  RESULTS  OF  COMPARISON  OF  A 
AND  B GROUPS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OF 
QUOTIENT  OBTAINED  BY  DIVIDING  THE  DIFFER- 
ENCE OF  PERCENTS  BY  THE  SIGMA  OF  DIFFERENCE 

TABLE  I 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  CASES  IN  THE  A GROUP 
Factors  in  Child’s  Situation 

for  which  Diff.  of  % is  equal  to  or  greater  than  2.5 
Sigma  of  Diff. 


When  A is  greater  than  B 


ITEM 

Group  A 

No.  % 

Group  B 

No.  % 

Diff. 
of  %’s 

Sigma 
of  Diff. 
of  %’s 

Diff. 

Sigma 

of 

Diff. 

1. 

Faulty  disclipline  in  school 

253 

25.3 

33 

3.3 

22.0 

1.48 

14.86 

2. 

Misbehavoir  in  classroom 

402 

40.2 

148 

14.8 

25.4 

1.99 

12.76 

3. 

Referred  to  visiting  teacher 
for  behavior  

512 

51.2 

280 

28.0 

23.2 

2.12 

10.94 

4. 

Antagonistic  attitude  toward 
school  

299 

29.9 

116 

11.6 

18.3 

1.84 

9.89 

5. 

Uncooperative  principal  

134 

13.4 

20 

2.0 

11.4 

1.16 

9.82 

6. 

Lack  of  cooperation  with 
home  by  school  

309 

30.9 

158 

15.8 

15.1 

1.86 

8.11 

7. 

Smoking  

105 

10.5 

47 

4.7 

5.8 

.96 

6.04 

8. 

Discipline  by  home  too  se- 
vere or  irregular  

356 

35.6 

241 

24.1 

11.5 

2.03 

5.66 

9. 

Unwholesome  companions... 

266 

26.6 

164 

16.4 

10.2 

1.82 

5.60 

10. 

Incorrigibility  at  home 

179 

17.9 

95 

9.5 

8.4 

1.52 

5.52 

11. 

Odious  comparison  between 
children  by  home 

87 

8.7 

31 

3.1 

5.6 

1.04 

5.38 

12. 

Antagonistic  attitude  toward 
family  

161 

16.1 

85 

8.5 

7.6 

1.45 

5.21 

13.  Outstanding  difficulty  in 
arithmetic  

244 

24.4 

154 

15.4 

9.0 

1.77 

5.08 

14. 

Indifferent  attitude  toward 
school  

362 

36.2 

259 

25.9 

10.3 

2.05 

5.02 

15. 

Unwholesome  recreation 

235 

23.5 

157 

15.7 

7.8 

1.76 

4.43 

16. 

Lack  of  supervised  recrea- 
tional opportunities  

464 

46.4 

368 

36.8 

9.6 

2.19 

4.38 

17. 

Antagonistic  attitude  toward 
companions  

132 

13.2 

72 

7.2 

6.0 

1.39 

4.31 

18. 

Lack  of  supervision  by  home 

441 

44.1 

352 

35.2 

8.9 

2.17 

4.10 

19. 

Lying  

178 

17.8 

114 

11.4 

6.4 

1.57 

4.07 

20. 

Sex  maladjustment  

118 

11.8 

66 

6.6 

5.2 

1.28 

4.06 

21. 

Overcrowded  class  

113 

11.3 

61 

6.1 

5.2 

1.29 

4.03 

22. 

Leadership  

199 

19.9 

135 

13.5 

6.4 

1.55 

3.85 

23. 

Indifferent  attitude  toward 
family  

146 

14.6 

92 

9.2 

5.4 

1.44 

3.75 

24. 

Seventh  grade  

136 

13.6 

86 

8.6 

5.0 

1.40 

3.57 

25.  Improper  grading  

133 

13.3 

84 

8.4 

4.9 

1.38 

3.55 

26. 

Lack  of  harmony  in  family 

300 

30.0 

237 

23.7 

6.3 

1.97 

3.19 

Conclusion 
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TABLE  I (Continued) 

Dill. 

Sigma  Sigma 


ITEM 

Group  A 

No.  % 

Group  B 

No.  % 

Diff. 
of  %’s 

of  Diff. 
of  %’s 

of 

Diff. 

27.  Outstanding  difficulty  in 

written  English  

98 

9.8 

60 

6.0 

3.8 

1.20 

3.16 

28.  Child  born  in  U.S 

777 

77.7 

719 

71.9 

5.8 

1.93 

3.00 

29.  Behavior  maladjustment — 

attendance  

343 

34.3 

281 

28.1 

6.2 

2.06 

3.00 

30.  Too  indulgent  parents  

336 

33.6 

275 

27.5 

6.1 

2.05 

2.97 

31.  Parents  divorced  

44 

4.4 

21 

2.1 

2.3 

.79 

2.91 

32.  Behavior  maladjustment — 

lateness  

96 

9.6 

61 

6.1 

3.5 

1.20 

2.91 

33.  Mother  born  in  U.S 

338 

33.8 

295 

29.5 

4.3 

1.52 

2.82 

34.  Limited  curriculum  and 

equipment  in  school 

211 

21.1 

162 

16.2 

4.9 

1.74 

2.81 

35.  Referred  to  visiting  teacher 

by  psychologist  

20 

2.0 

6 

.6 

1.4 

.50 

2.80 

36.  Lack  of  cooperation  with 

school  by  home  

431 

43.1 

373 

37.3 

5.8 

2.18 

2.66 

37.  Stealing  

137 

13.7 

99 

9.9 

3.8 

1.44 

2.63 

38.  Outstanding  difficulty  in 

music  

35 

3.5 

17 

1.7 

1.8 

.70 

2.57 

39.  bather  in  building  trade 

96 

9.6 

65 

6.5 

3.1 

1.21 

2.56 

40.  Age — 11  years  

103 

10.3 

71 

7.1 

3.2 

1.25 

2.56 

TABLE  II 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED 

i WITH  CASES 

IN  THE  B i 

GROUP 

Factors 

in  Child’s  Situation 

for  which  Diff.  of  % 

is  equal  to  or  greater  tha 

n 2.5 

Sigma  of 

Diff. 

When  B is  greater 

than 

A 

Diff. 

Sigma 

Sigma 

ITEM 

Group  B 

Group  A 

DifT. 

of  Diff. 

of 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

of  %’s 

of  %’s 

Diff. 

1.  Good  behavior  

543 

54.3 

263 

26.3 

28.0 

2.07 

13.52 

2.  Good  relation  toward  school 

503 

50.3 

234 

23.4 

26.9 

2.07 

12.99 

3.  Good  physical  condition  of 

classroom  

400 

40.0 

169 

16.9 

23.1 

1.95 

11.83 

4.  Well  balanced  teacher 

298 

29.8 

111 

11.1 

18.7 

1.75 

10.68 

5.  Cooperative  attitude  of 

school  toward  home  

526 

52.6 

313 

31.3 

21.3 

2.15 

9.90 

6.  Good  disciplinary  methods 

in  school  

335 

33.5 

159 

15.9 

17.6 

1.88 

9.36 

7.  Desire  of  school  to  individ- 

ualize  child  

422 

42.2 

265 

26.5 

15.7 

2.09 

7.51 

8.  Good  relation  toward  fam- 

ily  

491 

49.1 

335 

33.5 

15.6 

2.17 

7.18 

9.  Cooperative  principal  

744 

74.4 

600 

60.0 

14.4 

2.07 

6.95 

10.  Good  relation  toward  com- 

panions  

485 

48.5 

342 

34.2 

14.3 

2.17 

6.58 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Diff. 

ITEM 

Sigma 

Sigma 

Group  B 

Group  A 

Diff. 

of  Diff. 

of 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

of  %’s 

of  %’s 

Diff. 

11.  Emotional  stability  

246 

24.6 

135 

13.5 

11.1 

1.73 

6.41 

12.  First  grade  

13.  Constructive  school  health 

144 

14.4 

78 

7.8 

6.6 

1.40 

4.71 

program  

356 

35.6 

264 

26.4 

9.2 

2.05 

4.48 

14.  Good  disciplinary  methods 

in  home  

133 

13.3 

78 

7.8 

5.5 

1.36 

4.04 

15.  Chronic  poverty  in  home 

222 

22.2 

157 

15.7 

6.5 

1.74 

3.73 

16.  Adequate  supervision  by  the 

- 

home  

233 

23.3 

175 

17.5 

5.8 

1.79 

3.24 

17.  Referral  to  visiting  teacher 

by  teacher  

500 

50.0 

436 

43.6 

6.4 

2.20 

2.90 

18.  Parents’  attitude  free  from 

indulgence  

19.  Broad  curriculum  and  equip- 

178 

17.8 

135 

13.5 

4.3 

1.50 

2.86 

ment  in  school  

137 

13.7 

97 

9.7 

4.0 

1.43 

2.78 

20.  Outstanding  ability  in  form- 
al grammar  

21.  Harmonious  family  rela- 

18 

1.8 

5 

.5 

1.3 

.47 

2.76 

tions  

301 

30.1 

249 

24.9 

5.2 

1.99 

2.61 

22.  Age — 9 years  

23.  Mother  in  machine  and  re- 

96 

9.6 

65 

6.5 

3.1 

1.21 

2.56 

lated  trades  

0 

.0 

1 

.1 

.1 

.04 

2.50 

TABLE  III 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED 

WITH  CASES 

Factors 

in  Child’s  Situation 

for  which  Diff.  of  % c 

equals  less  than  2.5 

Sigma  of  Diff. 

Diff. 

Sigma 

Sigma 

ITEM 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Diff. 

of  Diff. 

of 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

of  %’s 

of  %’s 

Diff. 

1.  Father  born  in  U.S 

2.  Inadequate  police  supervi- 

370 

37.0 

318 

31.8 

5.2 

2.12 

2.45 

sion  in  community 

3.  Outstanding  difficulty  in 

59 

5.9 

36 

3.6 

2.3 

.94 

2.42 

writing  

77 

7.7 

51 

5.1 

2.6 

1.09 

2.38 

4.  Age — 8 years  

64 

6.4 

92 

9.2 

2.8 

1.19 

2.35 

5.  Second  grade  

89 

8.9 

121 

12.1 

3.2 

1.36 

2.35 

6.  Dull  normal  mentality 

7.  Religion  other  than  Catho- 

296 

29.6 

250 

25.0 

4.6 

1.98 

2.32 

lie,  Protestant,  Hebrew 

8.  Eighth  grade  

15 

1.5 

5 

.5 

1.0 

.44 

2.27 

107 

10.7 

78 

7.8 

2.9 

1.29 

2.24 

9.  Indifferent  attitude  toward 

companions  

104 

10.4 

76 

7.6 

2.8 

1.27 

2.21 

10.  Place  of  birth  not  given 

11.  Referral  to  visiting  teacher 

190 

19.0 

230 

23.0 

4.0 

1.81 

2.20 

for  scholarship  

12.  Referral  to  visiting  teacher 

536 

53.6 

487 

48.7 

4.9 

2.23 

2.19 

by  principal  

390 

39.0 

343 

34.3 

4.7 

2.15 

2.18 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


ITEM 

Group  A 

No.  % 

Group  B 

No.  % 

Diff. 
of  %’s 

Sigma 
of  Diff. 
of  %’s 

Diff. 

Sigma 

of 

Diff. 

13.  Mother  common  laborer 

13 

1.3 

26 

2.6 

1.3 

.61 

2.13 

14.  Shyness  

205 

20.5 

246 

24.6 

4.1 

1.92 

2.13 

15.  Both  parents  living,  but 
not  together  

42 

4.2 

62 

6.2 

2.0 

.99 

2.02 

16.  Periodic  economic  strain  in 
home  

152 

15.2 

122 

12.2 

3.0 

1.53 

1.96 

17.  Heart  defect  

14 

1.4 

26 

2.6 

1.2 

.62 

1.93 

18.  Economic  stability  of  fam- 
ily   - 

353 

35.3 

313 

31.3 

4.0 

2.10 

1.90 

19.  Father  in  managerial  ser- 
vice   

42 

4.2 

27 

2.7 

1.5 

.81 

1.84 

20.  Father  in  personal  service 

28 

2.8 

16 

1.6 

1.2 

.65 

1.84 

21.  Behavior  maladjustment — 
drinking  

4 

.4 

11 

1.1 

.7 

.38 

1.84 

22.  Overambitious  parents  

50 

5.0 

34 

3.4 

1.6 

.89 

1.79 

23.  No  partiality  toward  one 
child  by  parents  

227 

22.7 

261 

26.1 

3.4 

1.91 

1.78 

24.  Father  in  clerical  service 

7 

.7 

15 

1.5 

.8 

.46 

1.73 

25.  Tuberculosis  

10 

1.0 

19 

1.9 

.9 

.53 

1.69 

26.  Not  in  school  

1 

.1 

5 

.5 

.4 

.24 

1.66 

27.  Age — 14  years  

144 

14.4 

119 

11.9 

2.5 

1.51 

1.65 

28.  Regular  hours  for  sleep 

233 

23.3 

265 

26.5 

3.2 

1.93 

1.65 

29.  Age — 6 years  

26 

2.6 

39 

3.9 

1.3 

.79 

1.64 

30.  Father  in  agricultural  ser- 
vice ..... 

37 

3.7 

52 

5.2 

1.5 

.92 

1.63 

31.  Fifth  grade  

140 

14.0 

116 

11.6 

2.4 

1.49 

1.61 

32.  Feeblemindedness  

84 

8.4 

105 

10.5 

2.1 

1.34 

1.56 

33.  Adenoids  and  tonsils  

179 

17.9 

153 

15.3 

2.6 

1.66 

1.56 

34.  Lack  of  opportunity  for 
sleep  

151 

15.1 

127 

12.7 

2.4 

1.54 

1.55 

35.  Child  in  special  class 

7 

.7 

14 

1.4 

.7 

.45 

1.55 

36.  Age — 13  years  

145 

14.5 

122 

12.2 

2.3 

1.52 

1.51 

37.  Age — over  16  years 

23 

2.3 

14 

1.4 

.9 

.60 

1.50 

38.  Alcoholic  parents  

57 

5.7 

43 

4.3 

1.4 

.97 

1.44 

39.  English  spoken  in  home 

894 

89.4 

874 

87.4 

2.0 

1.43 

1.39 

40.  Tenth  grade  

13 

1.3 

7 

.7 

.6 

.44 

1.36 

41.  Mother  in  agricultural  ser- 
vice   

1 

.1 

4 

.4 

.3 

.33 

1.36 

42.  Mother  proprietor  

40 

4.0 

29 

2.9 

1.1 

.81 

1.35 

43.  Outstanding  ability  in  writ- 
ing   

14 

1.4 

22 

2.2 

.8 

.59 

1.35 

44.  Father  in  mining  industry 

28 

2.8 

19 

1.9 

.9 

.67 

1.34 

45.  Age — 12  years  

123 

12.3 

104 

10.4 

1.9 

1.41 

1.33 

46.  Fourth  grade  

127 

12.7 

108 

10.8 

1.9 

1.43 

1.32 

47.  Third  grade  

101 

10.1 

119 

11.9 

1.8 

1.40 

1.28 

48.  Immoral  practices  in  com- 
munity   

49.  Father’s  occupation  un- 
known   

94 

9.4 

78 

7.8 

1.6 

1.25 

1.28 

104 

10.4 

122 

12.2 

1.8 

1.41 

1.27 

50  Mother  factory  worker 

45 

4.5 

34 

3.4 

1.1 

.87 

1.26 

51.  Child  living  with  mother 
and  stepfather  

50 

5.0 

62 

6.2 

1.2 

1.02 

1.17 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


ITEM 

Group  A 

No.  % 

Group  B 

No.  % 

Diff. 
of  %’s 

Sigma 
of  Diff. 
of  %’s 

Diff. 

Sigma 

of 

Diff. 

52.  Physical  defect — crippled... 

53.  Maladjustment  due  to  for- 

12 

1.2 

19 

1.9 

.7 

.55 

1.17 

eignborn  parents  

112 

11.2 

129 

12.9 

1.7 

1.45 

1.17 

54.  Opportunity  for  play 

55.  Lack  of  opportunity  for 

213 

21.3 

234 

23.4 

2.1 

1.86 

1.12 

study  

194 

19.4 

175 

17.5 

1.9 

1.73 

1.09 

56.  Age — 5 years  or  under 

5 

.5 

9 

.9 

.4 

.37 

1.08 

57.  Improper  food  

58.  Father  or  mother  dead, 
child  with  other  than  pa- 

159 

15.9 

177 

17.7 

1.8 

1.67 

1.07 

rents  

59.  Referral  to  visiting  teach- 

26 

2.6 

19 

1.9 

.7 

.66 

1.06 

er  for  irregular  attendance 
60.  Good  recreational  facilities 

138 

13.8 

122 

12.2 

1.6 

1.50 

1.06 

in  community  

61.  Outstanding  ability  in 

158 

15.8 

141 

14.1 

1.7 

1.59 

1.06 

arithmetic  

44 

4.4 

54 

5.4 

1.0 

.96 

1.04 

62.  Mother  artisan  proprietor... 

3 

.3 

6 

.6 

.3 

.29 

1.03 

63.  Father  common  laborer 

64.  Outstanding  ability  in 

110 

11.0 

96 

9.6 

1.4 

1.35 

1.03 

manual  training  

65.  Bad  housing  conditions  in 

44 

4.4 

36 

3.6 

.8 

.78 

1.02 

community  

147 

14.7 

163 

16.3 

1.6 

1.61 

1.00 

66.  Age — 15  years  

85 

8.5 

73 

7.3 

1.2 

1.21 

.99 

67.  Age — 10  years  

68.  Temporary  economic  strain 

84 

8.4 

96 

9.6 

1.2 

1.27 

.94 

in  home  

90 

9.0 

102 

10.2 

1.2 

1.28 

.93 

69.  Good  dietary  

253 

25.3 

235 

23.5 

1.8 

1.92 

.93 

70.  Kindergarten  

4 

.4 

7 

.7 

.3 

.33 

.90 

71.  Race — black  

12 

1.2 

8 

.8 

.4 

.44 

.90 

72.  Child  foreign  born  

73.  Mother  dead,  child  with 

29 

2.9 

36 

3.6 

.7 

.79 

.88 

father  

40 

4.0 

48 

4.8 

.8 

.91 

.87 

74.  Mother  foreign  born 

160 

16.0 

174 

17.4 

1.4 

1.66 

.84 

75.  Foreign  language  in  home 

76.  Both  parents  living  to- 

98 

9.8 

109 

10.9 

1.1 

1.36 

.80 

gether  

647 

64.7 

628 

62.8 

1.9 

2.42 

.78 

77.  Father  railroad  employe 

78.  Outstanding  difficulty  in 

102 

10.2 

113 

11.3 

1.1 

1.38 

.78 

grammar  

47 

4.7 

40 

4.0 

.7 

.91 

.76 

79.  Retarded  

473 

47.3 

456 

45.6 

1.7 

2.23 

.76 

80.  Language  spoken  not  given 

81.  Good  moral  tone  in  com- 

5 

.5 

3 

.3 

.2 

.28 

.71 

munity  

253 

25.3 

267 

26.7 

1.4 

1.96 

.71 

82.  Both  parents  dead 

83.  Referral  to  visiting  teacher 

15 

1.5 

19 

1.9 

.4 

.57 

.70 

by  family  

41 

4.1 

35 

3.5 

.6 

.85 

.70 

84.  Excessive  fears  

85.  Parents  lacking  education- 

93 

9.3 

84 

8.4 

.9 

1.27 

.70 

al  ambition  

86.  Good  housing  conditions  in 

290 

29.0 

304 

30.4 

1.4 

2.04 

.68 

community  

291 

29.1 

305 

30.5 

1.4 

2.04 

.68 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


ITEM 

Group  A 

No.  % 

Group  B 

No.  % 

Diff. 
of  %’s 

Sigma 
of  Diff. 
of  %’s 

Diff. 

Sigma 

of 

Diff. 

87.  Mother  in  personal  service 

65 

6.5 

58 

5.8 

.7 

1.07 

.65 

88.  Mother  in  clerical  service... 

6 

.6 

4 

.4 

.2 

.31 

.64 

89.  Outstanding  difficulty  in  art 

25 

2.5 

19 

1.9 

.6 

.93 

.64 

90.  Normal  intelligence  

477 

47.7 

463 

46.3 

1.4 

2.23 

.62 

91.  Accelerated  

31 

3.1 

36 

3.6 

.5 

.80 

.62 

92.  Father  artisan  proprietor 

11 

1.1 

14 

1.4 

.3 

.49 

.61 

93.  Responsiveness  

645 

64.5 

658 

65.8 

1.3 

2.13 

.61 

94.  Lack  of  opportunity  for 

play  

124 

12.4 

133 

13.3 

.9 

1.49 

.60 

95.  Parents’  sensible  ambition 

for  children  

350 

35.0 

363 

36.3 

1.3 

2.14 

.60 

96.  Greek  Catholic  

7 

.7 

5 

.5 

.2 

.34 

.58 

97.  Referral  by  attendance  of- 

freer  

22 

2.2 

26 

2.6 

.4 

.68 

.58 

98.  Father  dead,  child  with 

mother  

81 

8.1 

88 

8.8 

.7 

1.24 

.56 

99.  Twelfth  grade  

2 

.2 

1 

.1 

.1 

.17 

.55 

100.  Hearing  defect  

29 

2.9 

25 

2.5 

.4 

.72 

.55 

101.  Mother  in  professional  ser- 

vice  

8 

.8 

6 

.6 

2 

.37 

.54 

102.  Outstanding  ability  written 

English  

26 

2.6 

30 

3.0 

.4 

.73 

.54 

103.  Father  in  professional  ser- 

vice  

18 

1.8 

15 

1.5 

.3 

.56 

.53 

104.  Family  respected  citizens... 

324 

32.4 

313 

31.3 

1.1 

2.08 

.52 

105  Ninth  grade  

33 

3.3 

29 

2.9 

.4 

.77 

.51 

106.  Physical  condition  good 

417 

41.7 

427 

42.7 

1.0 

2.20 

.50 

107.  Outstanding  difficulty  in 

oral  English  

54 

5.4 

59 

5.9 

.5 

1.03 

.48 

108.  Father  proprietor  

40 

4.0 

36 

3.6 

.4 

.85 

.47 

109.  Mother  in  managerial  ser- 

vice  ...  

2 

.2 

3 

.3 

.1 

.21 

.47 

110.  Immoral  conditions  in  home 

58 

5.8 

63 

.63 

.5 

1.06 

.47 

111.  Age — 7 years  

63 

6.3 

68 

6.8 

.5 

1.10 

.45 

112.  Family  belongs  to  shifting 

population  

104 

10.4 

110 

11.0 

.6 

1.38 

.43 

113.  Referral  to  visiting  teacher 

by  nurse  

12 

1.2 

10 

1.0 

.2 

.47 

.42 

114.  Mother  onlv  working 

89 

8.9 

84 

8.4 

.5 

1.25 

.40 

115.  Race — yellow  

3 

.3 

4 

.4 

.1 

.26 

.38 

116.  Father  in  printing  trade 

4 

.4 

3 

.3 

.1 

.26 

.38 

117.  Outstanding  ability  in  oral 

English  

30 

3.0 

33 

3.3 

.3 

.78 

.38 

118.  Father  in  machine  and  re- 

lated  trades  

36 

3.6 

33 

3.3 

.3 

.81 

.37 

119.  Superior  intelligence  

66 

6.6 

62 

6.2 

.4 

1.09 

.36 

120.  Outstanding  ability  in 

music  

37 

3.7 

34 

3.4 

.3 

.82 

.36 

121.  Race — white  

982 

98.2 

984 

98.4 

2 

.57 

.35 

122.  Father  foreign  born  

172 

17.2 

178 

17.8 

.6 

1.69 

.35 

123.  Parents  both  working  

128 

12.8 

123 

12.3 

.5 

1.48 

.33 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


Diff. 


Sigma 

Sigma 

ITEM 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Diff. 

of  Diff. 

of 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

of  %’s 

of  %’s 

Diff. 

124.  Father  in  commercial  ser- 

vice  

45 

4.5 

42 

42 

.3 

.90 

.33 

125.  Referral  to  visiting  teacher 

by  social  agency  

21 

2.1 

19 

1.9 

_2 

.62 

.32 

126.  Referral  to  visiting  teacher 

for  repeated  lateness  

21 

2.1 

23 

2.3 

2 

.65 

.30 

127.  Adequate  law  enforcement 

in  community  

168 

16.8 

. 163 

16.3 

.5 

1.66 

.30 

128.  Malnutrition  

204 

20.4 

199 

19.9 

.5 

1.79 

.27 

129.  Outstanding  ability  in  art... 

130.  Mother’s  occupation  un- 

31 

3.1 

29 

2.9 

2 

.76 

.26 

known  

11 

1.1 

10 

1.0 

,i 

.45 

.22 

131.  Referral  to  visiting  teacher 

for  leaving  school  

40 

4.0 

42 

4.2 

2 

.88 

.22 

132.  Defective  vision  

108 

10.8 

105 

10.5 

1.37 

.21 

133.  Sixth  grade  

134.  Good  moral  influence  in 

126 

12.6 

129 

12.9 

.3 

1.44 

.20 

home  

267 

26.7 

263 

26.3 

.4 

1.97 

.20 

135.  Father  only  working  

679 

67.9 

675 

67.5 

.4 

2.09 

.19 

136.  Father  in  public  service 

15 

1.5 

14 

1.4 

.1 

.53 

.18 

137.  Religion  not  given  

483 

48.3 

479 

47.9 

.4 

2.23 

.17 

138.  Father  or  mother  deserted 

18 

1.8 

19 

1.9 

.1 

.60 

.16 

139.  Protestant  

335 

33.5 

332 

33.2 

.3 

2.10 

.14 

140.  Normal  school  progress 

441 

44.1 

438 

43.8 

.3 

2.21 

.13 

141.  Age — 16  years  

142.  Outstanding  difficulty  in 

38 

3.8 

39 

3.9 

.1 

.86 

.11 

reading  

167 

16.7 

169 

16.9 

.2 

1.67 

.11 

143.  Outstanding  social  position 

144.  Outstanding  ability  in  read- 

53 

5.3 

52 

5.2 

.1 

.99 

.10 

ing  

73 

7.3 

74 

7.4 

.1 

1.16 

.08 

145.  Father  factory  worker 

104 

10.4 

103 

10.3 

.1 

1.36 

.07 

146.  Roman  Catholic  

147.  Opportunity  planned  for 

131 

13.1 

130 

13.0 

.1 

1.49 

.06 

study  

150 

15.0 

151 

15.1 

.1 

1.59 

.06 

148.  Eleventh  grade  

3 

.3 

3 

.3 

0 

149.  Flebrew  

10 

1.0 

10 

1.0 

0 

150.  Child  illegitimate  

151.  Child  living  with  father 

12 

1.2 

12 

1.2 

0 

and  stepmother  

29 

2.9 

29 

2.9 

0 

152.  Mother  in  building  trade 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

0 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  IV 

MEASURES  FOUND  EFFECTIVE  IN  TREATMENT — A GROUP 


Measures  of  Treatment  found  Effective 
for  which  Diff.  of  % is  equal  to  or  greater  than  2.5 
Sigma  of  Diff. 


When 

A is 

greater  than  B 

ITEM 

Group  A 

No.  % 

Group  B 

No.  % 

Diff. 
of  %’s 

Sigma 

of  Diff. 
of  %’s 

Diff. 

Sigma 

of 

Diff. 

1.  Changing  child’s 

attitude 

toward  conduct  ....... 

472 

47.2 

243 

24.3 

22.9 

2.08 

11.00 

2.  Changing  school’s 

attitude 

toward  child  _ 

528 

52.8 

300 

30.0 

22.8 

2.14 

10.65 

3.  Changing  attitude 

toward 

school  

536 

53.6 

360 

36.0 

17.6 

2.18 

8.07 

4.  Changing  child  to 

another 

class  _...._ 

152 

15.2 

75 

7.5 

7.7 

1.40 

5.50 

5.  Arranging  better 

use  of 

leisure  time  

291 

29.1 

191 

19.1 

10.0 

1.89 

5.29 

6.  Improving  methods  of  disci- 

pline  at  home  

185 

18.5 

108 

10.8 

7.7 

1.57 

4.90 

7.  Changing  attitude 

toward 

companions 

163 

16.3 

93 

9.3 

7.0 

1.48 

4.72 

8.  Building  up  self  respect 

388 

38.8 

289 

28.9 

9.9 

2.10 

4.71 

9.  Improving  emotional  atmos- 

phere  of  home  _ .... 

199 

19.9 

136 

13.6 

6.3 

1.66 

3.79 

10.  Changing  to  another  school 

137 

13.7 

88 

8.8 

4.9 

1.40 

3.50 

11.  Cooperation  with 

recrea- 

tional  agency  _ 

175 

17.5 

121 

12.1 

5.4 

1.58 

3.41 

12.  Changing  attitude 

toward 

home  study  

317 

31.7 

253 

25.3 

6.4 

2.01 

3.18 

13.  Cooperation  with 

school 

psychologist  

181 

18.1 

132 

13.2 

4.9 

1.62 

3.02 

14.  Canging  attitude  < 

of  home 

toward  child 

363 

36.3 

300 

30.0 

6.3 

2.10 

3.00 

15.  Improving  supervision  at 

home  

333 

33.3 

281 

28.1 

5.2 

2.05 

2.53 

16.  Cooperation  with 

attend- 

ance  officer  

82 

8.2 

54 

5.4 

2.8 

1.12 

2.50 

TABLE  V 

MEASURES  FOUND  EFFECTIVE  IN  TREATMENT— B GROUP 
Measures  of  Treatment  found  Effective 
for  which  Diff.  of  % is  equal  to  or  greater  than  2.5 
Sigma  of  Diff. 


When  B is  greater  than  A 


ITEM 

Group  A 

No.  % 

Group  B 

No.  % 

Diff. 
of  %’s 

Sigma 
of  Diff. 
of  %’s 

Diff. 

Sigma 

of 

Diff. 

1.  Changing  attitude 
health  habits  - 

toward 

170  17.0 

188  18.8 

1.8 

.70 

2.57 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  VI 

MEASURES  FOUND  EFFECTIVE  IN  TREATMENT 
Measures  of  Treatment  found  Effective 


for  which  Diff.  of  % equals  less  than  2.5 
Sigma  of  Diff. 


ITEM 

Group  A 

No.  % 

Group  B 

No.  % 

Diff. 
of  %’s 

Sigma 
of  Diff. 
of  %’s 

Diff. 

Sigma 

of 

Diff. 

1.  Changing  attitude  toward 
lateness  

92 

9.2 

63 

6.3 

2.9 

1.18 

2.45 

2.  Cooperation  with  relief 
agency  

74 

7.4 

105 

10.5 

3.1 

1.27 

2.44 

3.  Arranging  psychiatric  treat- 
ment   

19 

1.9 

7 

.7 

1.2 

.50 

2.40 

4.  Arranging  custodial  care 

9 

.9 

22 

2.2 

1.3 

.55 

2.36 

5.  Arranging  adoption  

1 

.1 

7 

.7 

.6 

.28 

2.14 

6.  Changing  attitude  toward 
attendance  

265 

26.5 

229 

22.9 

3.6 

1.92 

1.87 

7.  Cooperation  with  convales- 
cent home  

0 

.0 

3 

.3 

.3 

.17 

1.76 

8.  Gaining  better  understand- 
ing home  situation  by  school 

575 

57.5 

611 

61.1 

3.6 

2.19 

1.64 

9.  Arranging  scholarship  

9 

.9 

17 

1.7 

.8 

.50 

1.60 

10.  Arranging  placement  in  in- 
stitution for  feebleminded 

1 

.1 

4 

.4 

.3 

.22 

1.36 

11.  Arranging  tutoring  

20 

2.0 

13 

1.3 

.7 

.56 

1.25 

12.  Arranging  psychological  ex- 
amination   

83 

8.3 

69 

6.9 

1.4 

1.19 

1.17 

13.  Cooperation  with  fresh  air 
camp  

31 

3.1 

40 

4.0 

.9 

.82 

1.09 

14.  Changing  attitude  toward 
family  

98 

9.8 

84 

8.4 

1.4 

1.28 

1.09 

15.  Arranging  placement  in  cor- 
rectional institution  

5 

.5 

9 

.9 

.4 

.37 

1.08 

16.  Improving  economic  condi- 
tion of  family  

47 

4.7 

57 

5.7 

1.0 

.99 

1.01 

17.  Improving  moral  condition 
of  family  

21 

2.1 

15 

1.5 

.6 

.59 

1.01 

18.  Improving  diet  

99 

9.9 

111 

11.1 

1.2 

1.36 

.88 

19.  Modifying  school  program... 

132 

13.2 

145 

14.5 

1.3 

1.54 

.84 

20.  Special  coaching  by  mem- 
ber of  school  staff 

73 

7.3 

66 

6.6 

.7 

1.13 

.61 

21.  Cooperation  with  health 
agency  

113 

11.3 

122 

12.2 

.9 

1.47 

.61 

22.  Helping  with  family  adjust- 
ment   

83 

8.3 

90 

9.0 

.7 

1.25 

.56 

23.  Arranging  opportunity  for 
sleep  

99 

9.9 

106 

10.6 

.7 

1.35 

.52 

24.  Arranging  opportunity  for 
study  

191 

19.1 

200 

20.0 

.9 

1.77 

.50 

25.  Urging  medical  treatment 

267 

26.7 

260 

26.0 

.7 

1.96 

.35 

26.  Cooperation  with  children’s 
court  

78 

7.8 

74 

7.4 

.4 

1.18 

.33 

27.  Arranging  opportunity  for 
play  

101 

10.1 

99 

9.9 

.2 

1.34 

.14 

28.  Cooperation  with  school 
nurse  — 

152 

15.2 

153 

15.3 

.1 

1.60 

.06 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  VII 
RESULTS— A GROUP 
Results  of  Treatment 

for  which  Diff.  of  % is  equal  to  or  greater  than  2.5 
Sigma  of  Diff. 


When  A is 

greater  than 

B 

Diff. 

Sigma 

Sigma 

ITEM 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Diff. 

ot  Diff. 

of 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

of  %’s 

of  %’s 

Diff. 

1.  Conduct  improved  

2.  School’s  attitude  toward 

541 

54.1 

304 

30.4 

23.7 

2.14 

11.07 

child  improved  

568 

56.8 

347 

34.7 

22.1 

2.17 

10.18 

3.  Transferred  to  other  class 

4.  Better  discipline  at  home  se- 

116 

11.6 

61 

6.1 

5.5 

1.25 

4.36 

cured  

155 

15.5 

98 

9.8 

5.7 

1.48 

3.85 

5.  Psychological  examination 

arranged  

6.  Attitude  of  home  toward 

211 

21.1 

152 

15.2 

5.9 

1.71 

3.45 

child  improved  

353 

35.3 

282 

28.2 

7.1 

2.07 

3.42 

7.  Recreation  secured  

161 

16.1 

111 

11.1 

5.0 

1.52 

3.28 

8.  Transfer  to  other  school 

106 

10.6 

69 

6.9 

3.7 

1.25 

2.93 

9.  Tardiness  corrected  

101 

10.1 

65 

6.5 

3.6 

1.23 

2.92 

10.  Not  promoted  

153 

15.3 

110 

11.0 

4.3 

1.50 

2.86 

11.  Academic  work  improved 

12.  Psychiatric  treatment  ar- 

640 

64.0 

577 

57.7 

6.3 

2.32 

2.71 

ranged  

18 

1.8 

6 

.6 

1.2 

.48 

2.50 

TABLE  VIII 

RESULTS 

Results  o 

f Treatment 

for  which  Diff.  of  % 

equals 

less  than  2.5 

Sigma  of  Diff. 

Diff. 

Sigma 

Sigma 

ITEM 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Diff. 

of  Diff. 

of 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

of  %’s 

of  %’s 

Diff. 

1.  Psychological  examination 

given  

97 

9.7 

70 

7.0 

2.7 

1.23 

2.19 

2.  Child  adopted  

0 

.0 

4 

.4 

.4 

.19 

2.10 

3.  Attendance  improved  

182 

18.2 

148 

14.8 

3.4 

1.65 

2.06 

4.  Recreation  provided  

85 

8.5 

62 

6.2 

2.3 

1.16 

1.98 

5.  Relief  secured  for  family 

6.  Child  sent  to  convalescent 

53 

5.3 

74 

7.4 

2.1 

1.08 

1.94 

home  

1 

.1 

6 

.6 

.5 

.26 

1.92 

7.  Health  habits  improved 

8.  Emotional  atmosphere  of 

165 

16.5 

198 

19.8 

3.3 

1.72 

1.91 

home  improved  

9.  Child  placed  in  custodial  in- 

149 

14.9 

121 

12.1 

2.8 

1.52 

1.84 

stitution  

12 

1.2 

22 

2 2 

1.0 

.57 

1.75 

10.  Case  showed  improvement 

480 

48.0 

519 

51.9 

3.9 

2.33 

1.67 

11.  Child  left  city  

123 

12.3 

147 

14.7 

2.4 

1.52 

1.60 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


ITEM 

Group  A 

No.  % 

Group  B 

No.  % 

Diff. 
of  %’s 

Sigma 
of  Diff. 
of  %’s 

Diff. 

Sigma 

of 

Diff. 

12.  Dietary  improved 

13.  Attitude  of  school  toward 

87 

8.7 

107 

10.7 

2.0 

1.32 

1.51 

home  improved 

14.  Case  showed  partial  im- 

289 

28.9 

260 

26.0 

2.9 

1.99 

1.45 

provement  

388 

38.8 

358 

35.8 

3.0 

2.16 

1.38 

15.  Better  supervision  by  home 

290 

29.0 

263 

26.3 

2.7 

1.99 

1.35 

16.  Promoted  

592 

59.2 

621 

62.1 

2.9 

2.18 

1.33 

17.  Scholarship  secured  

18.  Children’s  court  cooperation 

8 

.8  ' 

14 

1.4 

.6 

.46 

1.30 

secured  

58 

5.8 

46 

4.6 

1.2 

.99 

1.21 

19.  Adjustment  for  parents 

26 

2.6 

34 

3.4 

.8 

.76 

1.05 

20.  School  program  modified...... 

21.  Economic  condition  of  home 

112 

11.2 

127 

12.7 

1.5 

1.45 

1.03 

stabilized  

30 

3.0 

38 

3.8 

.8 

.81 

.98 

22.  Medical  treatment  secured... 

205 

20.5 

188 

18.8 

1.7 

1.77 

.96 

23.  Child  graduated  

40 

4.0 

32 

3.2 

.8 

.83 

.96 

24.  Tutoring  arranged  

25.  Regular  program  for  home 

21 

2.1 

16 

1.6 

.5 

.60 

.83 

stndy  arranged  

26.  Moral  condition  of  home 

141 

14.1 

131 

13.1 

1.0 

1.53 

.65 

improved  

27.  Child  placed  in  institution 

14 

1.4 

11 

1.1 

.3 

.49 

.61 

for  feebleminded  

28.  Child  placed  in  correctional 

1 

.1 

2 

.2 

.1 

.17 

.58 

institution  

10 

1.0 

12 

1.2 

2 

.46 

.43 

29.  Attention  by  nurse  

149 

14.9 

144 

14.4 

.5 

1.58 

.31 

30.  Problem  not  adjusted 

114 

11.4 

118 

11.8 

.4 

1.43 

.27 

31.  Attendance  regulated  

32.  Physical  examination  and 

239 

23.9 

234 

23.4 

.5 

1.90 

.26 

treatment  secured  

33.  Regular  sleep  hours  arrang- 

108 

10.8 

111 

11.1 

.3 

1.39 

.21 

ed  

92 

9.2 

91 

9.1 

.1 

1.28 

.07 

* All  items  refer  to  the  individual  child’s  situation  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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II 

TABLES  OF  SCORES  FOR  SOME  ITEMS  ON  WHICH 
SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION  ON  TEACHER- 
PUPIL  RELATIONSHIPS  WAS  TABULATED 
FOR  500  DIFFICULT  CHILDREN 

Attitudes  of  Teachers  in  Strained  Relationships  with  Children 

No.  of  times  Percentage 
recorded  of  cases 

Tense,  critical,  fault  finding  223  45 

Unsympathetic  192  38 

Indifferent  97  19 

Factors  in  Teachers’  Unsatisfactory  Relationships 
Need  for  more  understanding  of  problem  child’s 

situation  218  44 

Need  for  different  and  more  suitable  treatment...  196  39 

Need  for  a more  social  point  of  view  (defined 
as  more  understanding  of  or  sympathy  with 
members  of  other  social  groups  than  her  own)  135  27 

Need  for  more  understanding  or  knowledge  of 

special  groups  57  11 

Need  for  adjustment  of  teachers’  own  problems 
Emotional  (difficulties  in  personal  adjustment)  124  25 

Physical  50  10 

Professional  (difficulties  connected  with  teach- 
er’s work  or  position  in  the  school) 22  4 

Social  (connected  with  home  conditions  and 
outside  happenings)  22  4 

Contributory  Causes  to  Change  in  Unconstructive  Attitude  of  Teacher 
Gaining  a better  understanding  of  the  situation 

on  part  of  teacher 280  56 

Teacher’s  good  relation  to  the  case  worker  and 

willingness  to  cooperate 138  28 

Change  in  the  child’s  behavior  125  25 

Active  participation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
in  plans  for  the  child  91  18 

Results  of  Treatment 
Results  with  Child 

Conduct  improved  (including  attendance  reg- 
ulated, tardiness  corrected)  326  65 

Academic  work  improved  306  61 

Health  habits  improved  17  3 
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No.  of  times  Percentage 
recorded  of  cases 


Results  with  Teacher 

Attitude  toward  child  improved  306  61 

Attitude  toward  home  improved  102  20 

Situation  changed  by  child’s  removal  from 

teacher  before  improvement  took  place  99  20 

Attitude  toward  child  unimproved  36  7 

Extent  of  Adjustment 

Improvement  230  46 

Partial  improvement  208  42 

Not  adjusted  53  11 

Case  interrupted  by  child’s  leaving  school  or 
city  13  3 


III 

TOPICS  LISTED  ON  RECORD  FORM  KEPT  BY  VISIT- 
ING TEACHERS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  CHILDREN 


Date 

City 

School 

Visiting  Teacher 

Name  of  Child 

Parent  or  Guardian 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth 

Place 

Grade 

Room 

Address 


Members  of  Household: 

Age 

Citizenship 

Birthplace 

Language 

Religion 

Significant  Characteristics 
Occupation  or  School  Grade 
Not  Living  at  Home 


Others  in  Household  or  Relatives 
Elsewhere 
Home  Conditions 

Attitude  of  Household  towards 
Child 

Attitude  of  Household  towards 
School 

Neighborhood  Influences 
Agencies  Interested  (Give  Date) 
Referred  by 

Reason  Given : Scholarship,  Be- 
havior, Other  Reason 
Statement  of  Problem 
Previous  School  History 
Special  Characteristics 
Psychological  Ratings 
Health  History 

Progress  of  Case : School,  Home, 
Child,  Social  Agencies,  Other 
Outcome  of  Case 
Contemporary  School  History 
Remarks 
Final  Estimate 
Underlying  Problems 
Measures  Found  Effective 
To  What  Extent  Adjusted 
Summary 
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IV 

QUESTIONNAIRES  SUBMITTED  TO  VxSITING 
TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS 

I.  Please  rate  in  approximate  order  of  importance  (1,  2,  3,  etc.), 
measures  which  you  think  would  have  been  effective  in  helping 
you,  as  a teacher,  to  avoid  or  better  to  handle  unconstructive 
teacher-pupil  relationships.  Please  add  any  that  you  think  should 
be  added.  Use  same  figure  twice  or  three  times  if  necessary  but 
not  more  than  three  times. 

During  Teacher  Training 

Courses  on  child  behavior 

Courses  in  mental  hygiene  (which  wo”ld  have  included  material  de- 
signed to  help  teacher  understand  her  own  problems) 

Courses  in  sociology 

Courses  involving  some  supervised  case  work  with  individual  chil- 
dren, i.e.,  not  merely  academic  work 
A visiting  teacher  course  (course  given  by  a visiting  teacher) 

During  Teacher  Experience 
Courses  on  child  behavior 

Courses  in  mental  hygiene  (which  would  have  included  material  de- 
signed to  help  teacher  understand  her  own  problems) 

Courses  in  sociology 

Experience  gained  by  living  with  children  (in  summer  camps,  in 
your  own  family,  etc.) 

Courses  involving  some  supervised  case  work  with  individual  chil- 
dren, i.e.,  not  merely  academic  work 
Professional  interest  in  the  problem  child  on  part  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  school  in  which  you  taught 
Interest  in  the  individual  rather  than  in  standards,  records,  etc.,  on 
part  of  school 

Cooperation  between  the  school  and  social  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity and  contact  of  staff  with  social  workers  of  community 
Case  conference  on  problem  children  in  the  school 
Arranging  teacher’s  program  so  that  she  has  other  than  her  class- 
room contacts  with  the  children  she  is  teaching 
Encouragement  and  provision  for  teachers  to  have  more  creative 
activities  and  emotional  outlets 
Practice  of  home  visiting  by  teachers 

Course  given  by  a visiting  teacher  working  in  the  local  system 
Having  a visiting  teacher  working  in  school  where  teacher  serves 
Limiting  size  of  teacher’s  class  groups  (30  or  less) 

Providing  facilities  within  the  school  for  meeting  the  needs  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  children 
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Sent  to  26  teachers  and  22  visiting  teachers. 

II.  Please  rate  in  approximate  order  of  importance  (1,  2,  3, 
etc.),  points  given  below  a comprehension  of  which  you  feel  would 
have  helped  you  as  a teacher  to  avoid  unconstructive  teacher-pupil 
relationships.  Use  the  same  number  twice  or  three  times  if  neces- 
sary but  not  more  than  three  times. 

Understanding  of : 

The  purposefulness  of  behavior  (that  behavior  is  adopted  to  meet  a 
need  on  the  part  of  the  child) 

The  genetic  nature  of  behavior  (that  it  is  outgrowth  of  child’s 
earlier  experiences) 

Way  happenings  at  home  affect  child’s  behavior  in  school 
Effect  of  teacher’s  personal  problems  on  her  handling  of  children 
Effects  of  nagging  and  scolding 

Why  disciplinary  and  authoritative  approach  often  fail 
Typical  attitudes  of  children  toward  authority  and  their  causes 
Differences  in  emotional  maturity  and  how  they  affect  child 
Causes  for  erratic  behavior 
Effect  of  adults’  attitudes  on  child 

How  to  interview  child  (listening  without  moralizing,  drawing  out 
child’s  conclusions,  getting  him  to  make  plans) 

Simple  principles  of  treatment,  e.g.,  one  satisfaction  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  another  satisfaction 

The  value  of  the  objective  scientific  attitude  vs.  the  moralistic 
toward  conduct 

Sent  to  26  teachers  and  25  visiting  teachers. 

III.  Please  check  1,  2,  3 in  order  of  their  importance,  con- 
ditions which  you  judge  are  contributory  in  schools  where  there 
were  few  cases  of  unconstructive  teacher-pupil  relationships. 

A socialized  principal,  influential  with  his  staff,  who  socialized  his 
staff 

Professional  interest  in  the  individual  child  on  part  of  many  mem- 
bers of  teaching  staff 

Acquaintance  with  the  families  of  his  district  and  interest  in  them 
on  the  part  of  principal 

Acquaintance  with  the  families  of  the  school  district  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers 
Good  salary  schedule 
Good  pension  system 

Good  relation  between  teachers  and  supervisory  staff — lack  of 
pressure  and  tension 
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Good  spirit  on  part  of  teaching  staff 

Teaching  group  with  good  standards  and  background  apart  from 
professional  qualifications 

Many  facilities  in  the  schools  for  use  with  the  individual  child 
Teachers  not  overburdened  with  heavy  classes  or  outside  duties 

As  contributory  in  case  of  individual  teacher. 

Good  health 

Fair  degree  of  emotional  adjustment 
Financial  security 
Professional  security 
Physical  comfort  of  classrooms 

Sent  to  teachers  and  visiting  teachers. 

IV.  Please  check  in  approximate  order  of  their  importance, 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  factors  listed  below  which  are  important  in  your 
process  of  changing  attitudes  which  you  judge  to  be  unconstructive 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  toward  children  with  whom  you  work. 

(Use  the  same  figure  twice  or  three  times,  but  not  more  than 
three  times,  if  you  feel  that  factors  are  of  equal  importance). 
Consider  each  section  separately. 

On  specific  cases  by 

Bringing  the  teacher  information  about  child’s  situation  outside  of 
school,  in  school,  within  child  himself 
Interpreting  child’s  behavior  to  teacher 

Getting  teacher  to  feel  sympathy  with  child  by  getting  teacher  to 
identify  herself  with  child’s  problem 
Building  up  a relationship  with  teacher  which  causes  her  to  have 
faith  in  visiting  teacher’s  interpretation 
Building  up  a relationship  with  teacher  which  causes  her  to  wish  to 
cooperate  with  visiting  teacher  in  her  handling  of  the  problem 
Getting  child  to  change  his  conduct  and  attitude  toward  teacher 
Getting  teacher  to  visit  home 

Getting  teacher  to  do  something  for  child  which  causes  her  to  feel 
useful  in  the  case 

Giving  teacher  interest  and  approval  in  answer  to  signs  of  the  atti- 
tude which  you  consider  constructive 

In  general  by 

Bringing  teacher  into  contact  with  material  (books,  speeches, 
courses)  which  gives  her  increased  understanding  of  children’s 
problems 
Case  Conferences 
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Bringing  teachers  into  contact  with  social  agencies,  social  workers 
and  social  points  of  view 

Special  devices  (Please  list  any  that  you  have  found  valuable  below) 

As  you  have  worked,  what  have  seemed  to  emerge  as  the  three 
most  important  factors  in  your  process  of  changing  teachers’  atti- 
tudes ? 

Sent  to  25  visiting  teachers. 

Which  of  the  factors  listed  below  do  you  consider  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  assets  in  the  school  in  the  adjustment  of  a problem 
child?  Please  mark  three,  numbering  them  if  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

Adequate  equipment 
Broad  curriculum 

Good  professional  preparation  on  part  of  teacher 

Constructive  health  program 

Good  physical  condition  of  classroom 

Constructive  relation  on  part  of  teacher  to  individual  child 

High  standards  of  academic  accomplishment 

Good  methods  of  instruction 

Good  mental  level  of  school  group 

Conscientious  teacher 

Good  disciplinary  methods 

Cooperative  principal 

Good  school  spirit  or  morale  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  staff 

Sent  to  464  teachers  and  50  visiting  teachers. 

V.  Please  rate  your  community  according  to  the  code  given 
below  for  the  following  factors  or  conditions.* 

1.  Wholesome  atmosphere  and  atitude  rather  general  in 

school  system  

2.  Good  school  spirit.  Pride  in  school  and  respect  for  it 

on  part  of  teachers  and  children  

3.  Administrative  democracy.  Teachers  feel  that  they 

cooperate  in  determining  policies;  initiative  encour- 
aged; and  creative  work  made  possible  and  recognized  

4.  Teachers  feel  that  they  have  chance  for  professional 

improvement  and  advancement  

5.  Socialized  attitude  on  part  of  superintendent  

6.  Superintendent  influential  with  staff  

7.  Good  standards  professional  training  for  teachers  

8.  Teacher  load  not  too  heavy  ,,,,,,  
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9.  Good  disciplinary  methods.  Wholesome  ways  of  treat- 
ing behavior 

10.  Interest  in  the  individual  child 

11.  Relation  between  supervisors  and  teachers  good.  Lack 
of  tension.  (Teachers  don’t  feel  “driven”) 

12.  Wholesome  attitude  toward  academic  achievement  and 
standardized  results.  (Insistence  on  results  in  these 
lines  not  overdone  nor  underdone)  . 

13.  Good  salaries 

14.  Good  rapport  between  community  and  schools 

15.  Good  background  (apart  from  professional)  on  part  of 

teachers  

16.  Lack  of  adverse  influence  of  caste  distinctions 

17.  Lack  of  unconstructive  attitude  toward  special  groups 
of  children  based  on  racial,  social,  or  mental  distinctions 

18.  Social  position  of  teachers  in  community  good 

19.  Community  provides  outlets  for  teachers 

20.  Curriculum  broad  and  provides  for  special  needs 

21.  Facilities  for  care  of  special  child 

22.  Most  important  factor  in  the  good  or  poor  situation 

which  existed  in  regard  to  teacher-pupil  relationship 
(in  your  judgment) 

23.  Special  classes  for  feebleminded 

24.  Classes  divided  according  to  ability  . . . . 

25.  Departmental  plan 

26.  Some  provision  for  creative  work;  use  of  methods  of 

progressive  education  

27.  Provision  for  further  training 

28.  Socialized  attitude  on  part  of  teachers.  Teacher’s 

broader  concept  of  education  than  mere  subject  matter 
teaching 

Note:  * i Means  unusually  good 

2 Good 

3 Average 

4 Below  average 

5 Notably  poor 
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